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The  following  note  is  from  the 
Missouri  Bepublican,  March  16,  1826:- 

*We  observe  by  an  advertiseir.ent 
in  a  Knoiville  paper,  that  a  citizen 
of  that  State  proposes  to  publish,  by 
subscription,  'A  Journal  of  the 
Tennessee  Caravan,  which  left  Jackson 
on  the  1st  of  April, 1825.  for  Santa 
Fee.  New  Mexico,  with  the  return 

Caravan  to  Missouri;  connected  with 
observations  on  the  trade  of  the 
Internal  Provinces  with  the  united 
States,  Customs,  I/^nners,  be.   of  the 
Inhabitants,  soir.e  observations  on  the 
Government ,  Religion,  and  Internal  . 
Resources  of  the  country,  to  which  is 
annexed  a  description  of  the  ierritory 
of  the  United  States .  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  with  some  account 
of  our  infant  Fur  Trade  in  that  quarter- 
also  an  account  Of  the  Komanchee. 
A— -i-ee,  Kio.  Navaho,  Utaw  and  ^riaVft 
ns. '  Scic.^. 


From  a  private  source  we  learn  th^t 
the  character  of  the  author  justifies  a 
reliance  on  the  authenticity  of  the  work  . 
.  .  ."—Missouri  Republican  (from  Nat.  Int.) 

?/arch  16,  1826. 
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branches  of  the  great  Shoshonee  nation, 
and  their  lai^poage  dialects  of  the  Paxiis 
language *i  and  that  the"  Guaiourian  nation 
of ^Califomia  is  also  a  breuich  of  the 

Shoshonee* . 

To  substantiat^llthese  statements 
Bafinesque  gives  cOTiparatire  vocabularies 
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(from  Loin's  Travels),  and  9  words  of 
Comanche  and  Guaicurian  (the  latter  from 
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C  0  C  0  P  A  S 


Information  given  on  the  following  subjects: 


Appearance  and  method  of  trimaing  their 

hair; 
Clothing; 
Location; 

Physical  characteristics; 
Dwellings; 
Food; 
Honesty; 

Bows  and  arrows; 
Population; 
Ornaaients  worn  and  method  of  painting 

their  faces; 
Hospitality. 

—Lieut.  Derby,  Sen.  Er.  Doc,  81,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  Sass., 
pp.  16-18,  1852. 


^ 


CO-GO-PAHS 


"At  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  about  eighty  miles  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Gila,  is  the  tribe  called  'Co-co- 
pah.'   According  to  the  previous  definition^  these  also 
must  be  Yumas;  but  they  are  enemies  of  the  Cuchans,  and  no 
intercourse  exists  between  them.  The  Gila  Indians  call  it 
but  three  days'  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Co -co -pahs, 
and  yet  they  seem  to  know  them  less  and  fear  them  more  than 
any  other  Indians."— Whipple,  EipJ.  from  San  Diego  to  the 
Colorado  in  1849,  31st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Sen.Ei.Doc.  19, 
p.  17,  1851. 


The  definition  referred  to  is  given  ^m^mm^BStf  as  fol- 
lows: -The  tern  'Yuma'  signifies  'sons  of  the  river,'  and  is 
applied  only  to  those  bom  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Col- 
orado."-Ibid,  p.  16.   . 


U' 


^/ 


C  0  C  0  P  A  S 


POPULATION 


C  0  C  0  P  A  S 


"After  a  few  days*  inarch,  Father  Marcos  arrived  at  Vacapa, 
now  called  Magialena,  situated  on  the  Rio  San  Miguel,  120  miles 
from  the  dalifomia  Gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were, 

f 

no  doubt,  the  ancestors  of  the  Cocopas,  who  are  now  spread 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the  north-western  des- 
erts •*'^Domenech,  Seven  Tears*  Residence  in  Gt*  Deserts  of 
N.  Amer.,  Vol.  I,  p.  172,  1860. 


Estimated  at  3,000. --Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner. 
Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  3,  p.  17,  1856. 

Estimated  in  1799  by  Don  Jose  Cortez  at  3,000.— Ibid, 
pp.  17-18. 


W^ 


In  hi*  report  to  ll^rt  GaUatln,  October  8.  IM?, 

ttaory  tay»s 

»5h«  Coco  IfarrieaipM  todlant  come  from  the  Wast. 

So  Xaio  aa  X826t  «^-  ^it  fJanion,  coo  of  our  guidot,  mot 
tJiooe  poqplo  at  laio  moutli  of  the  Ccaorado.    Subsequently 

to  tliat  p«dod,  they  w^o  ^ielted  hy  Br.  tod^romi  (i»h«i  w. 
«t  411  8e«ta  To)  at  a  potet  femtb  half  woy  b«t^«  «^«i^   f'^^ 
preaont  tillogo  a«d  the  mouth  of  the  Oila  riw. 

fhay  are  tailor  and  laoro  athlotio  than  ttia  Ptooa. 
aad  i^t  Btruok  lao  aa  very  riiaikaUo,  the  man  had  ganorllY 
aquillno  nosoa.  whllat  tiioae  of  the  womon  were  rttrou^oera. 

'Sh^  occupy  thatched  cotta^ft,  30  or  40  feet  in 
dlamotar,  i^  of  t^«  ^^  «^  oottawood  tree.,  ixA^f^ 
with  the  atrai  of  ^hoat.  com  aiiaLke,  and  cano. 

(lotton,  ^eat,  raalao,  hewai,  pung?kln8,  and  water, 
nialcma  ara  the  chief  a^icaltural  product,  of  tho«o  pooplo. 
thoir  field,  are  laid  off  in  a^uarc.  and  watered,  by  t^o 
Xo^uiaa.  frcm  the  aUa  river.    Their  isiq^mmiU  ^  ^ 

hasbanary  are  the  Troodon  plou^.  the  harrow,  and  the  caat^ 

gteal  KKO  (procurad  probably  fran  Scaiora) ^cy  hwt 

many  omwnents  of  eea-ehall.,  ^otlne.  in  msf  opinion,  their 
recent  migration  froa  the  gulf.^ 

^Baoryi  Military  Reconnoissance  from  n.Leav amort* 

to  San  Die60,1546-7,^132,  1848. 


ALAPCON  ON  INDIAB  OF  COLORADO  RIVER.  1540 

Ruth  Putnam  and  H.  I.  Priestley  in  a  pamphlet 
on  the  origin  of  the  name  *Califomia*' say  that 
Alarcon's  main  exploit  in  1540  wae  to  sail  up  the 
Colorado,  and  that  he  has  much  to  eay  about  the 
Indians  in  his  report  which  is  given  in 
Relatione  della  navigatione  &  scoperta  che  feoe  11 
Capitano  Fernando  Alarohone,  Rarausio,  363-370i  The 
Relation  of  the  navigation  and  discovery  which 
Capjtaine  Fernando  Alarchon  made,  Hakluyt,  III,  426-439. 

Putnam,  Ruth  &  Priestley,  H.  I.,  California:  the 
Name,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubs.,  Vol.  4,  no.  4, 
p.  346,  Dec.  19,  1917. 
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TUUI  AND  OOCOPA  imitSS 
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Col.  Geor^  Nauman  in  a  letter  to  Major  E.  D#  Townsend, 
dated  Fort  Tuna,  Jan#  2R,  1^66  and  reportir^  his  ins]  ection 
of  Fort  Tuwat  includee  the  followim  notes  on  the  Yumae 
and  Cocopaa ; 

•On  the  24th  I  had  a  conference  with  Rauacjuali  the  pririoij^l 
chief  of  the  Yumas.  ejnd  Colorado g  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Cocopap .  and  several  suVohiefs  of  both  nations.     They  all 
profess  the  most  anxious  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  each 
other  and  the  whites*     They  assert  most  positively  that  they 
have  no  hostile  intentions  against  us,  or  ayainst  each  other: 


but  that,  a  bitter  feud,  of  very  ancient  date,  exists  between 
the  two  people  and  that  it  is  constantly  likely  to  break  out 
into  overt  acts.     I  do  not  think  these  peojle  could  easily 
bd  prevailed  on  to  combine  for  scarcely  any  purpose  whatever* 

I  have  made  the  most  sedulous  inquiries  to  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  intercomrrunication  between  these  tribes  and 
those  fartisBHr  north,  and  have  oome  to  \^v^  conclusion  that 

there  is  none  whatever.     They  do  not  se®n  in  the  slightest 

CevenJ 
degree  to  be  a.C(iuainteaVwith  the  banks  of  the  Piver  Colorado 


beyond  a  few  hundred  miles 
them,  a  land  of  nystery.* 


all  beyond  seems  to  be  to 


Lt.   Col.  Geor-^e  Nauman,  letter  to  Major  £•  D. Townsend , 

/ssistant  Adjutant  General^ort  T  jma, Calif  •,  Jan.  28,1056# 
On  file  in  •Old  Files  Division\  Adjutant  Genomics  Office, 
No.   P  50/53,   1856^ 
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PIMA8 


The    follov^ing  article   by  John  D*  Walker    on   the   Pimas    (includir^ 
a  short   vocabulary)    is  a  MB  bound   in  HaveS*   collection  of  the    Indiana 


of  California.    (No  date  ,  Sci.rL.cx^Wt>\    (^  cvv^  <l.7^.«4A  ilJU.*.;^,^] 


••The  Pimas   inhabit  the   country  on  both  banks   of  the    Gila  piver^. 
200  miles  &bo^ve   its  mouth-      They  claim  the    territory  lying  between 
the   follovdng  boundaries.      Commencing  at  a  mountain  about  12  miles  from 
the  bend   of  the    Gila  River,    thr^)line   runs  up  said  river   to    the   Maricopa    • 
Coppermine-      The   north  line  extends   to  Salt  River  and   the  southern   one 
to   the   Picacho,     The  Pimas   and  Maricojjas,  who  live  near   them,   are  well 

i 

built,    generally  tall  and  bony,    the    latter   even  more   so   than   the    fbrmer . 
Most    of   them  are  a  little  under  six   feet,    thoiagh   there  are  some    of  them 
who  are  above   this  standard-      Th^   have  aquiline  noses  and  high  cheek 
bones.      The  hair,  which   is   rather   long,    is  worn  hanging  down  the  back 
loose-      Their   only  dress  was  a  breechcloth  and  in  cold  weather  a  cotton 
blanket   of  their   own  wanufticture.      Sometimes    sandals  ard  moccasains  of 
law-hide  are  voni.     All   of  them  paint,    using  no   particular  design  J   the 
men  mostly  with  dark  colors,   the   women,  red  and  yellow*     Black   is    the 
war  paint-      Their  colors  are  either   clay   or  raineraL    rocks  which  they, 
find    in   the   mountains  and  burn.     By  mixing  different  substances   they 
kno     how   to  prepare  any  desired  shade   of  color # 

Their  Wiokyups  are    of  conical   alB-pe   ft-om  six  tp  eight  feet 
square.    They  "built  a  f ramewo rJc o^  willows,  i»4iich   they. lie  together  on 

the    top;    this    is   ooirerer'  with  exior,  .-eed  and  later  with  earth.      The 
iiar_icopa_have  a  ventilating   hole    in   the    top,    while  the  Pima  have  no 
such  aperture.      The  dwellings  of  th-    formar   are  also  in  general    some- 
What  larger. 


They  hunt  bujt  rarely.     Deer     antelope  and  rabbits,    they    chase 
on  horseback,   a  la^rge  numbei    of  Indians  collecting   together    for    that 
purpose,   who  form  a  long  line  and   run  the  animal   down,  when    they   kill 
it  with  arrows •      They  also   seldom  fish,    only  when   th^    river   is  low. 
Sometimes  they  use   for  this   purpose  basket  nets  made  of  willows,   while 
at   others  they  shoot   the  fish  with  arrows-      They  are  an  agricultural 
people  and  ^^ere   fohnd   cultivating  the   soil,  when   first  discovered  by 
the  whites.      They  grow  a  certain   species    of  wheat,  which   they  claim  to 
have  posses. jed  already  before   their  contact  with  the  vhites;   also 
corn    (maize),    beans  pumpkins,  and  other   vegelbables.      They  also  culti* 
vate  a  kind    o^  tobacco,    this  which   is  very   li^t   they  make  up   into 
cigaritos,  never    using  a  pipe.      They  say  that  horyes  became  numerous  in 
their  country,   after    the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled  by  the  Mexican 
Government.      Their   farming   implements  were  made   of  wood,    such  as  plows 
and   shovels.      The  women  make   some  very  good   pottery;   painting    it  vith 
bright  colors  and  at  times    also  glazing  it. 

Their  weapons  are   only  bows  and  arrows,    the   former  made   of  stoo  ng 
willow  boughs  with  a  twisted  sinew  string;    tne   latter  of  arrow  weed* 
War  arrows  have  stone  points  and   three  feathers;   hunting  arrows  two 
feathers  and  a  wooden  point   only.     When  about  to  commence  a  war,    the 
chiefs  assistant  or  conductors   or   some    of  the    principal  warriors,    go 
to  each  village  and  notify  the  men    of    the    fact,    telling  them  at  the 
same  time   the    place   of  rendez«vous«      The   chief  or  captain  has  an  as* 
sistant,    something  like  an  aide*»de-oamp  or  adjutant,   who  publishes 

4 

his   orders  and  who   is  also  a  member   of  the    council.     When   they  reach 
a  convenient  place  near  the  enen^y's   territory,    they  clear    off  a  circle 
in   ths   middle    of  which  ^  fire   is   lighted*     Around   this  they  all  seat 
themselves,    the   chief  flacing  the   direction  toward  which  th^   are 


marching •     The  master  of  the   ceremonies   sits  at   the  right  hand  of  the 
chief  and  the   prophet  at    the   left.     Commencing  with  songs  and  recita* 
tio|i8|   they   finish  the   ceremony  wit|i  a  council  of  war,   during  which 
the   prophet  gives  his  auguiy   of  the  campaign.     The  enemy,    if  circum^ 
stances  permit   it,    is  always  attacked  before   or    Just   about  daybreak. 
Men  are  never   taken  prisoner  s,  but  are  always  killed  on   thejbat  tie  field. 
Women  and  children  when  captured,    they  sell  as    soon  as   possible.     They 
never  scalp  nor    in  any  manner  mutilate  the    fJsllen  foes*     The  office   of 
chief  is  hereditary , although  th^  may  be  deposed  for  misconduct.      In 
such,  a  case   the   successor   is  appointed  by  general   consent.     Chiefs  have 
l)ut  very  little  authority  in  time    of  peace,  and  can   only  advise,  never 

punish* 

During  sickness  th^  consult    the  medecine-man  ,  who  first  tries 
the  powers  of  incantations  before  he  proceeds  to   the   use,  of  medicinal 
remedies.     If  his  singing  produces  no  effect,  he  prescribes  emetics^, 
purgatives,  blood  letting,   using  as  a  lance  a  piece  of  glass,  also 
burning.     The  sweat  house   is  unknown.     They  bathe  almost  daily  throughout 
the  year.     To  mke  the  hair  glossy,    th€y  plaster   it   in  the   evening  with 
mud  and   gum  which  they  wash  put  again  during  the  morning  bath. 

There  is  ndiT'arriage  ceremony  among  them,  but  the   ties  of  con- 
sanguinity are  strictly  observed.     Polygamy  is  allowed  but  is  not  common 
among  them.     The  women  are  very  chastej  prostitutes  are  regarded  as 
outcasts,     then  a  girl  has  reached  the  age  of  puberty  certain  ceremo- 
nies   take  place,  dancing  and  singing  being  the  principal   features, 
Pour  days  after   the    first   signs  of  menstruation  have  appeared  the   girl 
is   taken  to   the  prophet  by  some    of  her  relations.     She  gives  him  some 
trifling  present,  whereupon  he  goes  through  a  short  ceremony  to  take 
the  evil  out  of  her.     All  women,  whether  married  or  single,  must  livs 


apart  from  the  village  during   their  menstruation.     If  any  male  should 

* 

come  in  contact   with  them  during  that  tl^  th^  believe  he  would  become 
sick.     During  childbirth  the  women  also  keep  apart.     The  latter,  as 
with  most  Indians,   takes  place  with  hardly  any  pains  ^nd  generally  very 
quickly.     After  bathing,   the  women  rejoin  their  families. 

T^elr  amusements  consist   in  games  of  football,    foot  racing  and 
gambling.     They  dance   only  when   celebrating  a  victory.     Sometimes  they 
also    fight  m^m  batUes.     Each  village  has   its   own  songs.   Sometimes  the 
people  of  one  village   invite    thoseof  anotjaer .     On  sudi    occasions   the  guesti 
receive  presents,   which  must  be  returned  for  others  of  like  value  at 
the  return  visit.     These  feasts  are  also  celebrated  with  singing.  r 

Of  the   Sahuara   (a  species  of  Gigantea)    they  make  wine,  with  irtiich 
they  intoxicate  themselves  on  certain  occasions. 

They  bury  their  corpses  as  soon  as  death  tee   taken  place.     The 
corpse   is  tied  in  a  blanket  the  legs  bent  upwards   so  as   to  make  as   small 
a  bundle  aa  possible.     Thqr  sink  a  shaft  about  six  feet  deep  at   the 
bottom  of  which  they  excavate  a  vault  into  which  they  place  the   corpse 
with  some  small  portion  of  property.     House  apd  all  other   property  of 
the  diseased  are  burned  and  his  horses  are  killed.      If  he  leaves  chil- 
dren some   little  property   is  reserved   for  them.     Women  mourn  for  3 
months    (widows  or  daughters),  butting  their  hair  short,  not  cleaning 
themselves  and  wearing  dark  colors  only* 

They  rarely  bss  ornaments.     Sometimes  the  men  will  wear  earrings 
made  of  blue  stones   found  near    the  ruins  on  the  Gila.     They  belier* 
that  their  prophets  can  iiake   it   rain. 

They  have  nainy  traditi.ons  among  th.em.     Some  of  them  concerning 
the  migration  of  a  people  v*iom  they  call  'Hohoomm*.   ancients  or   ex- 
-  tinct  peopls.     Th^   say  they   were  (bred     ?)     by  an  eagle.      They  partic- 
ularly assert  that   they  did  not  receive  these  traditions  from  the 


Spaniards  but  that  they  existed  among  then,   long  before  the   Spaniards 
oaxne  to  that  country.   They   further  say,    that  they  had  a  propheoy  that 
some  people   like   the  Amerioans  would   oome   to   them  and  assist  and  educate 
them . 

The  Casa  Orande   on  the  Gila  Rirer,   th^  say  was  built  by  SdtranOi 
after  whom  it  is   called  at  this  day.     He  was  a  Pima  and  in  his  time 
their  nation  became  so   popiilous    that  the    country  would  not  support  them* 
Then  Sivano*s  son  took  a  portion  of  the  people  to  Salt  River ^  where  he 
also  put  up  some  buildings  and  made  a  large  canal   (aoeguia)  .     Here  the 
people  multiplied  and  became  a  larg.e  nation  and  had  a  great   city.  Tinally 
a  woman  became   their  chief  ruler.     She  had  a  splendid  throne  made  of 
bluestone«     A  pet  bird  told  her    thet   the   city  was  to  be  destroyed.     Jll 
this  time,  they  had  been  at  war  with  a  people  living  near  the  Rio  Verde 
and  who  also   ha(^  buildings,   their   outposts  being  at  IfoDowells .     Lastly 
an  eastern  peopile    came   in  three   large  columns  and  destroyed   the   oities 
and  nearly  all   the   people. 

A  Pima  never  touches  his  skijt  with  his   nails,  but  always  uses  a 
small  stick  for  th&  t  purpose,   which  he  renews  every  fourth  day  ajid  wears 
in  his  hair*  .  • 

mien  a  man  has  killed  an  Apache  he  has  to    go  throu^  a  oertain  piiri* 
fioation.     Hashas  to  fast  for  16  days  and   only  after  the  fourth  day  he 
Is  allowed  to  drink  a  little  pinole.     During  the    16   d^ys  he  must  not 
look  on  a  blazing    fire  nor  converse  with  anybody ,  and  must  live  alone 
in  the  woods*     A  man   is  appointed  to  take  oare  of  hiqi.     On  the   17th  day 
a  large  place    is  cleared  off  near   the  village,   whe rig   th^y  make  a  ring 
in  the   center   of  which  a    fire  is  lighted.     Outside   of  the   circle    the  men 
sit  each  in  a  small  hole  with  his  arms  hanging  on  a  pole  behind  him. 


Puring  the  evening  some  old  men  are  selected,' who  take  the  arms  of  the 
Apache  slayers,  and  dance  and  sing  with  them  in  the  inner  circle.  For 
this   they  receive   presents.      Pour  daye  &fter    this  the  purified  men  may 

return  to  their  families.     The   families   during  this  time  have   also  been 

* 

secluded.  This  ceremony  is  said  to  have  its  origin  with  8gs-u«kha, 
who  after  having  killed  a  monster,  also  fasted  for  16  days. 


'* 
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Itoni  Aoh«  -  Vopokuam,  Little  Kye  Chief,  Half  Pima  ft  helf  Maricopa^ 


Maricopa  Vooabula: 


Dialect  of   the  Yiuna  language  differs  only  in  accentuation. 


J  •'» 


Han 

• 

epaeh 

Woman 

Bia-y*aok 

TIather 

i'caeh 

Mother 

i^OLZuh 

Son 

Iftiomai  eh 

Daughter 

me-chiieh 

Head 

kutzaeh 

Hair 

e-eeh 

Ear 

emailkeh 

Bye 

ethoeh 

Hose 

i^khoese 

Mout  h 

yaaeh 

Tongue 

a«-pailBh 

Tooth 

edooteh 

Hand 

e^salish 

Dey^ 


njash-sendieh 


Fingers  (b)   sarapeh 


Feet 
House 


emeeh 
e  *  vaeh 


Axe 

animamkike 

Knife 

quarooh 

sky 

maieh 

sun 

n^Jash 

moon 

chal*e*aBh 

star 

kham-sezch 

Night 

tin  n'Jan 

Fire 

auzh 

Water 

i&atab 

* 

River 

khawilah 

Stone 

a^wieh 

•- 

Mountain 

a 'wish 

Tree 

zieh 

Dog 

khate 

White 

khaioal 

Blaok 

n^yeelkh 

Red 

khuett 

I 

njash 

Thou-you 

maansh 

He 

h-wann 

1. 

sentik 

2. 

kharik 

3. 

1 

khamok 

4. 

tijumpakh 

5. 

tsaraph 

6. 

khamkhook 

7. 

pakh-kick 

e.' 

tzamkhook 

9. 

khamkhamook 

10. 

tzakhoolt( 

(^ovsov ; 


^'■°"'  John  D.  Walker.  MS  911  the  PiaaB.  in  Benj.  Hayes' 
Scrapbook  on  Calif.  Indians.  Bancroft  Library. 


This  Life  One  Day  At  a  Time,  Do  the 
Work  We  Can  Do  the  Best  Doing  It 
As  Well  As  We  Can,  and  Be  Kind." 


Health  Hints 

The  more  we  demand  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  state  in  the  way  of  health 
protection,  the  more  the  Government  or 
state  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  our 
private  affairs  and  privileges.  If  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  state  to  keep  us 
well  and  to  fix  us  up  when  we  become 
incapaciated,  the  same  state  will  claim 
the  right  to  prohibit  certain  demon- 
strated bad  practices  and  to  insist  on 


take  additional  interest  in  their  manner 
of  living.  Insurance  companies  during 
recent  years  show  the  same  tendencies 
and  are  sending  out  literature  to  their 
policy  holders  showing  them  how  to 
maintain  health  and  prolong  life.  Good 
business,  and  v/e  expect  a  further  step 
of  this  kind  when  insurance  companies 
will  separate  the  risks  into  classes 
giving  a  lower  rate  to  the  man  who  lives 
right  and  penalizing  the  one  who  insists 
on  too  much  personal  liberty.  This  is  the 
lay  of  a  layman  but  the  American  Med- 
ical Society  is  welcome  to  such  wisdom 
as  it  may  contain. 


;a 


ing  should  be  transferred  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  alembic  of  one's 
own  personality. 

Of  course,  a  short  quotation,  here  and 
there,  will  not  be  amiss  in  any  speech. 
But,  the  injunction  "be  yourself*  should 
be  closely  observed,  especially  by  be- 
ginners, as  you  can  make  yourself  a 
more  natural  speaker  by  expressing  in 
your  own  words  the  ideas  you  gain  from 
your  reading. 

Using  your  own  words  means  that 
you  have  thoroughly  digested  the  ma- 
terial. You  will  then  be  more  concerned 
with  time  in  which  to  say  all  you  want, 
rather  than  with  any  lack  of  ideas  on 
your   subject.    On  the  other  hand  to 


While  it  is  true  you  may  lead  a  horse 
to  water  but  you  can't  make  him  drink, 
it  is  also  true  you  may  send  a  boy  to 
school  but  you  can't  make  him  think. 


No  race  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  made  any  progress  or  advanced 
to  a  state  of  enlightenment  and  inde- 
pendence except  through  its  own  efforts, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  there 
will  be  any  Divine  intervention  in  favor 
of  the  Indian.  We  should,  therefore 
teach,  him  to  pray,  not  that  his  just 
burdens  be  lightened,  but  rather  that 
he  be  given  the  strength  to  bear  them. 

— Chemawa  American. 


Faculty  and  Students  of  Pima  Boarding  School.  Sacaton,  Arizona 
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152  PEMAS.  Among  the  Pemas  or  the 
Mission  to  the  Pema  and  Maricopa  Indians. 
111..  12mo.     Albany,  1893  $1-75 
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INDIANS.    Cook,    C.    H.    Among 

the    Pimas,    or    Mission   to   the   Pima 

and    Maricopa.    12mo.   cloth,   pp.    136. 

I  Albany,    1893.  $1.00 
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When  the  Supai  Indians  Store  Pinyon  Nuts 

By  Edwin  D#  McKee,  Park  Naturalist,  Grand  Canyon 


"Early  this  fall  (1931)  the  Supai  Indiana  were  very 
busy  gathering  pinyon  nuts.  They  said  there  was  a  long, 
cold  winter  ahead.  When  I  asked  one  how  he  knew,  I  was  told 
that  the  abundance  of  the  nut  crop  gave  certain  evidence. 
Even  though  the  weather  forecasting  of  the  Supais  is  not 
based  on  modern  scientific  methods,  it  seems  to  have  been 
accurate  at  least  on  this  occasion.  The  winter  has  definitely 
started  out  as  a  long,  cold  one." 

Continuing,  McKee  states  that  at  the  Grand  Canyon  during 
November  and  December,  1931,  snow  fell  on  16  days,  and  on 
December  12  had  an  average  depth  of  18  inches  on  the  South  Rimt 
with  a  total  of  42.75  inches  for  the  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1928  the  total  snow  fall  was  only  16  inches,  in  1929 
nothing;  in  1930,  5.75. inches.  (Possibly  3.75  inches,  the 
figure  being  indistinct.) 

In  the  matter  of  temperature:  On  the  South  Rim  on  December 
13,  1931,  the  thermometer  registered  5  degrees  below  zero,  which 
is  13  degrees  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  year. 
In  brief,  the  November^December  records  of  this  year  show  a 
minimum  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  same  months  during 
any  of  the  three  previous  years. 

Grand  Canyon  Nature  Notes,  Vol.6  No. 3  Jan.  1932 
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BANNOCK  niDIMS 
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Miles'  Weekly  Register,  March  25,  1837,  publishes 
the  following  account  of  a  journey  of  fur  traders 
to  Monterey  in  1635-6  and  an  attack  niade  upon  th&n 
by  E annock  and  Snake  Indians: 


"Battle  of J^he  fur  Traders  with  the  Indians  near 

the  Rocky  Mountains >   The  Jonesborougih  (Tenrit) 

the 
Sentinel  ofAiarch  8  contains  an  interesting  narrative 

from  Mr,  Stephen  K.L^Meek,  now  in  that  town,  and  who 

has  been  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  a  member  of  a  tar 

company •  The  company  last  surrinier  left  Eio  del  Norte 

July  20,  for  Montras,  in  California,  On  September  9,. 

they  were  surrounded,  and  shot  at  by  a  large  party 

of  the  Banark  and  Snake  Indians >  anned  with  arrows. 

———I   Ml     1  i^M^w      ■■      ■■■■      «      ■■■mw     9 

The  return  fire  from  the  deadly  rifles  of  the  hunters 
told  a  dismal  tale,  and  the  Indians,  astounded,  fell 
back  with  their  rude  bows  and  arrows,  which  were 
found  powerless  weapons.  The  mules  were  then  repacked, 
^nd  the  course  resumed  over  the  interminable  prairies. 
l«'ive  01  tne  hunters  in  this  skirmish  were  wounded, 
and  one  (Mr.  Wm.  Small)  was  shot  dead  by  the  arrow 
of  a  chief,  who  soon  after  was  brouglit  down.  The 
Indian  loss  v/as  27  fou^d  dead;  the  wounded  probably 
twice  the  number.  On  the  16th,  about  150  of  the 
sajfne  tribes  hung  on  the  compary's  flanks,  and  began 


Fur  Traders '  battle  with  Bannock  h  Snake  Indians  r  -  y, 


ovs. 


to  seat  themselves  down  in  rings  and  smoke  their  pikes. 
At  this  moment,  30  of  the  mountaineers  rode  up  to 
within  40  steps  of  the  savages  and  discharged  upon 
them  their  rifles  with  deliberate  aim.  The  Indians 
scattered  like  partridges  from  the  hawk,  leaving  18 
dead  and  5  prisoners,  which  lattejp, after  being  severely 
whipped,  were  set  at  liberty.  Travelled  now  4  days 
across  the  Salt  Plains,  when  they  struck  the  California 
mountains,  crossing  which  took  15  days,  and  in  14  days 
more  they  reached  the  two  Laries;  now  scarce  of  food, 
and  killed  a  horse,  and  subsisting  on  the  same  11 
days,  came  to  the  Spanish  settlements.  Here  procuring 
provisions,  they  proceeded  to  Montras,  where  they 
spent  the  winter  agreeably  in;  balls  and  parties  given 
by  the  Spanish  ladies.  On  April  1st  left,  and  in  10 
days  struck  the  snow  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Salt  or  California  mountain.  The  company  now  had 
100  horses,  80  mules  and  25  head  of  cattle.  Before 
reaching  the  plains  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
they  had  to  leave  30  horses,  9  mules  and  all  the 
cattle  in  the  snow,  wnich  was  b  feet  deep.  In  the 
fore  part  of  May  reached  St.  Rmry's  river.— on  the 

4th  of  July,  1636,  Quepaw  or  Bear  river,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  their  furs.!*— Niles' 
Weekly  Register,  Vol.  52,  p.  50,  March  25,  1837. 
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B  A  N  A  X. 


(Near  Snake  Riyer,^ south  of  Market  Lake,  Idaho.) 

Dec.  11,  1853.— "When  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  Snake 
Siver,  we  descriM  on  its  banks  a  single  lodge;  when,  heing 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  fresh  meat,  and  supposing  this 
to  be  the  lodge  of  some  Indian  hunting  lmB*«sg.  or  trapping. 
Gabriel,  the  guide,  started  to  ascertain  who  its  inmates 
were,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  enough  fresh  meat  to  carry 
us  to  Fort  Hall.  The  Indian,  with  his  two  boys,  were  off  a 
short  distance  hunting,  leaving  his  squaw  alone  at  the 
lodge.  Espying  whites  travelling  towards  her  lodge,  she 
seized  a  gun  and  ran  to  some  nei^boring  rocks,  and  there 
couched  herself,  expecting  some  misfortune  about  to  befall 
her,  and  resolved  to  fifi^t  to  the  last.  Finding  her  in  thii 
strong  place,  and  her  lodge  deserted,  Gabriel  spoke  to  her 
in  Indian,  asking  where  her  husband  was.  She  answered, 
•Yonder  in  the  field,  hunting. '  Seeing  from  their  conduct 
they  were  friends  and  not  enemies,  as  she  had  supposed,  she 
emerged  from  her  hiding-place  and  discharged  her  gun— a 
signal  for  her  husband  to  return— when,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  major-domo  was  on  the  ground.  Ittwas  a  lodge  of  BanaxJ* 
on  their  way  to  the  mountains  for  game,  and  had  stopped 


B  A  K  A  X  (continued) 

Being  unable  to  secure  provisions  from  these  Indians, 
the  party  moved  on  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  en- 
camped.  During  the  night  the  mules  strayed  away, 
and  under  date  of  Dec.  12,  1853,  Ifullan  says: 

■All  of  our  aniiaalB  were  found  this  morning  save  one; 
when,  a  short  time  after  missing  him,  we  espied  at  a  dis- 
tance  our  Banax  friend  leading  him  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  it  having  strayed  to  his  band  of  horses  during  the 
night*  He  was  acconqpanied  by  his  son,  who  it  se^ed  had 
turned  out  at  an  early  hour  this  morning  and  caught  a  nxan- 
ber  of  fine  trout,  which  he  brought  to  our  camp  and  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  return  for  which  we  gave  him  a  supply  of 
tobacco.  — -JiSii-Sri  I* •  ^ 3^' 


^^^v^  Y^H^ 


SHDSHONEES 

Col.  George  Wri^t  in  a  letter  to 
L.  Thomas,  Aaaiatant  Adjutant  General, 
dated  Port  Vancomrer,  Oct.  10,  1860 
reports  an  attack  upon  a  party  of 
immigfant.  by  the  niountain  Spukef 
or  Bannocks*  in  the  ricinity  of 
Salmon  Falls  in  which  he  writes  as 
follows: 

"The  Snakes  (including  the  Root-diggers , 
Mountain  Snakes.  Bannodcs  &o),thourfi 


composed  of  fnany  bands  who  wander 
OTer  the  wide  extent  of  country  in 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  department, 
are  not  foimidable  in  proportion  to 
their  nurnbem.* 

Col.  Geoi^  Wright,  letter  to  L. Thomas, 
As3t.  Adj.  Gera.,  Oct.  10,1060.  US. 
War  Dept.,   'Old  Files  Diyision,'  18B5. 


BONACKS 


laportant  natter  on  Shoshone,  Snykes, 
Bonaoks.  and  loot  as.  *-Wi  Ikes'  E^lorlng 
toadiiifi&..%(>,  472^473,1845 


GHIEP  POKATELLO  OF  IDAHO 
Chief  PnTmtello  (often  spelled 
Pocatello)  of  the  Idaho  Bannok  is 
mentioned  as  escaping  after  the  battle 
on  Bear  River,  Jan.  29,  1863. 

Peter  Got  tfredson  Jngip  n  nfipredptiona 
in  Utah.pp.llo.^^'^,  i^-L^ 


? 


3MU   INDIANS. 

Aaahel  Monger,  In  hie  diary  of  en  oyer- 
land  trip  from  Ohio  to  Oregon,  came  in  contact 
with  "Snake  or  Shoshone  Indians"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  old  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

On  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Fonaok 
[Bannock]  and  Shoshone  at  Port  Hall.   The 
latter  name  he  here  spells  Shoushevnee. 

On  August  17  he  camped  on  Snake  River 
opposite  the  Shoots,  a  few  miles  above 
Salmon  Falls,  and  mentions  that  the  Indians 
there  had  built  "three  houses  of  willows 
and  grass". 

Diary  of  Asahel  Munger  and  Wife, 
Oregon  Hist.  Soo.  i^uart..  Vol.  8,  No.  4, 
pp.  399,  400,  401,  Dec.  1907. 


BANNOK  INDIANS  IN  IDAHO 
Uathington  Irving,  quoting  Bonneville,  writes 


[*,  and  states: 


"As  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  they  move 
down  the  right  bank  of  Snake  River,  and  encamp 
at  the  heads  of  the  Boise«and  Payette."  Later 
in  the  season  "they  strike  upon  the  tributary 
streams  on  the  left  bank  of  Snake  Biver,  and 
'encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Portneuf  and  Black- 
foot  streams,  in  the  Buffalo  Bangs."  —  Irving: 

Tii«  BoGkv  Mmin*"^"«-  "T  g^oonqg'  Jn^1<iflnt,ff.  and 

JdvantTirtli  in  th^  ^^^  ^' 

.  Yol.   1, 


p.l61,  Philadelphia,  1837. 


uimosa  INDIANS 

The  Oalifornia  Weekly  Courier 
(San  franciice),  Sept.  3©.  1850  (quot- 
ing the  Oregon  Spectator  Sept.  19), 
reports  the  killing  of  a  white  man  on 
Burnt  Biyer  by"SMkft  er  Bennao  Indiana' 

California  Weekly  Courier  (fron  Oregon 
Spectator  Sept.  19,  1850)  Sept. 30, 


•»'>     v> 


BANAX  INDIANS 

Mentioned  by  Lt.  John  Mullan  as  having  lived 
or  camped  on  Snake  River,  Medicine  Lodge  Creek, 
and  Hooked  Man  Creek. 

Lt.  John  Mullan.  33d  gong..  Isi.  Sess.. 
H.Ex.  Doc.  129,  pp.  326,  331,  339,  341,  ibOO. 


-^^^--oA^. 


'^A/Wv'sjC;  C'>,4^ 


-S 

^ 


SOUTHERN  EXTENSION  OP  CEBTAIN  TRIBES 


Wilkes  states: 

**0n6  thing  seems  vpell  established^  that  the  tribes  are 
gradiBlly  extending  then^elves  to  the  southward^  or  rather » 
the  more  north exn  are  encroachiqg  on  those  of  the  south.     It 
is     well  known »  that  lihki  is  now  called  the  Blackfeet  country 
was     fonserly  possessed  by  the  Snakes;  and  that  the  older  oien 
of  the  nation  are  well  acquainted  wi&  this  fact.     The  country 
DOW  in  possession  of  ttie  Snakes,  belonged  to  the  BonackSt  who 
ha  TO  been  driven  to  the  Sandy  Desert.     The  Kiniwas  and 
Cananches  are  instances  of  the  same  occurrence.     This  noTement 
is  attributed  to  the  desire  o^  each  tribe  to  possess  a  more 
fertile  soil  and  more  genial  climate;  and  to  the  exhaustion  of 
game  or  emigration  of  the  buffalo  to  the  east.     There  are  none 
of  these  animals  now  found  west  of  the  Youta  Lake;  and  sereral 
years  ago,  according  to  the  hunters »  they  deserted  that    region 
to  range  nearer  ttie  Rocky  Mountains;     the  space  between  whidh 
and     the  then  But  as  is  now  the  great  buffalo  country;  and 
frequented  by  the  Nez  PerceSt  Bonacks,  Snakes^  and  Flatheads^ 
where  these  latter  hare  frequent  contests  witibi  the  Crows  and 
Blackfeet."~Wilkes.  Soloring  fapedJt  i OB  Jc^^t 473^74 ,1845. 


TRIBAL  NAMES  ON  WILKBS  MAP     (1841),  1845 

Wilkes  •  large  >Map  of  the  Oregon  Tarritory^  dated 
1841  and  published  in  the  Atlas  7o1um  of  the  HarratJTs 
of  the  U>  S,  fctploring  Expedition     (London  &  Philadelphia) 


1845 »  has  printed  upon  it  the  namds  of  sereral  tribes » 
amorfg  them  the  following: 

""ialaikaP,  between  'Little  Klamet  Lake'  [Lower  Klamat 
Lake]  and'Pitts  Lake'     [Goose    Lake]. 

*^JUfimfil  or  laiaaiL**.  ^dclAsing  'Great  Klanet    Lake'. 

**JblBaihIi  or  Boonanka*'    on  both  sides  of  ^Lewis  or 
Snake  Hi^er'  in  western  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon. 

**Ifl>BJtjar^  east  of  ')^outa  Lake'  [Great  Salt  Lake]. 

Klamath  Riyer^  here  called  ^oo-^tco^tut^na  or  Klamat 
River" ^     has  its  eastern  2/3  in  approximately  the  correct 
course  but  the  western  1/3  runs  northwesterly  into  Bogus 
BiTor  ,as  in  other  maps  of  the  period;  while  Smiths  Biver 
is  located  olmoot    where  lower  Klamath  belongs. 

"Shasta  BiTer"  is  Bogue  Biver.     [This  probably  is  the 
streaoa  named  'Sastise'  and  'Shasty'  by  Peter  Ogden  in  1627* 
][named^~fbr  the  Shaste  tribe  of  Indians. 

•'New  Year  Lake^  appears  to  be  Tule  or  Bhett  Lake. 


i)13TiUBUT10«  OP  otlOJiiOCO  lNDi;iw 


BonneviU«*8  Mnp  of  thn  Tftrritonr  Kflfit  nf  thft  Rookv 
ittountrins  published  by  Irring  In  1837  In  his  book  entitled 
*The  Pocky  SountainB*  shows  the  ?^»«>«»ftft  Indiflnn  as  inhabit- 
ing the  Desert  rll  the  wpy  from  the  erst  b«se  of  the  Sierra 


In^^nti  iMii 


of  Greet  Salt  Lake,  thus  covering  the  entire  course  of  Og- 


dens  RWer* 


■Tf- 


The  r^hft"^"'"* *>  InrtiflnB  he  pli^ced  on  Beer  River,  flowing 
from  Beer  airings  south  to  Grett  Suit  Lake,  which  he  Cf lied 


Lfikft   UnnnftgJUe. 


Tho 


he  placed  on  the  north  side  of 


Snake  River  eist  cf  Mflade  Kiver  oml  south  end  eouth-vost 


f 


of  Three  Buttes, 

Seat  of  Salt  Lake  hip  mrp  rHows  the  fliitti^i  Indif  na 


» 


BANNOCKS 

A.S.Taylor  in  his  Indianology  of  California, 
(California  ifanner,  1863)  quotes  the  San  Francisco 
Evening  Bulletin  of  May  1863,  in  regard  to  tiho9)iQBff 
Indians  of  Nevada.   He  mentions  that  the  Bannocks 
are  neighbors  of  the  Shoshone  on  the  northeast 
and  that  it  was  a  part  of  this  nation  that  Colonel 
Conner  found  it  necessary  to  punish  so  severely 
last  fall  L  fall  of  1862], 24  of  their  number 
being  shot  at  one  time  for  previous  bad  conduct. 


Extract  from  'Remarks  on  Indian  Tribal  Names* .  bv  T^^- 
W.  J.  Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc. .  XJCUl,  298-2*9.  1886; 

Panai'ti 


The  tribe  was  fonnerly  located  west  and  northwest  of  the 
area  appropriated  by  the  shoshoni  but  embracing  the  eastern 
half  of  Oregon,  Western  Idaho,  and  possibly  as  part  of 
Washington  territory.     According  to  extensive  vocabularies 
collected  by  the  writer,  the  larguages  of  the  two  tribes 
are  linguistically  closely  related. 

P^Riti 

Banal ti .  .  So  called  by  the  Sho  shone . 

Bwaracs.  .  Eep.  Ind.  Affrs  for  1849-1850,  p.  49 

Bonarks.  .  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  31st.  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  I, 
1850,  p.  198. 

Bonacks.  .  Wilkes'  Narrative  U.  S.  Explor.  Eiped. .  IV,., 
502. 

Bannacks.  .  Rep.  Ini.  Affrs.  for  1871.  1872,  p.  432. 
B^attees*  •  Ross, Pur  Hunters,  I,  249-251, 

Ponashta.  .  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  31st.  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  I,  (Ist 
^S^  1850,  p.  158 

Pnnr  Devil  Inds.  .  De  Soiet,  Voyage,  II,  45,  46. 

But  four  bands  exist  at  his  day  which  are  known  as 
Kutshuhdika.  Buffalo  Eaters. 
Shdhopanaiti .  Cottonwood-Banaks. 
Yambadilca .  Yampa  (root)  Eaters 
Waradika.  Rye -Grass-Seed-Eaters. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  seven  bands  existed  • 
in  earlier  time  s,  but  owing  to  the  union  of  the  Panaiti. 
and  western  Sho shoni .  it  may  be  that  the  remaining  three 
bands  affiliated  with  similarly  named  bands  of  the  latter. 


BANNOK  TERRITORY 


Accordirg  to  the  Hajidbook^of_Amen^^ 
(Vol.  1,  p.  129,  1907),  in  an  article  written  by 
H.  W.  Henshaw  and  Cyrus  Thomas, it  is  stated  that  the 
Bannok  consisted  of  two  geographic  divisions,  the 
principal  of  which  occupied  southeastern  Idaho  rang- 

« 

ing  into  western  Wyoming.  The  country  claimed  by  this 
southern  division,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Ft. 
Bridger,  July  3,  1868,  lay  between  latitudes  42* and 
45* and  between  longitude  113° and  the  main  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  "It  separated  the  Wihinasht  Sho- 
shoni  of  western  Idaho  from  the  Washaki  band  of 
Shoshoni  of  Wyoming. "  Bridger  had  known  them  in  this 
region  as  early  as  1829,  and  in  1833  Bonneville  found 
than  on  Portneuf  River  immediately  north  of  the 
present  Port  Hall  reservation. 

The  northern  division  was  found  by  Governor 
Stevens  in  1853  on  Salmon  River  in  eastern  Idaho  (Pac. 
R.R.  Reports,  Vol.  1,  p.  329,  1855).  And  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  passed  through  their 
country  in  1905,  may  have  included  them  under  the 
general  name  Shoshoni  unless,  as  is  most  likely,  these 
are  the  Broken  Moccasin  Indians  they  mention. 


BANNOK  INDIANS 


The  first  edition  of  Irving.'s  Bonneville,  entitled  2hfi. 
BocVy  Mountaing;   Or  ScePAa   Inoit^entB  and  AdventimS  in  the  fftf 


from  the  Jo 


.  [BonnflTJUe. 


Philadelphia,  2  yolumes,  1837,  contains  several  mentions  of 


Bflntiok  Indiana,  some  of  them  in  connection  with  localities. 
The  map  in  volume  2  places  the  trihe  (here  spelled  Eann^) 
in  Bear  Eiver  Valley  hetween  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Beer  Spring. 

In  the  text  the  name  is  spelled  Saanflfik  (volnme  1,  pp.159 
and  161;  volume  2,  pp.  33,  35,  41). 


\> 


<  . 


Extract  from  The  Americaii^ndian  by  E.  M. 
Haines,  1888.  ^" 

Pnt-to-van-te  tribe. 


^^■(PH. 


Pot/*ttri^y^-te  "HaiTTes  Z 


*   « 


^e  Pot-to-van-te  tribe,  of  the  regions  of  California, 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  tribes  or  bands  of  the  EfiuaJta 
or  Boot  Diggers,  have  the  following  traditions  concerning 
their  origin  and  existence,  as  given  by  an  Indian  chief 
of  that  tribe:  "The  first  Indians  that  lived  were  Cpyotes. 
When  one  of  thftir  number  died,  the  body  became  full  of 
little  animals  or  spirits,  as  he  thought  them.  After 
crawling  over  the  body  for  a  time,  they  took  all  manner 
of  shapes;  some  that  of  a  deer,  others  that  of  the  elk, 
the  antelope,  etc.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  great 
numbers  were  taking  wings,  and  for  a  while  they  sailed 
about  in  the  air;  but  eventually  they  would  fly  off  to 
the  moon.  The  old  coyotes  (or  Indians)  fearing  that  the 
earth  mi^t  become  depopulated  in  this  way,  concluded  to 
stop  it  at  once;  and  ordered  that  when  any  of  their  people 
died,  the  body  must  be  burnt.  Ever  after  they  continued 
to  burn  the  Body  of  deceased  persons,  then  the  Indians 
be^n  to  a  s  aime  the  shape  of  a  man.  But  at  first  they  were 

very  imperfect  in  all  their  parts.  At  first  they  walked 
on  all  fours,  then  they  beg^n  to  have  some  members  of  the 
human  frame-  one  finger,  one  toe.  one  eye,  one  ear,  etc. 
After  a  time  they  had  two  fingers,  two  toes,  two  eyes, 
two  ears.  etc.  In  all  their  limbs  and  joints  they  were 


yet  very  iinperfect.  and  progressed  from  period  to  period, 
until  they  became  perfect  men  and  women.  In  the  course  of 
their  transition  from  the  Coyote  to  human  beings,  they  got 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  upri^t,  and  lost  their  tails, 
^is  is  with  mary  of  them  a  source  of  regret  to  this  day, 
as  they  consider  a  tail  quite  an  ornament;  and  in  decorating 
themselves  for  a  dance  or  other  festive  occasions,  a  portion 
of  than  always  decorate  themselves  with  tails. 

p»  yo . 


DESMET  ON  BANNOCK  INDIANS 


Father  P.  J.  DeSmet  refers  to  the  enmity  between 

the  "BanacB*  apd  the'Tlat  Heads*  (of  western 

Montana)  in  his 'Indian  Tribes  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains',  pp.  131.  139,  &  198.  1843. 

In  his  'Oregon  Missions  * ,  DeSmet  states 
"The  Flat-Heads  adknowledge  that  the  Banax  are 
the  bravest  of  their  enemies."— P. J. DeSmet, 

» 

Oregon  Missions,  p. 294,  1847. 

The  followirg  spellings  occur  in  DeSmet 's  works: 

■  BanacB .  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

-  '     pp.   129,  131,  139,  &  198,     1843.,     ^   ,^^ 

(ilmcjsdiafis,  Ibid.  pp.  129,  131.  &  198; 
lianac  tribe,  p.  198), 

■  Banax  (uniform  spelling  for  singular,  plural  &  adjective 
"^^      Vovases  aui  Montagnes  Rocheuses ,  pp.  140 ,  176 . 

177.  178,  189,  &200.  1845. 

Banax.  Oregon  Missions.  ,pp.  291  &  294,  1847.  Same  in 

Missions  de  1 'Oregon,  pp.  211.  213,  &  214,     1848. 

. Bamoks .  Lettres  Choisies,  1855-1861,  p.  241,  1876. 
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Hilea  Weekly  Register  ,  Uaroh  26,  1837,  iayiHRShe  Joaea»3- 
"borough  (Tenn).  Sentinel  of  the  Maroh  8  oontalns  an  interest- 
ing nari-atiye  from  Mr.  Stephen  E*  L.  Meeks,  now  In  thaS  town 
ana  who  has  "been  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  a  member  of  ?  for 
oompany*  The  oompany  last  sommer  left  Rio  del  Horte  July  20, 
for  Montras,in  California.  On  September  9  they  were  surrounded 
and  shot  at  by  a  large  party  of  the  ^nark  and  Snake  Indiana, 
armed  with  arrows*  The  retuim  fire  from  the  deadly  rifles  of 
the  hunters  told  a  deadly  tale,  and  the  Indians, astounded, 
fell  baok  with  their  rude  bows  and  arrows,  irtbiloh  were  found 
powerless  weapons* 


Biles  Weekly  Register,  ,  Vol.  52,  Whola  Ho.  1330,  p.  50, 

Maroh  26  ,i  1837 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  THE  INDIAN  'MIKB',  WHOSE  SKULL  WAS 
Given  by  Hon.  Hi.  Kent  to  the  National  Kuseum,  and 

Examined  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka. 

A  letter  from  Richard  R.  Smith.  Mr.  Kent's  representa- 
tive at  Golconda,  Nevada,  addressed  to  the  U.S.  National 
Museum,  under  date  of  March  31,  1919,  states  that  on  that 
day  a  box  ^f  bones  was  shipped  to  the  Museum,  as  per  accom- 
panying bill  of  lading,  and  a  similar  package  containing 
jaw-bones  and  teeth  were  sent  at  the  same  time  by  mail. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  Indian  'Big 
Mike'  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  William  Kent 
to  Dr.  Walcott,  dated  March  3,  1919,  of  which  the  following 

is  a  copy: 

•^The  inclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Hrdlicka  tells  part  of 
the  story.  An  Indian  known  as  "Big  Mike"  left  the  Duck 
Valley  Reservation  with  a  party  about  seven  years  ago,  and 
committed  raids  and  murders  on  the  border  between  California 
and  Nevada.  He  and  his  party  were  pursued  and  finally 
caught  and  practically  exterminated  near  a  ranch  which  I 
owned  in  Nevada.  I  considered  Big  Mike's  skull  as  a  good 
game  trophy,  and  therefore  had  it  dug  up  and  sent  on.  It 
will  be  deposited  in  New  Haven.  Incidentally  I  had  it  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Hrdlicka.  who  reports  that  it  is  extremely 
interesting  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view.  The  party 
accompanying  Mike  were  supposed  to  be  blood  relatives. 
Those  who  were  killed  were  buried  in  a  pile  in  the  Nevada 
desert  about  40  miles  from  Golconda.  at  which  place  my  son 


2 


is  running  a  ranch.  The  remains  have  been  badly  scattered 
by  coyotes  and  badgers,  as  well  as  being  overhauled  some- 
what heedlessly  by  cow  punchers  in  search  of  skulls.  Mr. 
Hrdlicka  is  anxious  to  look  over  the  remains,  believing 
that  they  may  be  of  great  interest.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  every  facility  to  him-automobile  and  labor  to 
assist  in  the  excavation,  so  that  if  he  should  make  the 
expedition,  which  he  believes  to  be  worth  while,  the 
Smithsonian  would  have  no  expense  except  for  his  traveling 
and  subsistence  on  the  way.  While  there  he  suggests,  and  I 
believe  the  suggestion  is  extremely  valuable,  that  he  should 
visit  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  and  find  out  Mike's 
status  among  his  co- temporaries.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  he  is  given  every  facility  to  get  to  the  Reservation, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  our  friend  Cato  Sells  will  see  that 
he  is  properly  introduced  and  taken  care  of  there. 

Any  time  after  April  first  would  be  a  good  time  to 
make  the  trip." 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
Washington,  U.S.A. 

April  29,  1919 


Dear  Dr.  Merriam: 


I  am  enclosing  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  William 
Kent  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  deposit  of  Indian  remains  on  his  son's 

ranch  in  Arizona. 

You  will  note  in  his  letter  of  April  18  his  suggestion 
that  you  might  be  willing  to  look  into  the  matter  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Museum.  Could  you  undertake  to  examine  the  ground 
and  collect  the  skeletal  material  and  forward  it  to  the  Museum? 
I  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  a  Government  bill- 


of-lading. 


Please  return  the  enclosed  correspondence  with  your 


reply 


Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  D.  Walcott 


Secretary. 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
1919  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BANNOK  INDIANS  IN  NW  NEVADA 


Edward  M*  Kern,  topographer  of  the  Fremont 
Sxpedition  of  1845,  states  in  his  Journal  that  he 
reached  the  Sink  of  the  Htnnboldt  River  which  he 
called  the  Sink  of  the  Ubtjb  w  Ogdens  Rivei^  on 
Noyemher  23,  1845*  He  states  that  as  the  party 
approached  the  Sink,  the  Indians  appeared  more 
indigent  and  shy  than  those  seen  along  the  riyer, 
and  that  they  hid  on  the  approach  of  the  party^ 
"raising  smokes  and  other  signs  of  warning  to  their 
friends  of  the  approach  of  strangers.  They  belong 
to  the  Bannack  tribe  of  Diggers,  and  are  generally 
badly  disposed  toward  the  whites*  Walker  was  at- 
tacked some  two  years  since  by  a  party  of  them 
nimbering,  he  thought,  near  600;  these  he  defeated 
without  loss  to  his  own  party •  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  numbered  16*  Walker  was  engaged  at  , 
that  time  exjiloring  for  a  route  into  California, 
through  the  Sierra  Nevada •" 


•Journal  of  Edward  !•  Kem»  in  Captt  J.  H. 
Sirapson's'Rept.  Expl.  Great  Basin  of  Utah  m  1859» 
478,  1876. 


PUNISmffi^JT  OF  BANNOCK  INDIANS 

The  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Semi- weekly  Independent, 
Sept.  6,  1862,  publishes  the  following  account  of 
the  expedition  against  the  Bannock  Indiana  who  killed 
Bailey  and  Cook  at  Antelope  Springs,  in  which  9  of 
the  bannock  Indians  were  killed: 


"Through  the  politeness  of  J?'xunk  Simmons,  we  are 
permitted  to  publish  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  A.  J.  Simmons,  a  lucky  miner  in  the  Huih 
boldt  mines Santa  Clara,  N,T«,  August,  1S62. 

I  have  been  out  2  weeks  on  an  Indian  hunt,  since  I 
wrote  you  last.  Two  men  by  the  names  of  Bailey  and  Cook, 
were  killed  at  Antelope  Springs  ,  about  15  miles  from  the 
Humboldt  River,  and  6  head  of  cattle  driven  off.  As  soon 
as  the  news  reached  here ,  a  party  of  15  was  immediately 
mustered,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  furnished  with 
two  weeks  provisions  and  pack  animals  by  the  citizens. 
We  started  the  next  day,  taking  the  trail  of  the  cattle, 
near  where  the  murders  were  committed,  following  it  7 
days  fiuid  one  night,  about  180  miles, in  a  northerly 
direbtion  into  the  limits  of  Oregon,  to  the  rancheria 
of  the  Indians  who  ki  iled  the  men.  V/e  came  upon  3 
spies,  aoout  2  miles  from  the  rancheria,  and  gave  them 
a  chase  up  a  steep  mountain  amoi^  the  rocks,  which  tried 


Bannock  Indians  2 

the  speed  and  bottom  of  our  horses  and  the  shootir^ 
qualities  of  the  men.  But  we  succeeded  in  killing 
them  after  firing  about  50  shots.  They  would  run 
after  beir^  shot  3  or  4  times.  The  Indians  were  all 
well  aimed.  One  proved  to  be  the  ringleader  of  the 
band,  and  had  a  gun  which  formerly  belonged  to  old 
Peter  Lassen,  who  was  killed  by  these  same  Indians, 
about  50  miles  south  of  where  we  were.  The  gun  was 
recognized  by  Capt.  Weatherlow,  leader  of  our  party. 
We  found  papers  on  this  Indian  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  body  of  Bailey.  The  Indians  at  the  rancheria 
heard  the  firing  and  fled  for  more  secure  quarters  be- 
fore our  party  arrived.  Had  it  not  been  for  meeting 
the  spies,  we  wpuld  have  come  on  to  their  ranch  and 
played  a  lively  game  of  extennination  with  aoout  80 
of  the  wretches,  without  stopping  to  investigate  as  to 
age  or  sex.  They  went  off  in  such  great  haste  that 
they  left  behind  their  clothing,  powder,  winter's 
store  of  seeds  ,  baskets  ,  etc.,  which  we  destxDyed. 
They  had  killed  the  cattle  and  eaten  them.  We  found 
their  hides  at  the  rancheria.  Altogether,  the  party 
killed  9  Indians  that  we  know  of.  Several  got  away 
that  were  badly  wounded.  None  of  our  party  *Bre  in- 
jured, but  several  of  the  horses  gave  out. 

These  Indians  were  Bannodcs,  a  small  tribe  that 
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Bannock  Indiana 


have  become  famous  for  their  darii^,  and  hostility  to 
the  emigrants  and  Honey  Lakers.  But  we  penetrated  the 
heart  of  their  country  and  taught  them  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  soon  forget,  the  first  of  the  kind  they 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  white  men.  Our  friends, 
the  Pah  Utahs.  are  peaceably  and  well  disposed  towards 
the  white  men.  No  fears  are  entertained  of  any  trouble 
with  them— they  have  notJ>ing  to  do  with  the' B annockg . 

r 

and  Winnerauck  says  he  will  assist  in  exterminating 

them.  .  .  .  "—Red  Bluff  (Calif,)  Semi-weekly 
Independent,  Sept,  5,  1862. 
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PONASHTA  [-BANNOCK]  INDIANS 
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Joseph  Lane,  Oovemor  and  'Er-officio  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs'.  Oregon  Territory,  in  a  letter  to  the  'Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs'  of  Oregon  Territory, 
dated  October  22.  1849.  and  published  in  the  Congressional 
Doouraento.  gives  the  foUowirE  paragraph  on  the  territory  and 
numbers  of  the  Pomshta  fe  Bannock]  MiaBl.  extracted  from  a 
report  made  by  Robert  Newell.  Sub- Indian  P&v.t  in  Oregon  and 
a  mountaineer  and  trapper  from  1829-1639.  - 

-The  Pf>na.flhta  Indians  occupy  a  large  district  of  country 
south  of  Snake  river,  from  40  miles  below  Fort  Hall  to  the 
Grand  Round,  south  in  the  direction  of  Salt  Lake,  and  west 
toward  the  California  mountains.     This  tribe  is  divided  into 
smll  bands .  and  are  so  intermrried  with  the  Shoshonees  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them.     The 
Ponashtas  predominate  however.     They  are  a  warlike  people ,  are 
poor,  have  a  few  anns.  and  live  principally  by  hunting  and 
fishing,     l^ey  nuniber  about  80  warriors,  total,  550." 

Message  of  the  President  (tr^sn.itting  reports  and  correspondence 

on^llifornia  and  Oregon).  Sen.^.  1)00^2.  51s o  Cong..  1st 
Se8S..vol.   13  TNo.   561),  p.    169.  May  1550. 


PONASHTA    tBANNOOC]  INDIANS 


Joseph  Lent,  Goremor  and  'Ei-offioio  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs',  Oregon  Territory,  in  a  letter  to  the  'Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Irxiian  /f fairs'  of  Oregon  Territory, 
dated  October  22,  1^49,  and  published  in  the  Consressional 
DocumenU,  giT«8  the  followinfj;  paragraph  on  the  territory  and 
nunjben  of  the  Ponaahta  C  Bajinookl  Mh£aL»  attracted  from  a 
report  made  by  Hobert  Newell.  Sub- Indian  Agent  in  Oregon  and 
a  mountaineer  and  trapper  from  1829- 1B39.  — 

•The  Ponaahta  Indian!  occupy  a  large  district  of  country 
south  of  Snake  river,  from  40  miles  below  Fort  Hall  to  the 
Grand  Round,  south  in  the  direction  of  Salt  Lake,  and  west 
toward  the  California  mountains.     This  tribe  is  divided  into 
small  bands,  and  are  so  intermrried  with  the  Shoshonees  that 
it  is  almost  in$)03sible  to  discriminate  between  than.     The 

predominate  however.     They  are  a  warlike  people,  are 
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poor,  have  a  few  anris,  and  live  principally  by  hunting  and 
fishing.     They  nunfcer  about  80  warriors,  total,  560. 

Messase  of  the  President  (tranarritting  retorts  and  correspondence 

on  California  and  Oregon) ,  Sen.  Be.  Doo,52.  31st  Con;,:.,  1st 
Sw8.,vol.   13  TNo.  561)7  p.   169,  M^^-y  1880. 
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BAN  N  0  K  S  . 

Zenas  Leonard  and  others  left  Pierre's  Hole  Sept. 2,  1832, 
and  arrived  safely  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Multnomah  [=Wil- 
lamettel.  Leonard  says  thb,t  the  Indians  whom  they  saw  trav- 
eling in  groups  of  4  or  5  families,  subsisting  on  fish, 
roots,  buds,  berries,  and  small  go.me,  and  always  roving, 
were  "called  the  Bawnack,  or  Shoshonies."   In  a  footmote 
the  editor  [W.F.Wa^er,  M.l5.]  says:  "This  description  is 
scarcely  in  accord  with  what  we  know  of  the  Bannocks  or 
Shoshones  (Snakes).  It  seems  rather  to  apply  to  the  Pai-utes 
or  Diners  (Root  Diggers)." 

--Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  124,  1904  (repr.from 
original  of  1859) . 


BANNACKS 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races,   I,  463,  1874.) 


The  territorial  range  of  this  tribe,  vari- 
ous spellings,   of  the  name,  and  other  information 
derived  from  various  sources,  with  references* 


Leonard  and  others  joined  Bonneville's  party  on  headwaters 
of  Green  River  in  July  1833.    ^. R.Walker  was  to  take  a  di- 
vision to  the  Pacific,   looking  for  beaver,  and  return  to 
Salt  Lake  the  next  summer.     Leonard  joined  this  division.     _ 
Started  about  July  24.     On  the  4th  day,   "arrived  at  the  huts 
of  some  Bawnack  Indians.     These  Indians  appear  to  live  very 
poor  and  in   the  most  forlorn  condition.     They  generally  make 
but  one  visit  to  the  buff  aloe  country  during  the  year,  where 
they  remain  until  they  jirk  as  much  meat  as  their  females  ca 
lug  home  on  their  backs.     They  then  quit  the  mountains  aid 
return  to  the  plains,  where  they  suleist  on  fish  and  small 
gajae  the  remainder  of  the  year.     They  keep  no  horses. 


8st 


are 


always  an  easy  prey  for  other  Indians  provided  with  guns  and 
horses. "--Ibid  148. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  CEBTAIN  SHOSHONK/.S  TRIBES 
G«n«ral  Hiram  M.  Chitt«ndMi  in  toIub*  2  of  his  ii^rtant 


CQ 


work  tntitlsd 


has  a  good 


deal  ta  bbj  about  a  nimbor  of  Indian  tribas  anconntartd  bj  tba 

Pur  Tradara.  Prwi  thaaa  ara  glaanad  tha  fallowing  na^tanda  ra- 

lating  to  tha  aarlj  diatribntiaa  af  aoaa  of  tha  Shoahanaan  tribaa: 

COMANCUES 
Pornerlj  confadaratad  with  tha  aastam  Shoshonaa  Vnt  ^OTad 

aonthaaat  on  to  tha  plains  ihara  thair  tarritorj  was  south  of 
tha  Arkansas  Rira'r  in  parta  of  lAat  ara  now  OklahOM.  Taxas,  and 

Now  Maxieo.  (paga  880) 

SHOSHONES  OR  SNi^KIS 

"The  triba  dwalt  in  tha  nppar  portiona  of  tho  rallays  of 
Green  and  Snake  rirars  and  the  northern  portion  of  Bear  rirer 
▼alley."  (page  884) 

BANNOCKS 
"Tha  countxy  of  the  Bannocka  waa  tha  territory  between  the 
Great  Salt  laka  and  Snake  rirer.  and  it  lay  athwart  both  tho  . 
Oregon  and  California  Trails."  (page  886) 

PAI-OTES  OR  BOOT  DIGGERS 
"They  dwelt  in  that  deaolate  waste  to  the  weat  and  couth  of 


Great  Salt  lake,  iriiare  nature  haa  dealt  with  a  aore  niggardly 
hand  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  conntzy."  (page  886) 

DTAHS 
"The  Utahs  dwelt  north  of  the  Rarajo  country  in  the  ralleys 
of  Green  and  Grand  rirara.  Tha  oreat  of  tha  Wasatch  range  on 
the  wast  and  the  Uiatah  aountaina  on  tha  north  denoted  the  lia- 
ita  of  their  country  in  thoaa  direct iona."  (paga  887) 

TISUARIKA  OR  SHSEPE/TSBS 
"The  only  tribe  of  Indians  ever  known  to  hare  regulrrly 
dwalt  within  msj  part  of  that  singular  region  which  is  now 
the  Tellowatoae  National  Park."    (page  888) 


B/ELY  DISTRIBUTION  OP  SH03H0NRS  AND  BANNOK 


Gallatin  in  his  coauoent  on  HpT"*"  Rthnologv  states: 
"The  oountiy  of  the  Shoahonees  proper  is  east  of  Snake  River. 
The  western  Shoshonees,  or  Wihinasht,  lire  west  of  it;  and  between 
thea  and  the  Shoshonees  proper,  another  brsnch  of  the  same  family. 


called  Panasht  or  Bonnaks,  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River 
and  the  valley  of  its  tributary,  the  Owyhee  River.  The  eestem. 
Shoshonees  are  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet  and  th?  Upsarokas.  The 
most  northern  of  those  have  no  horses,  live  on  acorns  and  roots, 
ere  called  diggers,  and  considered  by  our  hunters  the  most  miser- 

able  of  the  Indians."  —  Traimftftttons  ^mericBn  Ethno 

vol.  «i,  p.  io. 
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others  the  means  of  throwing  the  country  into  a  panic  hy  making 
an  ^ault  upon  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury. /ft  is  one 
of  the   absurdities  of  our  financial  system  that  /e   govern- 

mSrlf  *"  ^  ^'r''  "'"'^  '°  '^'  P*'^'"^'^  «>*  be^g  a  general 
market  of  supplr  for  the  gold  demands  of  not/.riy  our  own 

people  but  the  ^ople  of  other  countries.  Tl/whole  system 
as  It  stands  to-daj^a  source  of  continuing  loss  /the  people  and 
a  menace  to  their  p^perity.  It  is  only  beca/of  the  strength 
and  determination  o^e  President  in  devisin/nd  in  sanctioning 
methods  to  prevent  evlk  that  otherwise  woul#ome  upon  the  citi- 
zen iH  his  business  relatVis  that  the  coun/  has  been  enabled, 
despite  I  all,  to  maintail|  position  where/s  financial  condition 
commands  complete  confiAice  at  home  a*  abroad. 

How  much  it  means  t%)ossess  the/nfidence  of  those  who 
are  dealing  with  ns  in  our  afcity  and  /rpose  to  maintain  unini- 
peached  our  monetary  inte*ty  is  J^arent  from   the  change 
which  has  come  over  foreign  i%stor/in  American  governments 
and  other  securities  since  thec%u#iation  of  the  syndicate  gold 
loan      Statistics  are  not  at  handMiow  just  what  the  amount  of 
purchases  by  foreign  buyers  of  ouKecurities  since  that  date  have 
been,  but  the  sales  of  railroad  andi^er  stocks  have  been  especially 
large  and  at  advanced  prices.     lMt\s  benefit  has  resulted  also 
from  a  ceasing  to  return  to  us/ock%nd  securities  already  held. 
The  importance  of  all  this  caJiot  be%er-estimated.     It  is  quite 
as  essential  to  command  the/nfidene%f  foreign  investors  as  it 
IS  to  hold  that  of  our  own  ^ple.     Thi%onfidence,  which  leads 
them  to  send  here  money  fit  investment%n  be  held  just  so  long 
as  there  is  here  maintained  a  monetar%stera  which  accords 
with  that  of  every  otherJ|reat  commercia%ation.     It  will  fall 
away  and  finally  be  los|ff  ever  a  law  is  plali  upon  our  statute 
book  making  our  staiilard  of   value,  inde^dent  of  all  other 
countries,  either  a  sjigle  silver  standard  or  ^standard  of  both 
silver  and  gold.        #  ^ 

jAMEffiH.  Eckels. 
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A  BRUSH  WITH  THE  BANNOCKS. 


BY  GENERAL  NELSOUT  A.  MILES,  U.  8.  A. 


In  the  summer  of  1878  I  organized  an  expedition  to  move 
into  and  explore  a  wagon  route  and  telegraph  line  west  of  Fort 
Keogh,  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  also  to  visit  Yellowstone 
Park.  I  selected  a  command  from  among  the  most  experienced 
veterans  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Northwest;  and  then 
with  a  strong  wagon  train,  a  well-equipped  pack  train,  and  all 
the  appliances,  camp  equipage,  and  field  equipment  necessary, 
we  leisurely  moved  up  the  Yellowstone.  The  party  consisted  of 
ten  ofl&cers,  four  civilians,  five  ladies,  and  three  children. 

We  moved  up  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rosehud; 
thence  up  that  beautiful  valley  to  its  head,  practically  going  over 
the  route  followed  by  Custer's  command;  thence  over  the 
high  divide  to  the  Little  Big  Horn,  camping  near  the  battle 
ground  where  the  massacre  occurred,  and  making  a  second  exam- 
ination of  the  ground,  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  the 
distance  between  the  different  forces.  In  this  second  examina- 
tion we  were  accompanied  by  some  of  the  prominent  actors  in 
that  tragedy  on  the  side  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

Moving  up  the  Yellowstone  was  a  continuous  delight;  the 
country  was  covered  with  rich  verdure  and  the  trees  were  in  full 
foliage  ;  game  was  abundant,  and  the  waters  of  the  upper  Yellow- 
stone were  filled  with  delicious  trout.  The  officers  rode  on  horse- 
back, and  the  ladies  and  children,  occasionally  in  wagons,  were 
more  frequently  in  the  saddle. 

After  ten  or  twelve  days'  march,  as  we  neared  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  I  received  information  that  the  Bannocks  had  gone  on  the 
war  path  in  Idaho,  were  committing  depredations,  and  were  com- 
ing through  Yellowstone  Park,  threatening  to  invade  our  own 
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territory.     Of  course,  this  meant  serious  business  and  I  at  once 
prepared  to  check  any  such  invasion  on  their  part. 

Sending  the  non-combatants  to  the  nearest  military  post. 
Fort  Ellis,  just  a  short  distance  from  where  Boseman  now  stands 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  National  Park,  I  started  with 
seventy-five  men  to  make  a  forced  march  and  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  through  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  the 
Bannocks  would  attempt  to  go,  on  their  way  east.  It  had  been 
their  habit  to  go  through  the  mountains  during  the  summer 
season  to  trade  with  the  Crow  Indians  or  hunt  buffalo.  There 
were  two  passes  through  which  they  could  travel,  one  of  which 
was  known  as  the  Boulder  Pass,  a  very  rough  and  difficult  trail, 
and  the  other  was  Clarke's  Fork  Pass,  which  was  a  distance  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  our  starting 
point.  In  order  to  meet  all  chances,  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  divide  my  small  force.  Believing  that  they  would  be  less  likely 
to  go  out  through  the  Boulder  than  through  Clarke's  Fork  Pass,  I 
sent  Lieutenant  Bailey  with  forty  men  to  occupy  the  former 
position,  while  with  the  balance  of  the  men  I  proceeded  to  the 
other. 

I  had  already  sent  forward  scouts  to  the  Crow  agency,  urging 
the  Crow  Indians  to  join  us  in  the  expedition  against  the  Ban- 
nocks. The  Crows  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  government  and 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  as  at  the  same  time  they  had  also  been 
friendly  with  the  Bannock  Indians,  they  hesitated  about  going 
against  them.  The  importance  of  arresting  any  hostile  body  of 
Indians  liable  to  commit  depredations  on  other  reservations  and 
neighboring  settlements  was  explained  to  them.  They  were  also 
offered  rations  and  ammunition  and  all  the  stock  that  they  could 
capture  from  the  Bannocks.  In  consideration  of  these  induce- 
ments, they  agreed  with  the  scout  that  I  had  sent  forward  to  go 
on  the  arrival  of  the  command.  When  we  did  arrive,  seeing  the 
small  body  of  thirty-five  men  march  past,  they  inquired  how 
soon  the  command  would  get  there.  They  were  assured  that 
although  this  was  the  only  command  we  had,  it  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  experienced  Indian  fighters,  that  every  man  in  it  was  a 
medicine  man,  and  that  we  needed  no  greater  force  to  go  against 
the  Bannocks.  But  in  spite  of  all  we  could  say,  they  decided  that 
they  would  not  go  with  such  a  squad  as  that,  so  we  told  them  to 
remain  where  they  were. 
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The  command  moved  on,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  two 
strong,  hardy,  brave-looking  Crow  warriors  rode  up  and  joined 
us,  ttaying  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  anything  and  were  going 
with  the  command.  Their  example  was  followed  by  others,  the 
bravest  first  and  the  most  timid  last,  until  we  had  been  joined  by 
seventy-five  Crow  warriors.  It  then  appeared  more  like  an  Indian 
expedition  than  anything  else. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  we  crossed  the  country,  taking  but  little 
rest,  and  by  forced  marches  reached  the  vicinity  of  Clarke's  Fork 
Pass,  discovering  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
the  Bannock  Indians.  The  command  was  concealed  in  a  *^ pocket " 
in  the  mountains,  a  name  given  by  hunters  and  trappers  to  a  very 
small  park  surrounded  by  high  buttes  and  steep  cliffs.  The  sol- 
diers, Indians,  horses,  pack  mules,  all  were  kept  concealed,  and  a 
few  scouts  sent  out  to  occupy  the  crests  of  the  high  buttes  and, 
using  their  field  glasses  or  telescopes  under  the  cover  of  some 
cedar  or  pine  bush,  to  discover  the  first  sign  of  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  Indians.  Occasionally  an  officer  would  be  detailed  to 
crawl  up  the  heights  and  examine  the  country — especially  Clarke's 
Fork  Pass— with  his  glass  ;  but  he  was  instructed  never  to  reveal 
as  much  as  the  top  of  his  head  over  the  crest  unless  it  was 
covered  by  some  bush  or  tall  grass. 

On  the  following  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  the  hostile 
Bannocks  were  seen  to  appear  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
slowly  wind  their  way  down  the  circuitous  rocky  trail,  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles,  moving  along  down  Clarke's  Fork,  and 
going  into  camp  in  the  valley  within  six  miles  of  thd  command. 
They  unsaddled  and  turned  out  their  horses  (quite  a  large  herd), 
posted  their  videttes  or  lookouts  on  the  bluffs  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  camp,  built  their  camp  fires,  and  settled  down,  ap- 
parently confident  of  their  safety,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
enemy  concealed  in  their  vicinity. 

To  approach  their  camp  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  level 
plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  and  the  lookouts  or 
videttes  would  have  discovered  the  command  the  moment  it 
debouched  from  its  place  of  concealment.  Having  once  'dis- 
covered it,  it  would  be  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  Indians 
to  jump  on  their  ponies  and  escape  over  the  foot  hills  and  rugged 
passes  of  that  mountainous  region.  We  therefore  decided  to  re- 
main in  our  place  of  concealment,  from  which  we  watched  the 


camp  all  that  day,  and  then  at  night  moved  slowly  down  to  within 
two  miles  of  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  I  called  the  two  Indians  who  had 
first  followed  us  from  the  Crow  agency,  and  told  them  that  I 
wanted  them  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  Bannock  camp.  An 
Indian  wrapped  in  his  blanket  could  crawl  up  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  and  walk  near  a  hostile  Indian  camp  without  being 
detected,  whereas  a  white  man  would  be  immediately  recognized. 
This  was  especially  so  as  the  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the 
Bannocks  were  curled  up  sheltering  themselves  from  the  rain  and 
cold,  and  if  the  Crow  scouts  had  been  seen,  wrapped  as  they  were 
in  their  blankets,  they  would  have  very  likely  been  mistaken  for 
some  men  belonging  to  the  Bannock  camp,  walking  about  look- 
ing out  for  their  horses. 

The  Crow  scouts  returned  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and 
reported  that  the  Bannock  camp  was  in  a  very  strong  position, 
difficult  to  approach,  with  the  sage  brush  as  high  as  a  horse's 
back  about  it,  and  that  if  we  attempted  to  take  it  we  would  be 
whipped.  The  rain  had  then  been  pouring  down  in  torrents 
for  several  hours,  and  the  conditions  were  anything  but  cheer- 
ful. 

For  this  dangerous,  hazardous,  and  valuable  service,  these 
two  men  were  afterward  well  rewarded,  but  they  were  told  at  the 
time  that  the  attack  would  be  made  at  davbreak,  and  the  Crows 
were  expected  to  assist — at  least  they  were  expected  to  capture 
the  herd  of  horses,  and  they  were  then  directed  to  guide  us  to 
the  hostile  camp.  Slowly  and  noiselessly,  the  command  moved 
in  the  direction  in  wliich  the  camp  was  supposed  to  be,  stopping 
to  listen  in  the  dark,  and  occasionally  making  long  waits  for 
some  ray  of  light  or  other  sign  to  direct  them.  When  we  had 
moved  to  a  distance  that  we  believed  would  place  us  very  near 
the  camp,  we  halted  and  waited  until  about  four  o'clock  or  after, 
as  we  were  not  sure  of  its  exact  location  or  direction.  Fortunately 
a  dim  light  suddenly  appeared  on  our  left,  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant,  indicating  the  exact  locality  of  the  camp,  and  that 
we  had  almost  passed  it. 

The  troops  were  formed  in  skirmish  line,  and  the  center 
directed  to  guide  on  this  light,  .which  was  evidently  caused  by 
some  one  just  starting  a  fire  for  the  morning,  and  as  good  a  line 
as  could  be  arranged  in  the  dark  was  made.     The  Crows  were  told 
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to  take  position  on  the  right  of  the  line.  The  troops  moTed  slowly 
and  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  passing  through  tte 
grazing  herd  of  horses  and  ponies.  A  halt  was  occasionally  made 
in  order  to  wait  until  the  troops  could  see  a  short  distance,  and  it 
was  noticed  that,  as  we  passed  through  the  herd,  the  Crow  warriors 
gradually  commenced  to  quietly  move  off  some  of  the  Bannock 
horses,  and  instead  of  remaining  on  the  right  of  the  troops  where 
they  had  been  placed,  they  gradually  worked  to  the  left,  and  as 
they  did  so  drove  the  herd  to  the  rear.  As  day  broke  the  troops 
were  enabled  to  see,  and  they  moved  forward  until  they  got  within 
a  hundred  vards  of  the  camp  before  opening  fire. 

The  Indians  were  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  some  of  them 
jumped  into  the  river  and  swam  to  the  other  side,  about.fourteen 
of  the  warriors  were  killed  and  the  balance  of  the  camp  surren- 
dered.     The  fight  lasted  but  a  short  time  and  was  over  by  six 

o'clock  in  the  morning.  t  j- 

Before  the  affair  was  over  there  was  scarcely  a  Crow  Indian 
and  not  a  single  Bannock  horse  to  be  seen  in  the  valley.  While 
the  Crows  had  been  useful  on  account  of  their  formidable  num- 
bers the  principal  object  of  their  attention  was  the  herd  of  cap- 
tured horses.  While  some  of  them  did  not  stop  until  they  had 
reached  the  agency,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  where  they 
arrived  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  others  left  their  cap- 
tive stock  in  the  hands  of  their  friends  four  or  five  miles  back  in 
the  foot  hills  and  returned  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops.  They 
did  good  service  especially  in  calling  out  to  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render and  capturing  scattered  Bannocks  ;  also  in  capturing  a 
small  party  that  came  into  the  valley  later  and  were  evidently 
following  the  main  band  with  a  lot  of   stolen  horses,  one  day 

behind.  _        ,,     r^        < 

I  had  sent  the  interpreter  on  ahead  from  the  Crow  Agency,  as 

we  marched  out  to  go  up  to  Clarke's  Fork,  to  see  what  he  could 
find  out  about  the  enemy.  He  could  speak  both  Crow  and  Ban- 
nock When  he  had  gone  over  the  pass  and  into  the  park  he 
met  the  Bannocks  on  the  other  side  of  Clarke's  Fork  Pass. 
They  asked  him  if  there  were  any  troops  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  replied  "  No,"  and  then  they  said  they  wanted  to  go  over  and 
trade  with  the  Crows.  After  leaving  them  he  passed  on  as  if 
iourneying  in  the  same  direction  from  whence  they  had  come, 
until  he  had  got  a  safe  distance  away,  and  then  circled  around 
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and  reported  to  me  the  night  hefore  the  attack.     He  was  a  good 
man  and  was  killed  in  that  fight.  ^— ^  Vvt^  ^-^iM^  ^ 

The  affair  was  a  very  disastrous  one  to  the  Indians,  eleven  of 
their  number  being  killed  and  a  great  many  wounded,  while  the 
entire  camp  was  captured  with  250  animals. 

Our  loss  was  small  in  numbers,  but  among  the  killed   was 
Captain  Andrew  S.  Bennett,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  a  most  ac- 
complished,  meritorious,  and  valuable  officer.     It  was  a  sad  sight 
as  his  friends  gazed  upon  his  dead  body,  which  Surgeon  Redd 
had  placed  against  a  tree,  with  the  shoulders  bare,  in  order  to 
examine  the  wound.     The  bullet  hole  was  in  the  centre  of  his 
breast,  and  had  evidently  caused  instant  death.     His  features 
were  as  white  and  perfect  as  if  chiselled  from  marble,  and  he 
looked  like  an  ideal  hero.     It  seemed  hard  that  this  true  patriot, 
who  had  risked  his  life  on  many  a  hard-fought  battlefield,  both 
during  the  war  and  on  the  frontier,  must  meet  his  death  far 
away  in  that  wild  and  rugged  region,  amid  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  mountains.     His  body  was  tenderly  cared  for  and  sent  East 
to  his  relatives  in  Wisconsin. 

The  command  remained  beside  the  rapid,  clear  trout  stream 
that  came  down  from  the  mountains,  during  that  day,  and  in  the 
evening  witnessed  the  burial  of  one  of  the  Crow  warriors  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  fight  and  had  been  a  very  popular  man  in  the 
tribe.  After  his  body  had  been  arranged  for  its  final  resting 
place  and  bedecked  with  all  the  valuables  that  he  had  possessed, 
as  well  as  some  belonging  to  his  friends,  and  his  grave  had  been 
prepared  on  the  butte  near  the  camp,  his  body  was  lifted  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  of  his  comrades,  who  slowly  moved  up  the  side 
of  the  butte  chanting  their  sorrow  in  low,  mournful  tones,  while 
the  other  Indians  bewailed  his  loss  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  people.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
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IX.— INTRlbUE  AND  COKRUPTION. 

BY    ALBERT    D.    VANDAM^UTHOB    OF    '' Al^f    EN-GLISpiAN    IN 


PARIS,      ^^MY  PARK  note-book/'  ETC.,    BTj 


not#one  of  which  on 

en  Necessitated  by  the 

)k  for  the  causes  of 

.ehind  that  glittering 

asmdors,  chamberlains, 

a  seAiing  mass  of  intri- 


If  the  chronique  scandaleus^^  the  Second  Emire  were  not 
so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  itl|olitical  histo#  I  would  fain 
have  kept  my  pen  clean  of  the  f^er  altoge]*r.  When  one 
stands  confronted  with  a  regime  whicL  durin^s  eighteen  years' 
existence  waged  four  formidable  w 
careful  examination  seems  to  have 
nation's  welfare,  the  natural  impulse  is 
such  wars  below  the  surface. 

And  a  glance  below  the  surface  reve 
Court  which  every  one  knows,  with  its  a^ 
generals,  ministers,  and  ladies  of  hon 

gue  and  corruption  to  find  the  like  oj^hich  w^ust  revert  to  the 
reigns  of  Charles  IT.  in  England  aji[  of  LouismV.  in  France. 
True,  there  is  no  titular  mistress  jTthe  EmperA^either  in  the 
shape  of  a  Lady  Castlemain,  a  JjBchess  of  PortsiAith  or  a  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour,  but  it  is^ubtful  whether  eljkwhile  Mrs. 
Palmer,  Louise  de  K6rouallesJ^d  Madame  d'J^tiollfcrere  more 
fatal  to  the  Stuart  and  the  Boi^on  than  the  women  who  Grounded 
the  nephew  of  the  great  Hbnaparte.  N"ot  one,  save  %incesse 
Clotilde  inspired  the  publLf  with  that  respect  which  is  sLe  first 
and  foremost  condition  <jf  the  prestige  of  a  dynasty  whethlp  that 
dynasty  be  hereditary,  ffeunded  by  the  sword  or  intrigue  as  were 
the  dynasties  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Of  one 
thing  we  maybe  sure,  in  spite  of  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  Em- 
press in  public  ;  the  French  people  spoke  of  the  ultra-fashion- 
able throng  that  surrounded  her  as  the  English  of  the  latter 
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PART  III. 


Bv  Fred  A.  Hunt 


ir  last  the  little  command 
came  in  sight  of  the  Ban- 
nock camp,  whose  members, 
^  unsuspicious  of  any  contigu- 
ous hostile  force,  were  lazinc: 
around,  Indian  fashion,  on 
the  campground.  This  was  on  an  unnamed 
creek,  an  affluent  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Yellowstone,  but  since  then  named  Bennett 
Creek,  after  Captain  Bennett.  In  the  region 
sagebrush  (Artemisia  Liidoviciana)  grew  to 
the  altitude  of  five  and  six  feet — a  very  un- 
usual height  for  this  shrub,  but  which  height 
was  very  advantageous  as  a  screen  for  the 
"attacking  force. 

— The  night  of  September  3,  all  instructions 
were  issued;  all  bits,  picket-pins,  carbine- 
snaps  or  other  jingling  appurtenances  care- 
fully wrapped  to  deaden  or  obviate  the 
sound,  and  the  Crows  solicited  to  lend  a 
helping  and  belligerent  hand — but  without 
avail,  their  regard  for  the  integrity  of  their 
skins  outweighing  all  the  seductiveness  of 
proffered  lucre.  So  we  had  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  tackle  the  proposition  without  out- 
side help.  The  proposition  was  not  .replete 
with  charms,  as  a  reasonable  estimate  placed 
the  foe  at  from  three  to  four  times  our  com- 
plement of  warriors,  and  when  a  camp  was 
"jumped,"  the  society  belles,  matrons,  buds 
and  children  all  became  warriors  for  the 
nonce,  and  remarkably  virulent  ones,  too. 
Therefore,  if  we  did  n't  get  the  Bannocks, 
they  most  assuredly  would  get  us;  or  else 
the  alternative  .of  the  celebrated  engagement 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

At  the  pearly  dawn  of  September  4,  the 
little  forlorn  hope  commenced  the  onset. 
The  Bannock  camp  being  large  and  its  war- 
riors plentiful,  it  was  eminently  necessary 
to  use  strategy  (of  which,  on  account  of  our 
small  numbers,  we  were  a  little  "shy"),  and 
to  make  reasonably  sure  that  each  bullet 
would  find  a  billet,  or  that  as  many  as  pos- 


sible of  the  Bannocks  should  be  placed 
hors-de-comhat  ere  the  paucity  of  the  at-  - 
tacking  force  should  be  ascertained.  Rather 
a  bloodthirsty  way  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
but  it  was  preferable  that  the  tail  of  the 
Army-Kilkenny  cat  should  be  left,  rather 
than  that  of  the  Bannock  feline;  and  our 
ornamental  coadjutors — the  Crows — if  the 
tide  set  against  the  soldiery,  might  rub  out 
a  few  scores  of  ancient  antagonism  to  the 
white  man  by  chipping  in  with  the  Ban- 
nocks. Indians  sometimes  followed  Mr. 
Pickwick's  advice  and  "hollered  with  the 
biggest  crowd." 

To  assist  in  the  strategy.  General  Miles 
called  the  solitary  bugler  to  him  and  directed 
that  the  moment  the  command  "fire"  was 
given,  he  was  to  blow  his  bugle  vigorously 
and  to  rapidly  change  his  musical  coign  of 
vantage,  so  that  many  buglers  would  appear 
to  be  "splitting  the  ear"  of  day  with  their 
melody,  and  thus  the  Bannocks  might  as- 
sume that  there  were  several  attacking  par- 
ties. Inasmuch  as  Snyder,  the  bugler,  whose 
normal  military  station  was  to  perform  upon 
the  bass-drum  in  the  regimental  band,  had 
lungs  like  the  bellows  of  the  village  black- 
smith, the  volume  of  sound  would  J)e  all 
right.  He,  however,  asked  the  General  if 
he  had  any  preference  for  any  particular 
call — all  soldierly  duties  having  their  specific 
trumpet  summons — for  his  performance 
during  this  ohligato  de  dragonnade.  General 
Miles  waived  any  choice  of  calls,  senten- 
tiously  remarking,  "Blow  like  h — 1 !" 

While  the  soldiers  were  stealing  to  their 
sagebrush  covert,  the  Crows  circled  around 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Bannock  pony-herd, 
so  that  the  moment  hostilities  broke  the 
crisp,  sweet  air  of  early  morning,  they  could 
round  up  the  herd  and  drive  it  away  amid 
the  confusion.  And  when  the  command 
"Fire!"  was  given  and  succeeded  by  the 
crash   of    twenty-five    rifles    disturbing   the 
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IV. 

Forever, — foreyfer, — 

O  Stars,  loo^^own  and  sigh! 
For  a  poison/spring  will  sparkle 

And  the  trustin   drinker  die; 
And  a  rovin'  bird  will  twitter. 
And  a  worthless  rock  will  glitter. 
And  the  maiden's  love  is  bitter 

When  the  man's  is  proved  a  lie. 


\ 


Last  the  rover  s  circle>^guidin'. 

Brought  me  where  I  iked  to  be. 
And  1  meet  her,  gaily  ri^^* 

With  a  smarter  man  thairine. 
Then  I  raised  my  dusty  covenv 

But  she  didn't  see  nor  hear, 
So  I  hummed  the  old  tune  over, 

Laughin*  in  my  hawse's  ear: 


*- 
/♦ 
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Forever, — foreyer,^ 

O  Sun,  look  dovhj^  and  smile. 
If  the  snowflake  spe^  the  desert 

Or  the  yucca  blooms  H^hile, 
Ay!  what  gloom  the  mountain  covers 
Where  the  driftin'  cloud-shade  hoversi 
Ay!  the  trail  o' parted  lovers 

Where  "forever"  lasts  a  mile? 
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Captain  Andrew   S.  Bennett    Fifth  US.  Infan- 
try    Killed  in  the  Charge  on 
'    the  Bannock  Camp. 


dians,  in  his  cupidity  for  members  of  the 
pony-herd,  exposed  himself  to  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  Bannocks  and  was  shot  in  the  abdo- 
men, a  fatal  wound*  from  which  he  died 
that  day.  The  remaining  casualties  were 
minor  and  not  fatal.  But  the  Indians  were 
driven  from  the  village  (any  Indian  en- 
campment was  termed  a  village)  and  the 
majority  of  them  captured,  the  remainder 
surrendering  during  the  afternoon,  and  an- 
other   leaf    was    added    to    General    Miles^ 

chaplet. 

This  was  but  a  minor  engagement,  but, 
for  the  number  engaged,  was  as  vicious  as 
any   old  Indian-fighter  would  wish  to^  see, 
and  in  their  own  argot,  while  it  lasted  "h— 1 
was   a-poppin\"     Remember  that  the  little 
band  of  soldiers  was  miles  away  from  any 
possible  succor,  from  any  base  of  supplies 
or    replenishment    of    its    ammunition,    and 
then  it  will  easily  be  perceived  how  desperate 
its    position,    had    not    the    Bannocks    been 
whipped  and  captured  by  the  bravery  and 
skill  of  General  Miles  and  his  soldiers.     It 
was  a  favorite  remark  of  his,  and  one  he 
made   at   a   review   of   the   troops    at   Fort 

Ceogh   by    General  William    (Uncle   BUly) 
i'ecumseh  Sherman,  when  medals  of  honor 


tense  quiet  and  expectancy,  it  sounded  like 
the    crack    of    doom.      The    portly    Snyder 
f  an-f  a-raed  the  most  weird  and  goblin  notes 
ever  emitted  by  a  sane  man  from  a  regula- 
tion  bugle;    dashing   around   and    giving   a 
musical  pot-pourri  of  calls,  until  after  quite 
a   charivari   to   Aurora   he   tripped    over   a 
root  and  his  questionable  melody  expired  in 
a  dismal  wail.    He  then  seized  his  gun  and 
.inined  in  the  ping-pong  of  the  fusillade. 
\  In  this  short  time  the  Indians  had  been 
pretty  badly  damaged,  so,  to  terminate  the 
hostilities    as   rapidly    as   possible.    General 
Miles  ordered  the  village  to  be  charged,  and 
Captain  Andrew   S.  Bennett,  of  the  Fifth 
Infantry,  forming  his  command  of  eighteen 
or  so  men  under  cover  of  the  sagebrush,  led 
the   charge   along  the   dry  bed   of   a  small 
creek  toward  the  camp,  which  they  captured. 
During    the    charge    Captain    Bennett    was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  men;  Rocque  Bar- 
coume,  interpreter  for  the  Crows,  was  also 
killed,  and  Two  Crows,  one  of  the  Crow  In- 


were  distributed  to  men  of  the  command, 
"that  the  Fifth  Infantry  might  not  look  par- 
ticularly pretty,  but  that  they  could  whip 
more    Indians    than    any    regiment    in    tne 

service."  ,      -r    -.• 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Indians  our 


Around  this  hospitable  fire  and  imder  this 
peripatetic  sword  of  Damocles,  victors  and 
vanquished  got  along  very  Pjeasantly.  And 
at  nightfall  what  a  scene!  The  huge  fire  re- 
flected its  lurid  light  upon  the  bi^onze  fea- 
tures   of   the   Indian   statues    (demomac  in 

"J  - 


Copyright  by   L.   A.   Huffmanj 
Good  Eye,  an   Old   Crow    Warrior. 


Photograph  by  D.  P.  Barry. 

a^       w.^t"   Whereon  the  Wounded  Were  Brought  From  the  Banks  of  the 
Steamboat  ''Far  West     Whereon  tne^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


^OT  "Two  Crows' "  wound  could  not  be   repaired,   so   Major   Henry  R.   ^"ton    who  wa 
fb*.  qnreeon  on  General  Miles'  staff,  injected  morphia  that  he  might  suffer  as  little  as  possioie 
eri  he  fntered  the  nippy  Hunting  Groinds  and  confronted  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit. 


Lares  commenced,  as  they  outnumbered  us 
tfour  to  one,  and  there  was  no  place  where 
^hey  could  be  confined.  So  a  mammoth  fire 
was  built,  around  which  they  were  compelled 
to  sit  in  a  large  circle,  on  the  exterior  ot 
which  the  few  guards  walked,  the  Indians 
being  decisively  informed  by  Cushmg,  the 
interpreter,  that  he  or  she  would  be  prompt- 
ly shot  if  he  or  she  arose  without  permission. 


their  war-paint  and  sullen  in  their  defeat, 
but  magnificent  in  their  physique  and  stoic- 
ism),  and  from  them  were  thrown  upon  the 
tree  trunks  weird  spectral  fig^res-a 
shadow-dance  of  giants  and  ^omes.  The 
wounded  were  skilfully  patched  up  by  Dr. 
Tilton,  who  also  carefully  attended  to  aU 
unsurgical  wounds;  Indians  and  soldiers 
alike. 
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!iC^^^o'^*  ^AF^':i^'  Formerly  Hecond  Lieuten- 
ant Seventh  Cavalry^  Now  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral  Commanding  Department    of   the    Gulf 


'*jit 


»^^' 


» -•*" 
■<■.'%* 


Of  the  characteristic  Indian  stoicism,  an 
eleven-year-old  Bannock  boy  may  be  cited  as 
an  example.     He  was  very  badly  wounded 
in     half-a-dozen      places,      notwithstanding 
which    he    fought    like    a    wild-cat,    biting, 
scratching  and  kicking  at  his  captors  ere  he 
was     taken.      Afterward     he    refused     the 
proffered  food  and  snarled  and  glowered  at 
the  soldiers,  so  his  wounds  had  to  be  dressed 
forcibly  while   he   was   under  duress.     But 
all  the  time  he  never  allowed  one  expression 
of  pain   to   escape  him,   although   he   must 
have  suffered  agonizing  torments.     Yet  tliis 
boy  was  quite  a  pet  at  Fort  Keogh  a  few 
months   subsequently;    the   kindness    of   the 
soldiers  tamed  him,  as  well  as  many  another 
Indian.     General   Miles    fought    them   inde- 
fatigably  and  decisively,  but  once  they  sur- 
rendered he  treated  them  humanely,  justly 
and    kindly— three    methods    whereto    they 
were  strangers  at  the  reservation,  under  the 
whilom  political  appointees  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

While  arrangements  were  thus  efficacious- 
ly made  for  the  pyro-spection  and  care  of 
the  hvmg,  the  needful  attendance  on  the 
wounded  and  the  comfort  of  all,  the  Crows 


had  made  a  shallow  grave  on  the  summit  of 
an  adjacent  hill  for  the  interpreter  and  the 
Crow.      There   they   were   entombed   by   the 
superposition  of  rocks   and  small  boulders, 
so  that  a  coyote-proof  mausoleum  was  pro- 
duced.    As  a  deference  to  the  obsequies  of 
civilization,    the    lid    of    a    cracker    ("hard- 
tack") box  was  utilized  for  a  headstone,  and 
thereon   the   writer   recorded    the   names   of 
Rocque  Barcoume  and  Two  Crows,  with  the 
date   of  their  death   and   the   consuetudinal 
Requiescat  in  Pace.     This  was  so   striking 
and  commendable  an  innovation  to  the  Crow 
mind    and   so    peculiar   an    apotheosis,    th.it 
little  parties   of  them  made  pilgrimages   to 
the    cracker-box    shrine    and    there    would 
grunt   with  rapturous   approval   and   ejacu- 
late their  egotistic  phrase  ''Ahsaraka  itziga 
Bahisats/'  which  may  be  freely  interpreted, 
"Crows  are  the  Boss  Injuns." 

The  Bannocks  were  sent  to  Fort  Keogh, 
Captain  Bennett's  remains  were  sent  to  his 
relatives  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  the  Crows  re- 
turned to  their  reservation  and  the  troops  re- 
\'erted  to  the  picnic  party,  which  by  that 
time  had  reached  and  was  camped  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs.    J 


Pliotograph  by  D.   F.   Barry. 
Acting   Assistant   Surgeon   H.    R.    Porter     U     R 
Army.   Who   Was   Wit%   Reno  at   the 
Little  Big  Horn. 


Major  Myles  Uoylan,  U.  S.  Army  ^Retired), 
Formerly  Captain  Seventh  U.  8.  Cavalry, 
and  Participant  in  Many  Notable  Engage- 
ments, 


General  Miles  led  the  party  through  the 
Park,  accompanied  by  Superintendent  Nor- 
ris,  of  Norris,  Mich.,  with  his  customary 
sang  froid. 

Rocque  and  the  Absaraka  (Indian  name 
for  the  Crow  tribe)  are  still  on  their  moun- 
tain height,  amid  the  scenes  they  loved  so 
well,  where — 

"Noiselessly  as  the  springtime 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 
Open   their  thousand   leaves'^ — 

But  two  more  annotations  of  the  violent 
deaths,  wherewith  the  history  of  that  re- 
gion is  replete.  Exclamation  points  in  Clio's 
Diary  of  Montana— "The  Land  of  Mas- 
sacre." 

''The  hills, 
Bock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between 
The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  this  great  tomb  of  man," 


General  Miles  was  subsequently  advanced 
to  the  Lieutenant-Generalcy  of  the  Army, 
afterward  being  retired  on  reaching  the  age 
limit,  and  then  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
honored  the  soldier  and  itself  by  making  him 
Adjutant-General  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  Snyder  lived  to  beat  the  "bull-drum" 
for  many  years,  and,  for  aught  that  I  know, 
may  be  now  arousing  the  echoes  of  some 
frontier  post  with  the  reverberant  tones  of 
his  resonant,  but  none  too  melodious,  instru- 
ment. 

On  rejoining  the  main  party,  Lieutenant 
Oscar  F,  Long  was  sent  with  a  party  of  men 
to  endeavor  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
escapes  from  the  attacked  camp.  Their 
trails  were  found  to  converge  and  lead  to 
the  Crow  Agency,  where  they  unquestion- 
ably were  hospitably  received  and  where  the 
similarity  of  appearance  between  the  tribes 
enabled  their  undetectable  assimilation. 

The  captured  Bannocks  were  returned  to 
Fort  Keogh  under  guard,  and  there  joined 
the  large  encampment  of  whilom  hostiles. 

It  is  impracticable  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  the  district  traversed  until  the  entrance 
to  the  Park  was  attained,  up  by  Bottler's 


Photograph  by   D.  F.   Barry. 

Charlie   Reynolds,    Citizen    Scout.   Killed  at 
Little  Big  Horn. 
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ranch—where  were  the  first  hybrid  natural 
cows— buffaloes— by  Emigrant  Gulch,  where 
was  a  most  orderly  settlement  gold-raining 
in  the  gulch ;  by  Eagles'  Rock,  at  the  sum- 
mit   whereof    was    an    eagles'    nest,    so    to 
the    Liberty    Cap    and    Mammoth    Springs. 
There  is  a  magnificent  hotel  there  now;  in 
1878  there  was  a  shack  of  hewn  logs,  where 
questionable  coffee  was 
served  in  tin  cups  and 
the  generally  accepted 
menu    was    pork    and 
saleratus    biscuit,    and 
the  guest  could   bunk 
on  the  floor— of  dirt — 
if  he  had  any  blankets. 
One  common  variation 
to    the   daily    "chuck'' 
was    trout,    which    at 
that    time    filled    the 
streams    flowing    into 
the  Yellowstone  as  well 
as  the  Yellowstone  it- 
self.    The   picnicking 
party  crossed  the  Yel- 
lowstone once  by  what 
was  left  of  Jack  Ba- 
ronette's    bridge,    a 
bridge    to    pass    over 
which      he     used      to 
charge    toll;    the    Nez 
Perces  passed  that  way 
and  all  that  was  left  of 
his    shack   were   some 
blackened    and    crum- 
bling walls  and  a  black 
kitten  and  the  remains 
of    his    bridge.      The 
complete  desolation  of 
the  place  was  empha- 
sized   by    that   skinny 
little      black      kitten. 
The  outfit  passed  very 
gingerly   over   the   re- 
mains  of   the    bridge, 
and    while    the    tardy 
passage  was  being 
made,  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers fished  with  grass- 
hoppers    and     caught 
over    one    hundred 
pounds  of  brook  trout 
in  the  two  hours.   Be- 
low the  Lower  Falls, 
the  high  fall,  soldiers 


Brave-in-Battle, 


stood  upon  the  boulders,  while  under-studies 
stood  up  on  the  bank  and  baited  the  hooks 
with  grasshoppers  and  took  off  the  trout 
that  were  thrown  up  to  them  on  the  line. 
The  hook  only  neared  the  turbulent  waters— 
boi  mg  under  the  thunderous  impact  of  the 
lalls-when  a  trout  would  leap  from  the 
foam  and  get  caught.     Just  as  fast  as  the 

fisherman    could    me- 
chanically   throw    up 
the  line  to  his  assist- 
^^  ant  and  he  could  take 
off  the  trout  and  put 
on   ^n other  grasshop- 
per, just  so  fast  wei-e 
trout   caught  —  or 
■   rather     they     caught 
themselves.   Below  the 
Falls    they    were    all 
brook    trout,   and   ex- 
cellent    ones,    too; 
above   the  Falls   they 
were  all  salmon  trout, 
and  with  white  thread 
worms    immediately 
beneath  the  skin;  but 
if     the     fish     were 
skinned  the  little  ball 
of  worm  (like  thread) 
was    easily    perceived 
and     readily     eradi- 
cated; if  they  weren't^ 
good,  hot  frying  ren- 
dered them  innocuous. 
The  topography  of 
the  varied  wonders  of 
the  Park  is  now  pretty 
well   known;    at    that 
time    it    was    an    un- 
known land.   In  those 
earlier  days  a  couple 
of  scouts  were  pros- 
pecting around  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Park, 
and     they   determined 
on  visiting  some  of  the 
notabilities     of     that 
wonderland.       They 
had   to    travel   Indian 
fashion — single    file — 
for    the    trails    were 
narrow     and     infre- 
quent.    Presently   the 
scout  that  had  been  in 
the  lead  came  charg- 


Bannock  Chief. 
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ing  back,  lickity-split, 
whipping    his    cayuse 
like  one  of  the  Furies 
and    the    unfortunate 
pony  looking  as  if  it 
had   been    semi-boiled. 
As  he  passed  his  part- 
ner   the    latter    yelled 
at  him,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  him. 
So  he  also  raced  back 
and  after  a  little  time 
causrht  up  with  him. 

"What  in  Jerusha  's 
the  matter  with  youf 
says  the  hinder  one, 
"that  you  skins  by 
your  pardner  like  a 
maverick  that's  smelt 
the  brandin'  of  cat- 
tle?" 

"Matter."  remarked  • 
the  scout  that  had  been 
ahead,  "matter  enough. 
I  broke  through  into 
hell  in  that  d— d  place, 
and  you  never  catches 
me  in  there  again!" 

The  scout  had  struck 
the    Fire-Hole    region 
where  but  a  thin  crust 
of  cretaceous  sulphur 
covers  the  continually - 
burning     fires,     and 
where  the  unfortunate 
cayuse  had  been  badly 
scalded  and  the  scout 
badly    soared.      In 
Hell's    Half-Acre    the 
scene     is     sufficiently 
weird  to   appall   any- 
one, let  alone  an  unso- 
phisticated scout. 

While  the  party  was 
encamped  at  Old 
Faithful  Geyser  and 
admiring  the  regular- 
ity of  its  fifty-five- 
minute  ebullitions,  two 
prospectors  came  into 
camp  quite  gaunt  and 
dilapidated,  and  with 
but  one  horse  between         *■ ^^    , 

.1  •.P««4-  o^rrTv^r>      rhipf    Albert    Waters:    Shahaptian    htocK, 

•        them— manifest  symp-    ^^'""^  pf;^^     j^ccredited    With    Being    With 

toms    of    disaster    in 


Albert     waters:    unanuynun.    ^''^\'^' 
Perce,    Accredited    With    Being    Wtth 
the   Bannocks. 


that    country    at    that 
time. 

They  had   been   at- 
tracted by  the  lure  of 
gold  to  the  vicinity  of 
Heart   Mountain,   and 
had    industrious- 
ly prospected  without 
any  vestige  of  remun- 
erative metal.   At  last, 
thoroughly     disgusted, 
they   turned   their   di- 
rection   toward    Boze- 
man,  their  outfit  com- 
prising    one     saddle- 
animal— that  they  rode 
alternately  —  and    an- 
other animal  that  they 
utilized  as  a  pack-ani- 
mal.     While    crossing 
one   of   the   enormous 
ravines,  wherein  were 
massed     the     accumu- 
lated snows  of  centur- 
ies, the  insecure  frozen 
surface  gave  way  and 
the  pack-animal,  with 
all   their  surplus  am- 
munition,   cooking 
utensils,  camp  appan- 
age    and     provender, 
fell  into  the  crevasse 
and  kept  falling  until 
it  was  buried  beneath 
the    masses    of    snow 
and  ice  its  descent  dis- 
lodged.   The  dismayed 
prospectors   sat   down 
on  an  adjacent  boulder 
and     made     the     air 
cerulean     with     their 
pointed  and  terse  re- 
marks.      Then,     with 
the  true  pioneer  spirit, 
made  the  best  of  their 
unhappy  dilemma  and 
once  more  took  up  the 

trail. 

While  the  picnic 
party  was  some  little 
distance  from  the  then 
entrance  to  Yellow- 
stone Park,  one  of  the 
pack-mules,  laden  with 
boxes     of     hard-tack. 


Nez 
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with  that  perversity  characteristic  of  those 
animals,   who    seem    the   exemplars    of   the 
theological   dogma  of   original   sin,   singled 
out  two  pine  trees  that  were  too  close  to- 
gether for  the  passage  of  the  mule  and  his 
pack,    and    essayed    to    go    between    them. 
Finding  it  impossible,  as  in  his  contumacity 
he  probably  knew,  he  see-sawed  and  surged 
from    one  side   to   the   other  until   he   had 
smashed  a  couple 
of  the  boxes,  and 
then     passed 
through   the   pine 
trees,     joyfully 
conscious    of    the 
performance  of  a 
good  deed  —  from 
the     pack  -  mule 
standpoint  —  and 
dribbling   h  a  r  d  - 
tack  all  along  the 
trail. 

When  the  two 
prospectors,  weary 
and  about  out  of 
ammunition  and 
pretty  compre- 
hensively disheart- 
ened, struck  that 
trail  and  its  treas- 
ure trove,  they 
were  fully  per- 
suaded that  a 
beneficent  Provi- 
dence had  im- 
pelled the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the 
mule,  for  the  scat- 
tered    hard  -  tack 

was  like  manna  in  the  desert  to  them,  and 
provided  them  with  adequate  food  until  they 
reached  Old  Faithful,  when  they  narrated  to 
the  assembled  company  the  bonanza  that  had 
befallen  them;  worth  far  more  in  their 
hungry  state  to  their  digestive  apparatus 
than  loads  of  the  gold  whose  unsuccessful 
quest  had  brought  them  to  their  destitute 
plight.  Thus  the  beauties  of  Old  Faithful 
and  the  conterminous  resfion  were  enhanced 


Captain  Gustavus  C.  Doane,  Second  U.  8.  Cav- 
alry (Deceased).  The  Capability  and  Energy 
of  This  Officer  in  the  Construction  of  Mule- 
Litters  Enabled  General  Crook  to  Convey  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  Wounded  to  the  "Far  West." 
Captain  Doane  Was  Afterward  in  Charge  of 
the  Crow  Scouts   Under  General  Miles.* 


by  the  knowledge  that  the  outfit  had  per- 
formed an  involuntary  good  action,  and 
probably  saved  two  fellow-creatures  from 
the  pangs  of  starvation.  The  two  men  thus 
rescued  accompanied  the  party  quite  a  little 
distance  on  the  tour,  were  very  useful  ad- 
juncts of  the  expedition,  and  left  well-pro- 
vided against  any  need  for  picking  up  flot- 
sam of  stray  crackers  along  their  future  route. 

The  province  of 
this  article  is  not 
to  further  dilate 
on  the  marvels 
and  beauties  of 
Yellowstone 
Park;  no  descrip- 
tive capability 
can  depict  in 
any  comprehensi- 
ble way  the  mag-" 
nificent  gorge,  the 
sublime  falls — tKe^ 
lower  one  being 
much  higher  than 
Niagara  —  the 
u  n  ap  p  r o  ac  h - 
able  scenery,  the 
wonderful  gey- 
sers, the  marvel- 
ous paint  pots 
and  the  algae 
sculptured  by  the 
fairy  fingers  of 
Oberon,  the  sol- 
emn splendor  of 
the  illimita- 
ble  petrifactions 
at  Mammoth 
Springs — all  these 
wonders  must  be  seen  and  seen  again  to 
adequately  appreciate  them  and  to  realize 
the  unparalleled  beauties  of  the  wonder- 
garden  of  the  world. 

The  picnic  party  enjoyed  them  thoroughly 
and  returned  to  quasi,  and  actual,  civiliza- 
tion, satisfied  that  in  all  the  world  there  is 
no  place  like  the  Yellowstone  Park.  "Si 
quaeris  monumentum  amoenam  Dei,  drcum- 
spice 


)} 


*  On  page  440  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  April,  General  George  Crook's  portrait  was  published  erroneously  as  that  of  Captain  Doane. 
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BEARSKIN 

By  William  L.  Sliawk,  M.  I).  Uahuilia,  Ual. 

There  was  an  old  Bannock  Indian  living  at 
Ft.  Hall  Agency,  Idaho, '^vTTo  went  by  the  name  of 
'Bearskin".  Some  thirteen  years  ago,  he  used 
to  make  periodical  visits  from  Ross  Fork  to 
to  the  old  Ft.  Hall  hoarding  school,  eighteen 
miles  away,  to  visit  his  children  and  to  call  on 
the  writer  whom  he  called  his  big  ''Tillicum' 
meaning  friend.  Bearskin  was  a  typical  full 
•  blooded  Indian,  abotit  live  feet,  four  inches  in 
height,  rather  small  for  an  Indian,  and  always 
dressed  in  Indian  fashion.  He  clung  to  the  In- 
dian dress,  and  Ms  buckskins;  hair  braided  in 
two  l)raids,  sombrero,  or  broad  brimmed  hat, 
with  band  of  narrow  beaded  belt,  such  as  the 
Bannock  women  made  on  the  Indian  looms,  of 
variegated  I  )ead s . 

Bearskin  always  wore  leggings  of  black,  yel- 
low and  red  flannel,  with  deep  fringe  and  buck- 
skin moccasins,  the  leather  Indian  tanned  and 
made  from  elk  skin  instead  of  deer  hide  because 
elk  makes  thicker  and  more  durable  btickskin, 
with  raw  hide  for  the  soles  of  the  moccassins. 

The  sliirt  was  generally  of  bliu;  percale  and 
evidently  the  only  article  of  apparel  made  by  the 
white  man.  To  complete^  his  dress,  he  always 
wore  an  Indian  blaidvct  of  very  bright  colors, 
white,  red  and  l)lack,  and  was  never  without 
this  blanket  summer  or  winter. 

On  these  visits  to  the  school  Bearskin  al- 
ways was  accompanied  by  his  squaw  and  two  or 
thre(^  younger  children .  If  the  physician  happen- 
ed to  be  absent  from  his  residence^  when  Bear- 
skin arrived  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  enter 
the  house  with  squaw  and  children  and  make 
himself  conjfortal)ly  at  home.  Tlu^y  took  posses- 
sion of  jiny  easy  chair  and  of  course,  absorbed  as 
much  heat  as  possil)le,  frf)m  the  fire  and  left  an 
odor  of  sagel)rush  and  buckskin  in  the  house, 
which  was  very  tenacious  and  persistant. 

Bearskin  evidt^ntly  had  a  history  which  the 
old  time  Indians,  who  were  negligent  in  adopting 
the  innovations  of  civilizatitm  and  education, 
knew  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  leader. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  learn  this  history,  it 
seems  that  about  forty  y(>ars  ago  when  he  was  a 
young  brave,  he  was  1(  ading  a  band  of  Bannocks 
against  Uncle  Sam's  S(>ldiers  and  one  day  was 
overtaken  by  them  and  told  to  surrender;  Imt  in- 
stead of  complying  with  the  reciuest,  he  and  his 
band,  seeing  that  they  were  greatly  outnund)ered, 
])Ut  spurs  to  th(Mrhors(>s  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 


But  the  sol(li(«rs  picked  out  Jiearskins  and  lired  .-i 
volley  at  him  which  he  described  l»y  ((uickly  clap- 
ping his  hands  t(»gether  to  show  how  many  guns 
flred  quickly  at  him.  He  said  he  was  shot  in 
nineteen  dilferent  places  and  [)ointc(l  to  his  head, 
shoulders,  legs  and  feet.  He  suddenly  fell  from 
his  horse  and  was  left  on  the  held  lor  dea/l,  by 
the  pursuing  soldiers,  who  rode  up  and  examined 
him.  After  the  <lei)arture  of  the  tnK>ps.  Bearskin 
says  the  squaws  gathered  him  up  in  a  blanket 
and  conveyed  him  to  camp  where  they  bound  his 
wounds  and  soon  brought  him  back  lo  life  and 
strenj;th. 

Every  summer  about  July  4th.  Bearskin  was 
wo]it  to  rehearse  the  above  drama  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Indians,  even  to  the  volley,  falling 
from  his  horse,  and  acting  out  his  rescue.  'Hiis 
was  to  prove,  in  his  mirid  that  he  could  not  be 
killed  by  white  man's  bullets,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  Indians  a  little  sport  on  the  glorious  Fourth. 
'  On  one  occasion,  Bearskin  said  we  should  go 
to  the  Dispensary,  or  as  he  put  it,  to  the  "Medi- 
cine house,"  as  he  wanted  medicine  as  he  was 
heap  sick,"*  so  we  started  immediately  and  al- 
though the  path  was  amply  wide  to  walk  side  In- 
side, he  would  always  go,  Indian  fashicm,  single^ 
file,  behind  me,  the  squaw  and  children  bringing 
up  the  rear.  Upon  entering  the  dispensary 
and  closing  the  door,  he  innnediately  allowed  his 
eyes  to  wander  around  and  over  the  formidable 
array  of  bottles  and  their  contents,  and  finally 
said  in  broken  English:  "^Good  Medicine?" 

I  assured  him  it  was  the  best  Uncle  Sam 
could  l)uy,  and  requested  hini  to  let  me  know 
what  ailed  him  that  I  might  prescribe  for  him. 

He  said:  ''Vou  got  good  mediciiu'  for.  kid- 
neys?" I  answered  yes,  and  immediatly  made  uj) 
my  mind  the  ohl  fellow  needed  a  diuretic,  and  I 
fixed  the  preparation  and  explaine(l  its  use; 
whereupon  he  I  landed  back  the  bottle  and  said, 
"No,  you  give  me  fifty  cents,  I  buy  watermelon." 

Upon  another  occasion  he  visited  me  at  the 
dispensary  and  handed  me  a  beautifully  beaded 
tobacco  pouch,  embroidered  with  cut  heads,  and 
said,  "You  my  big  Tillicum,  my  scpiaw  made 
this  for  you."      ^ 

I  looked  at  it  very  carefully  and  said,  "I  am 
glad  to  receive  this  present,  Bearskin,  and- shall 
keep  it  as  longas  i  live,  tt)  remember  our  friend- 
ship." Whereuj^on  he  grui.ted  and  said:  "Von 
give  me  one  dollar." 

The  Bannock  adult  had  a  superstition  against 

being  [)hotographed,they  imagine<l  if  they  conseiit- 
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M.    A.  Collins  went  to  the   hills  Saturday  afternoon 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  vacation  in  hunting  and  camp- 
ing.    He  sent  back  seven  quail  Sunday  afternoon,  which 
he  had  shot  while  lying  in  bed.     He  reports  game  in  abund- 
. ance  and  that  he  is  having  a  fine  time,  even  though  he  is  all 

Frank  M.  Conser,  Superintendent 

Joseph  DePorte,  Instructor  and  At  the  Sunday  evening  services.  Superintendent  Loner- 

Munaging  Editor  ^^n  of   New    Mexico    addressed    the     students.     He    was 

Student  Staff  formerly  at  Pala  and  knows  a  great   many  of  the  Mission 

General  Reporter                                              Juan  De  Villa  In<lians.     He  said  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mission  tribe 

by  adoption  if  not  by  birth.     He  pointed    out    the  oppor- 

Literary  Societies Felix  Manuel  tunities  offered  girls  and  boys  at  this  school,  and  told  them 

Industries Ambrose  Jackson      "^  ^^^  responsibilities  that  awaited  them  on  their  return 

T     V  home. 

J  oshes 

Athletics "The  Indian  boy  as  a  tradesman"  was  the  subject    of 

an  address    by  M.  A.  Collins  at  a  general    meeting  of  em- 

—  ployees  Tuesday  evening,  that  brought  out  a   lengthy  dis- 

NEWS  ITEMS                                      ,  cussion.   The  speaker  advocated  that  the  Indian  boys  should 

The  Printers'  football  team  defeated  the    Band    team  ^^  encouraged  to  take  up  the  trades.     He   thinks  that  we 

last   Friday  afternoon,  by  a  score  of  17  to  7.  ^"^^^^  ^*^^  ™"^*^  ^"  ^^^  thought  of  the  boys  going  back  to 

•  their  homes  after  they    leave  school.     He  cited  a  number 

Carl  Meairs  motored  to  Santa  Monica  Saturday  morning  of  instances  wherein  Indian  boys  have  made  good  in  shops » 

to  attend  the  races.  garages  and  assembling  plants. 


Miss  Muench  spent  the  week-end  with  friends  in  Lonj; 
Beach  and  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Charlotte  Anderson  of  Kansas  has  arrived  to  take 
up  her  work  as  music  teacher. 

The  football  boys  tendered  Mr.  Hadley  a  banquet  at 
the  domestic  science  building  Monday  evening. 

Coach  Hadley  left  Tuesday,  after  having  closed  his 
work  as  coach  for  the  football  team. 

Sen<>n  Lubo,  a  former  student  here,  left  for  his  home 
Monday,  after  having  spent  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lubo. 

Tuberculosis  Day  was  observed  in  the  chapel  on 
Sunday.  Dr.  Roblee  and  Superintendent  Conser  made 
addresses,  Mary  Lester  read  an  essay. 

Miss  Anderson  is  preparing  a  musical  program  to  be 
given  at  the  Glenwood  on  the  Saturday  evening  before 
Christmas. 

Notice  was  received  a  few  days  ago  of  the  death  of 
former  Commissionerof  Indian  affairs  Robert  G.  Valentine. 
He  visited  the  school  a  few  years  ago. 

H.  L.  Garner  and  family  and  Mrs.  Addison  and  son 
Leslie  spent  the  day  Sunday  at  Glenn  Ivy.  They  were  joined 
in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  Veith  and  family. 

The  academic  teachers  held  their  regular  monthly 
meeting  Tuesday  morning.  On  the  evening  before,  the 
ladies  of  the  industrial  departments  met  with  Mrs.  Ewbank^ 
and  the  men  with  M.  A.  Collins. 

The  party  given  by  officers  of  the  first  battalion  Sat- 
urday was  well  attended.  This  is  an  annual  event,  and  is 
looked  forward  to  with  much  anticipation  by  the  students. 


The  speakers  who  followed  him,  Messrs. Veith,  Fowler, 
Meairs,  Scholder,  Mansfield,  Bunch,  Tarrant,  Porter,  Mull- 
ins  and  Kightlinger,  all  held  to  the  theory  that  Indian  boys 
are  as  much  adaped  to  the  trade  as  any  other  class  of  boys. 
Mr.  Conser  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  ideas  advanced  and  that  one 
of  the  things  the  boys  should  learn  to  do  in  taking  up  the 
trades  is  to  do  their  work  with  greater  dispatch. 


THE  THREE  KINGS 

The  Three  Kings  are  the  men  who  came  out  of  the 
East  to  adore  the  infant  Jesus;  sec  MATT.  II.  -1-12.  The 
title  of  king  bestowed  upon  them  in  modern  literature  was 
probably  derived  from  Psalm  IXXII.  10,  which  verse  is  used 
in  the  feast  of  the  Epepheny.  According  to  tradition 
their  names  were  Caspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar.  Their 
bones  were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  Their  dust  is  supposed  to  be  at  present  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  known  as  the  chapel  of 
The  Three  Kings,  which  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  1459-1519.  Their  crowns  and  )ther  relics 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  chapel  at  the  present  time. 


BANKER  AND  LEGISLATOR  JAILED 

Muskogee,  Okla,  November  Robert  K.  Warren,  county 
attorney  of  Choctaw  County,  recently  elected  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  was  sentenced 
to  sixty  days  in  jail  and  fined  $100  in  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  here  yesterday.  Warren  was  recently  convicted 
of  introducing  liquor  into  Oklahoma. 

Wright  Bomford,  a  prominent  banker  of  Hugo,  con- 
victed on  the  same  charge,  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days 
in  jail  and  fined  $100.  -Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
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ed  they  stole  something, that  it  was  had  omen, that 
they  would  soon  meet  with  some  misfortune, 
or  even  death  might  overtake  them.  So  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  try  Bearskin  for  his  photo. 
I  told  him  we  were  hig  friends  and  I  nmst  have 
his  picture  and  one  day  he  consented.  He  was 
dressed  with  new  somhrero  for  the  occasion  and 
1  sat  him  down  on  the  dispensary  steps.  He 
would  not  remove  his  hat  hut  I  tipped  it  hack  as 
far  as  I  could  from  his  forehead.  He  placed  his 
braided  hair  so  that  it  would  be  sure  to  show.  I 
snapped  him,  and  obtained  a  very  fine  picture, 
and  made  him  a  print  which  he  was  very  glad 
to  receive. 

A  pinto  pony  among  the  Ft.  Hall  Indians, 
from  some  Arabian  stock,  they  had  acquired  at 
an  early  date,  was  always  held  in  high  esteem. 
While  at  Ft.  Hall  I  purchased  and  old  gentle 
mare,  white  with  some  delicate  pink  spots  all 
over  her  skin,  and  also  black  marked  with  the 
pinto  eyes,  for  boys  to  ride.  The  mare  had  one 
eye  put  out  later  by  one  of  the  Bannock  school 
boys,  with  a  shot  from  the  sling,  done  mischieve- 
ously,  and  she  was  very  old  and  not  worth  more 
.ban  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  one  of  the  old  Bannock  Indians  who  had  a 
lot  of  Indian  ponies  running  wild  near  the  school, 
rode  up  one  day,  on  a  most  ])eautiful  bay  pony 
with  sweeping  tail  and  heavy  black  mane,  not 
over  three  yf^arsold,  and  said  he  wanted  to  trade 
the  bay  pony  for  the  white  one  I  owned.  I 
suspected  the  reason  and  found  out  later  that  I 
was  correct;  the  old  Indian  said  he  wanted  the 
gentle  old  pony  for  his  elderly  wife  to  ride;  but 
1  found  the  very  old  Indians  always  killed  a  pony 
near  th(^  grave  of  the  departed,  usually  up  in  the 
foothills,  in  some  inaccessible  spot,  the  pony  to 
be  ridden,  probably,  in  the  liappy  limiting 
ground. 

I  bought  a  l)eautiful  badger  skin  once  from 
a  Bannock  Indian  to  keep  for  a  small  rug,  and 
one  of  the  Bannocks  informed  me  that  a  medicine 
man  of  the  tribe  could  bring  rain  or  cause  rain 
clouds  to  depart  by  waving  the  badger  skin  in 
certain  directions  and  using  the  correct  Indian 
words. 

An  old  B  a  n  n  o  c  k  Indian  by  the  name  of 
"Teton  Bill,'' once  set  a  trap  to  catch  a  big 
timber  wolf  and  one  day  on  visiting  the  trap  found 
a  big  mountain  lion  or  puma;  and  imagine  my  sur- 
prise on  visiting  his  cabin  to  find  the  Indians 
having  a  big  feast;  they  all  said  mountain  lion 
was  line  eating.  I  examined  the  carcass,  and 
found  tlie  lion's  claws  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  feet.  I  asked  permission  to  remove  two 
of  the  largest,  and  Superintendent  Oliver  of  the 
Pyramid  Lakc^  Reservation,  Nevada,  is  now  the 
proud  possessor  of  those  two  claws  made  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  witli  the  Masonic  Shrine  De- 
gi'ce  as  an  eml)lem. 

The  root  of  tlie  Sago  Lily,  which  abounds  in 
spring  among  the  brown  hills  of  Idaho,  are  eager- 


ly sought  by  the  young    Indian    bucks,    who   dig 
them  out.  They  say  they  can  subsist  upon  them. 

In  this  same  locality  in  Idaho,  the  big  black 
ants  erect  their  home  at  least  two  feet  a)M)ve  Ww 
ground  in  bee-hive-like  formations,  and  it  would 
surprise  a  white  person  to  see  an  Indian  maiden 
kick  off  the  top  of  (me  of  these  mammoth  ant  hills, 
introduce  her  hand  quickly  into  the  interior  and  re- 
move a  handful  of  whit^?  ant  eggs,  detach  the  pugn- 
acious ants  and  eat  the  eggs  as  a  dainty  morsel  of 
food.  I  have  heard  the  old  people  among  the  Ban- 
nocks and  Shoshone  Indians  formerly  fried  tlu'se 
ants  in  grease  over  a  hot  fire  in  a  frying  pan,  a 
food  preparation  unknown  to  any  of  our  modern 
hotel  menus. 

The  Ft.  Hall  Indians  had  secretsalong  medi- 
cal lines.  Their  medicine  men  among  the  Indians 
could  save  a  patient  who  had  swallowed  the  dead- 
ly wild  parsnip  with  suicidal  intent.  This  wild 
parsnip  or  water  hemlock  is  indigenous  to  swamps 
and  meadows  and  water  courses  in  Idaho,  and  is 
probably  the  drug  which  killed  Socrates.  The 
small  whiteroot,  is  sweet  to  taste,  and  smells  like  a 
parsnip;  when  fresh,  will  kill  one  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  and  is  a  common  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion among  the  Idaho  Indians.  It  produces 
freightful  convulsions,  frothing  a  the  mouth  with 
l)loody  mucus,  the  eye  balls  fairly  dance  in  the 
head,  sterterous  breathing  appears,  coma  and 
death  ensues  in  a  very  short  time.  One  or  two 
small  roots  will  kill. 

The  Indian  medicine  man  says  the  hog  eats 
everything  even  poison,  so  he  says  in  his  Indian 
incantations,  "Go  piggy  into  victim's  stomach 
and  eat  up  the  poison.  So  he  gives  the  victim 
of  wild  parsnip  a  pint  of  baccm  grease,  the  oil 
freshly  rendered  from  bacon  and  cures  the  pa- 
tient. The  daughter  of  on  old  medicine  man 
who  had  ji  great  reputation  among  the  Bannock 
Indians,  so  informed  me  and  1  tried  the  treat- 
ment on  an  Indian  woman  who  had  becomes  de- 
spondent over  the  loss  of  her  baby,  had  jumped 
from  a  wagon  and  quickly  pulled  up  two  roots 
and  swallowed  them,  all  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  husband  who  was  with  her.  This  treat- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  stomach  pump  saved  her 
life,  thus  vouching  for  the  medicine  man's  know- 
ledge. The  oil  coats  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
preventing  absorption. 

But  the  remedy  par  excrellence  among  the 
Bannocks  and  us(mI  for  every  conceivable  malady, 
was  sweating;  a  Turkish  bath  is  childish  in  com- 
parison. The  method  is  as  follows:  A  small  Te- 
pee or  blankets  over  a  few  willow  bows,  some 
rocks  previously  heated  to  redness,  the  patient 
laid  on  the  ground  near  the  rocks,  naked,  water 
thrown  on  the  rocks,  and  every  orifice  closed  and 
the  patient  sweated  for  hours;  then  he  is  taken  to 
a  river  and  bathed  in  cold  water,  the  same  thing 
being  repeated  for  several  days. 

If  this  did  not  cure  it  often  killed,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  remedy,  though 
heroic,  was  often  iKMieficial.  I  talked  with  one  old 
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inMii.Sl.  Clair  wlh.  swore'  tliat  tlif  iwlians  had 
,,„:,„1  l,i,n  l,y  svwaliiij;  hill,  sovoial  Imuis  attev 
,,ll,„i|,.M-  aK.'Uci.'s  lia.l  failwl,  aixl  l.c  sai<  >liat  I.- 
l,;„i  ,„.vcr  lH;ru  sick  sine.'.  He  was  at  that  tliiR. 
past  llir  allutnl  thivc  score  aii<l  ten. 

Th.'  In(li:uis    never   lost    a  ease   troni    rattle- 
^ini<e  hite       Thev  use.l  the  ligature    meisiou  an(. 
.u.'-kea  tlie  woumi.      The  Maho  lii.liaiis    ure  v^'vy 
<!ever  ia  treating  fraetiires   of  hones    l>y  a  t<.vstem 
,.F  small  twigs,  cemented  together  l.v  string,  niak- 
ii,"  a   verv  i)lial.l<'   an.l   strong    splint,  admirahlj 
..hltolt'o    hold    the    ends  of    a  hroken    hone  in 
"pl'ice      Thev  hoiin<l  up  the  fracture  for  nature  to 
luMl  '    Smietinies  they    used  raw  hidetoinakea 
.pliit    tohoKl    a    fracture.     1  knew    an    Indian, 
whose  lowc.r  leg  I  had  amputate,    at    the  middk 
„,  „,ake  himself  on  artificial  peg  leg,  on  which  he 
L,  around    without  the    ajd    of  <-ruteh  or    cane, 
;hi..h  proves  the  old  adage  "  N ecessity  is  the  moth- 
er of  invention."  -The  Medual  Ptckxovck. 


Il  was  a  lypitai  Novrmber  aflemooii  that  grec-teU  the 
largo  rn.w.l  that  asstiiibled  Sunday  aliernoon  to  hear  the 
spleiiUol  com-crt  by  tlii^  band  under  the  direction  of  R.E- 
Barrington. 


The  students  were  specially  favored  Sunday  eveninjj 
i.havin,  Mrs.  Ross  Grenville  Pike,  w<>rker  <>f  the  NaUonal 
Audubon  soeiely,  address  then,  on  the  treatment  o  bird.. 
She  devotes  her  entire  time  to  this  work  and  tohl  many 
interesting  things  about  whatehildren  in  other  schools  are 
:,.i„,to  conserve  many  species  almost  extinct.  Myrtle  am 
lU.by     Blodgcu  sang  a  duel    durmg  the  services    that  was 
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An  interesting  and  instructive  story  was  that  woven 
around  the  old  story  of  Samson  and  th;^  hon  by  Dr.  Board- 
man  in  his  talk  to  the  Protestant  students  Sunday  after- 
noon.  It  was  a  lesson  that  none  could  fail  to  get.  The 
lion  was  likened  unto  the  sins  that  tempt  us  in  this  day, 
which  like  the  lion,  spring  upon  us  when  they  are  least 
expected,  and  the  slaying  of  the  lion  was  emblematical  of 
withstanding  ten  ptations.  Miss  Boardman,  daughter  ot 
the  speaker,  san;,  a  solo,  to  the  delight  of  all  present. 

Mr.  Vieth  is  rejoicing  over  the  prospects  of  a  new 
truck  for  school  use.  It  will  probably  be  one  or  two  tons 
capacity  and  will  facilitate  hauling  to  a  great  extent. 

The  band  went  to  Corona  Wednesday  morning  to  fur- 
iiish  music  for  a  celebration.  They  returned  on  the  10 
o'clock  car  in  the  evening. 

Superintenden  Conser  left  Wednesday  afternoon  for 
P  xker,  where  h    will  inspect  the  schools.     He  expects  to 

return  th  -  last    )f  th  ■  week. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  McClellan  entertained  at  the  Glenwood 
Sunday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Con^^elman  and  little  daugh- 
ter of  Los  Angeles,  and  Misses  Arnold,  Ferris,  Jewett  and 
Miller. 
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NOTE  Oil  INDIiiN  OCOTPANCY 

For  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  persistent  contention  among  writers 
and  lecturers  on  Yellowstone  to  the  effect  that  Indians  avoided  the  area 
because  of  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  geysers.  This  supposition  does  not 
seem  to  be  based  on  fact.  It  is  true  that  there  probably  never  were  many 
Indians  residing  in  this  region.  The  long  winters  with  attending  deep 
snows  and  lack  of  game  in  the  high  country  seems  to  have  been  the  deciding 
factor.  With  the  summer,  came  hunting  parties  of  Cro^-vs,  Bannocks,  Elackfoet, 
and  Lemhis.  Certain  tribes  of  Sl:.oshoncs  also  came  for  hunting  and  a  trek 
through  the  area,  while  one  small  tribe  of  Sheepeaters  doubtless  spent  much 
of  the  year  in  the  region.   Ho  LvvJ-io-w*  4UA/^^H^^»-J-^Hoy«*^^s^^^^;^  U^l'^'^^ 

In  Superintendent  P.  W.  Norris'  report  for  1880  he  describes  a  per- 
manent camp  which  he  found  that  sumnor  near  the  east  boundary  of  the;  Park, 
on  the  headwaters  of  Miller  Creek  not  far  from  Hoodoo  Basin.  According  to 
Superintendent  Norris,  the  campsite  showed  long  usage,  if  not  continuous, 
it  was  repeatedly  occupied  ynar  after  year  for  a  long  period. 

We  now  have  evidence  in  the  form  of  arrow  heads,  scrapers,  and  other 
artifacts  from  almost  every  part  of  Yellowstone  Park,  indicating  that 
Indians  have  been  at  various  times  in  all  parts  of  the  area.  Few,  if  any, 
permanent  campsites  have  been  found,  but  the  temporary  campsites  are  numer- 
ous. Recently  a  Park  Ranger  collected  a  flaker,  several  grinding  ^stones 
and  various  worked  pieces  of  obsidian  from  a  spot  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Mud  Volcano  and  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  -  The  Editor. 
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THE  BAT^'OCICS  IN  YELLOWSTOiJE  IIATIOI^IAL  PARK 

by 
Harlow  B*  Mills,  Naturalist  Assistant 

Although  several  tribes  of  Indians  may  have  entered  Yellowstone  Park 
upon  occasion,  two  tribes  of  the  Shoshone  Nation,  the  Sheepeaters  and  the 
Bannocks,  were  the  only  ones  to  leave  tangible  evidence  of  occurrence 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  area  according  to  our  present  knowledge. 

V/hereas  the  former  actually  dwelt  in  the  Park  and  earned  their  sub- 
sistence from  it,  the  latter  tribe  passed  through  the  park  annually  for 
a  long  period  of  time  on  their  iray  from  their  ancestral  homes  to  the  west 
to'  the  upper  Missouri  where  thoy  himtod  bison. 

The  trail  left  in  the  Park  by  the 
Bannocks  on  their  pilgrimages  to  the 
land  of  the  bison  vvas  plainly  visible 
in  many  places*  as  a  deep,  grassy  fur- 
row as  late  ais  1895,  after  a  quarter 
century  of  disuse. 

The  Shoshone  Nation  v?as  in  gen- 
eral characterized  by  the  smnll  sta- 
ture of  the  people,  who  were  timid 
and  not  of  the  comparatively  high 
mentality  of  other  neighboring  tribes,  •«  — 
A  few  of  the  tribes  of  this  nation    y  x^^ 
rose  over  the  general  plane  of  devel-  .« 
opment,  were  mounted,  and  occasion- 
ally met  their  enemies  in  open  combat.  The  Bannocks  were  one  of  thesje 

tribes. 

Despite  the  fict  that  these  Indians  were  considcrr.bly  above  the  aver- 
age .of  this  nation,  they  held  the  Blackfect  to  the  north  in  wholesomo 
respect,  and  for  this  reason  they  did  not  travel  to'  the  oast  by  wciy  of 
the  Bozcmcji.Frss  and  the  Yello*v stone  valley;  instead  they  took  the  more 
difficult  trail  to  the  south.  The  Henry* s  Lake  aroa  was  a  great  rendez- 
vous for  the  Barjiiocks,  and  from  here  the  trail  wound  into  the  Park  near 
the  present  West  Entrance,  crossing  the  Madisoa  Fiver  at  this  point  and 
angling  to  the  northeast  toward,  the  confluence  of  Maple  and  Cougar  Creeks. 

Instead  of  dropping  down,  to  the  south  aiid.  thus  missing  the  tip  of 
the  Gallatin  Ran^e,  the  trail  led  to  the  north  of  Mt.  Holmes,  crossing 
to  the  headwaters  of  Indian  Creek..  It  has  been  stated  that  a  supersti- 
tious fear,  of  the  Nprrin  Geyser  Basin  drove  the  Indians  into  the  mountains 
at  this  point.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  stateraent  we  will  proba- 
bly never  know.  However,  the  Norris  area  would  have  been  plainly  visible 
to  any  of  them  who  ventured  to  the  south  slopes  of  the  mountain,  or  to 
any  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Holmes  to  observe  the  country  about. 

Picking  up  the  trail  again,  we  find  that  it  travelled  down  Indian 
Creek  to  the  Gardiner  River,  fording  it  just  above  the  Seven  Mile  Bridge 
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on  the  present  loop  road.  From  this  point  Superintendent  Norris  followed 
the  trail  with  his  old  •^Norris  Road"  past  Swan  Lake  Flats,  through  Snow 
Pass,  and  down  what  is  now  the  saddle  horse  trail  to  Mammoth.  T/hatever 
fear  may  have  been  instilled  in  the  Indians  by  the  geysers,  apparently 
the  same  feeling  was  not  held  toward  the  giant  hot  spring  area. 

From  Mammoth  the  trail  turned  abruptly  to  the  right  and  recrossing 
the  Gardiner  River  followed  Lava  Creek  to  the  vicinity  of  Undine  Falls. 
Here  it  climbed  the  side  hill  and  the  old  road  to  Tower  picked  it  up, 
following  it  to  the  Tower  Falls.  Just  above  the  falls  and  the  mouth  of 
Tower  Creek  the  trail  dropped  down  to  the  Yellowstone  and  crossed  it. 
Vestiges  of  the  trail  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  still  visible, 
according  to  E.  R.  Arnold,  District  Ranger.  In  the  vicinity  of  Junction 
Butte  the  road  to  Cooke  City  picked  up  the  trail  again  and  followed  it 
to  Soda  Butte  where  it  divided,  the  south  branch  following  the  Lamar  River 
out  of  the  Park  and  reaching  the  bison  country  via  the  Shoshone  Valley. 
The  persevering  road  builders  continued  up  the  branch  to  the  north  and 
followed  it  as  far  as  Cooke  City.  Here  the  trail  crossed  to  the  Clarke's 
Fork  and  followed  it  down  to  the  bison  country. 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  this  trail  through  the  north  part 
of  the  Park  was  used  by  other  Indians  than  the  Bannocks,  in  fact  there 
is  historic  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.   In  the  year  1870,  the 
Washburn-Langford-Doane  party  saw  numerous  Crow  Indians  below  the  Park 
to  the  north,  and  followed  their  tracks  into  the  Park.  There  was  a 
well  defined  trail  leading  up  the  Gardiner  to  Mommoth  where  it  joined 
the  Bannock  trail.  Those  fresh  Indian  tracks  were  followed  all  the  way 
to  Tower  where  they  crossed  the  ford  near  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek  and 
continued  on  up  the  Lamar  River,  the  exploring  party  turning  to  the  right 
and  crossing  Mt .  V/ashburn  to  Canyon.  On  August  16,  1870,  Lt.  Doano, 
while  scouting  ahead  of  the  main  party,  discovered  the  15  lodges  of  this 
party  of  Crows  near  Tower  Falls. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  policies  governing  the  administration 
of  the  Park  have  evolved  slowly  ttirough  the  years,  but  this  slow  develop- 
ment was  only  natural.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  the  ori- 
ginal roads  interferred  to  a  minimum  with  this  remarkable  trail,   '^at 
an  historic  monunient  it  would  have  beeni  What  interest  could  be  instilled 
in  the  present-day  Park  visitor  were  he  to  cross  this  v/ell  defined  trail 
on  his  per igrinat ions  through  the  Park,  much  as  he  now  crosses  the  Howard 
Eaton  Traill  • 

But  the  possibilities  for  that  are  past.  Perhaps  we  should  content 
ourselves  with  that  which  remains.  Some  of  the  oldest  of  our  American 
cities  pride  themselves  in  the  fact  that  the  tortuous  streets  follow  the 
cow  paths  of  the  original  settlers.  How  much  more  will  the  tourist  en- 
joy the  trip  from  Mammoth  to  Tovjer  when  he  knows  that  he  is  following  the 
trail  first  surveyed  and  constructed  by  the  Bannock  Indians. 
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THE  NEZ  PERCE  WAR 

by  •    •    • 

William  t.  Kearhs,  Junior  Niaturalist 

■  •  •  •  .     ■       •  •  •  • 

The  Nez  Perce  Indians,  belonging  to  the  linguistic  family,  Shahap- 
tian, -settled  sometime  in  the  past  in  the  area  now  known  as  northeastern 
Oregon,  southeastern  Washington,  and  west-central  Idaho,  a  region  bounded 
by  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  th6  West,  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  on  the 
Eaist,  and  with  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  44  and  46.  parallels, 
the  native  name  of  the  Nez  Perces,  ''Nim-e-poo,  ••  signified  "the  real  peo- 
ple,^ and  in  the  French  the  name  meant  '♦pierced  nose/'  This  latter  was 
'undoubtedly  a  misnomer,  as  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  did  not  make  a  practice 
of  piercing  the  nose. 

Prior  to  1877,  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Nez  Percea  that  they  had  never 
killed  a  white  man,  and  they  were  one  of  the  first  of  the  Western  Indian 
nation^  to  welcome  Christian  missionaries.  Being  of  the  "Earth  people" 
they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  white*  desire  to  measure-off  and  parcel-out 
the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  and  as  the  march  of  settlement  and  the  rush 
of  the  gold  seekers  swept  over  thorn  they  became  imbittered  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  white  man.  By  the  treaty  of  1855,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment set  aside  the  majority  of  the  ancestral  lands  of  the  Nez  Perce  for  a 
reservation  in  exchange  for  certain  considerations  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  All  went  peacefully  for  a  time,  but  with  the  discovery  of 
gold,  there  followed  a  rush  of  men  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  Indians 
or  their  treaty.  Conditions  had  become  such  that  by  1863  a  second  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Indians,  or  rather  with  a  part  of  the  Nez  Perce  bands, 
and  from  then  on  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were  known  as  the  Treaty  Indians, 
and  the  non-signers  as  the  Non-Treaty  group. 

Among  the  Nez  Perce  tribes,-  as  with  the  majority  of  Indians,  no  one 
chief  could  obligate  other  than  his  own  tribe  by  any  agreement  of  his  own. 
Consequently,  the  Non-Treaty  group  felt  in  no  v/ay  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  signers  or  for  their  obligations.  In  turn,  the  U.S.  government  had 
no  sympathy  with  such  customs,  and  felt  that  majority  rule  should  govern 
the  entire  Nez  Perce  group  of  several  tribes. 

The  V/allowa  and  Imnaha  valleys,  ancestral  home  of  Joseph's  tribe,  was 
a  choice  section  taken  from -the  Indians  by  the  1863  Treaty,  and  there  was 
much  feeling  both  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  encroaching  whites 
as  to  possession  of  these  and  other  select  areas.  In  1873,  the  Grovernment 
gave  the  Indians  permission  to  live  in  the  disputed  area.  In  1876,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  differences,  and  recommended  that 
the  Non-Treaty  Indians* had  no  standing  and  should  be  placed  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  established  in  the  Treaty  of  1863,  entirely  disregarding. the  Treaty 
of  1855  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Chiefs  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Statiss.  •  ^ 

General  Howard  in  his  book,  '^Joseph,  His  Pursuit  and  Capture;, "  had 
the  following  to  say:   "I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  take  av;ay  from  Joseph's 
band  the  Imnaha  and  Wallo\ia  country.  No  bloodshed  has  so  far  resulted,  but 


'^•—■^•-"~— 
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unless  these  really  peaceable  Indians  are  allowed  to  remain  and  keep  this 
valley  as  their  own,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  possibly  bloodshed  will 
be  the  result." 

Early  in  1877,  the  government  ordered  General  Howard  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission.   In  order  to  do  this,  several 
councils  were  held  with  the  Indian  Chiefs,  and  after  much  argioment  and 
the  arrest  of  Too-hul-hul-sote,  a  medicine  man  who  had  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  younger  Indians,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Non- 
Treaty  Indians  would  go  on  the  reservation  by  June  14,  1877, 

On  the  surface  everything  appeared  to  bo  going  smoothly  when  sud- 
denly on  the  evening  of  Juno  14,  a  small  band  of  younger  Indians  took 
matters  in  their  own  hands  and  murdered  several  whites.  Behind  this  act, 
however,  vms  the  grin  fact  that  several  Indians  had  been  murdered  by  white 
men  somotimo  previous,  and  nothing  was  done  to  punish  the  offenders.   In«^ 
cited  by  the  "dreamers"  or  laodicine  men  of  the  tribes,  the  sons  of  the 
murdered  Indians  recklessly  sou/^ht  revrsngo,  and  through  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence plunged  the  Non-Treaty  Indifims  into  ^./ar  v;ith  the  United  States. 

Chief  Joseph  had  no  part  in  the  violent  acts  of  the  younger  men,  and 
was  av/ay  at  the  time  gathering  his  cattle  preparatory  to  moving  onto  the 
reservation.  Returning  to  his  camp  c\nd  learning  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  realized  that  the  governraont  v/ould  not  believu  him  and  decided  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  cast  hia  lot  v/ith  his  tribe. 
Accordingly,  ho  assumed  thn  leadership,  and  began  ono  of  the  most  dramatic 
campaigns  in  history. 


V' 


In  compliance  ni-th  a' request  from  the  people  of  Mount  Idaho,  near 
where  the  atrocities  had  been  comniitted,  Captain  Ferry  of  Fort  Lapv/ai  with 
90  men  made  a  rapid  march  and  contacted  Joseph  where  the  Indian  had  con- 
centrated his  and  White  Bird's  bands  on  the  banks  of  the  Salmon  River  at 
the  junction  with  V'ihite  Bird  Creek.  The  battle  which  followed  was  a  de- 
cisive victory  for  the  Indians.  Captain  Perry  was  routed  and  lost  37  men 
killed  and  2  seriously  wounded,  v/hile  the  Indians  had  but  4  wounded. 

After  ordering  all  available  troops  to  move  to  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties, General  Hov/ard  took  command  and  attempted  to  follow  Chief  Joseph 
who  had  crossed  the  Salmon  River  and  was  in  the  mountains.  Howard  crossed 
in  pursuit,  sending  Major  Whipple  after  Chief  Looking  Glass  and  his  band 
then  camped  on  Cottonwood  Creek.  Joseph,  however,  evaded  Howard  in  the 
mountains,  recrossed  the  Salmon  and  marching  quickly  across  Camas  Frairie, 
fell  upon  Whipple  entrenched  at  Cottonwood  Ranch.  Small  scouting  parties 
attempting  to.  go  to  V/liipple's  relief  suffered  severe  losses  or  were  anni- 
hilated, but  ^Vhipple's  force  was  finally  rescued. 

Discovering  that  Joseph  and  all  his  band  had  eluded  him,  Howard  re- 
crossed  the  Salmon  and  hastonocl  toward  Cottonwood  to  relieve  Whipple.  Af- 
ter withdrawing  from  Cottonwood,  Joseph  went  to  the  Clearwater  where  he  'was 
joined  by  Looking  Glass.  Their  combined  forces  probably  numbered  about  250 
warriors,  and  about  450  women  and  children.  Howard,  with  about  400  men, 
mostly  cavalry,  a  small  artillery  unit,  and  some  mounted  infantry,  advanced 
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to  attack.  Superior  equipment  and  numbers  told,  and  after  making  a  des- 
perate resistance,  Joseph  retreated  up  the  Clearwater  to  Kamiah  Ford. 

Joseph  was  here  confronted-  with  one  of  the  most. trying  of  his  prob- 
lems. In  the  beginninGf  he  had  urged  his  tribe  and  others  to  be  peaceful; 
when  they  began  hostilities,  his  decision  was  to  fight  with  them,  and  now 
when  he  was  ready  to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish,  some  of  his  chiefs  wanted 
to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  the  old  Buffalo  hunting  ground  in  northern 
Montana.  Joseph  maintained  that  the  fight  was  for  their  ancestral  homes, 
and  if  it  was  fighting  they  wanted,  ^y  staying  with  him  they  would  get 
•plenty  of  it.  Yielding  finally  to  .tho  entreaty  of  his  chiefs,  Joseph  re- 
sortod  to  strategy  to  trick  Howard,  succeeded,  and  was  off  v/ith  his  war- 
riors, women,  children,  flocks  and  all  belongings  before  Howard  learned 
of  his  departure.  This  move  iras  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
doua  retreats  in  history.  Starting  over  the  famous  and  diffic^ilt  Lo-lo 
trail,  moving  to  the  east  and  north  over  mountains,  treacherous  torrents, 
over  and  thru  areas  of  doT/n  timber,  encunbered  with  equipment,  belongings, 
women  and  children,  Joseph  led  them  and  marshalled  them  in  a  most  super- 
ior manner.  "   . 

Fort  Missoula  had  been  informed  of  Joseph's  move  to.  the  East  and 
Captain  Rawn  moved  to  intercept  him  on  the  Lo-Lo  trail  in  the  Coeur  d* 
Alenes.  Joseph's  request,  upon  arrival,  that  he  be  peimitted  to  pass 
thru  peacefully  v;as  denied  and  BaT;n  was  tricked  by  the  wiley  Indian,  who 
effected  a  passage  via  a  small  gulch,  holding  off  Rawn  and  his  men  nfith 
a  fev;  warriors.  Discovering  the  trick,  Rawn  .went  in  pursuit  at  once,  but 
being  greatly  outnumbered  soon  withdreTr.tq  await  reinforcements. 

Joseph  knew  that  General  Howard  vras  far  behind  him  and  traveling 
slowly,  so  the  Indians  moved  leisurely,  trading  v/ith  tho  settlors  to 
replenish  their  food  supply  and  thu3  in  apparent  security  and  v;ith  no 
scouts  out,  Joseph  went  into  ccoap  on  the  south  side  of  the  Big  Hole 
River  on  the  8th  of  August. 

General  Gibbon  had  reached  Fort  Missoula,  and  with  reinforcements 
of  Rawn's  iien  and  some  volunteers,  moved  quickly  to  attack  Joseph.  De- 
ploying his  men  during  tho  night.  Gibbon  fell  upon  the  canp  at  day-light, 
and  v/ithin  20  ninutes  was  in  possession.  The  routed  Indians  quickly  ral- 
lied, and  the  soldiers  now  fitting  for  their  very  lives,  retreated  to 
the  bluffs  above  the  river  and  prepared  to  stand  a  siege..  The  wagon 
train  which  had  been  loft  with  a  small  guard  of  20  men  was  attacked,  the 
howitzer  dismantled,  and  2500  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition  seized,  and  one 
killed  and  &  wounded.  The  loss  in. battle  to  the  army  was  3  officers 
killed  and  4  wounded,  21  soldiers  and  6  civilians  dead,  and  31  soldiers 
and  4  civilians  wounded.  The  Indians  lost  Chief  Looking  Glass,  and  89 
killed,  a  number  of  then  being  women  and  children.  The  Indians  withdrew 
during  the  night..  .^ 

General  Howard  arrived  with  reinforcements  and  assiomed  command  the 
next  day,  and  Gibbon  who  was  wounded  retired  with  others  v;ounded  to  the 
Fort.  In  an  attempt  to  head-off. the  Indians,  Howard  went  into  camp  in 
Comas  Meadows  (40  miles  west  of  Henry ^s  Lake  in  Freemont  County,  Idaho) 
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and  here  during  the  night,  Joseph  stampeded  Howard's  mule  herd  and  es- 
caped after  a  brief  skirmish, 

« 

The  Bannock  scouts  soon  joined  Howard  under  the  leadership  of  Cap- 
tain Fisher,  end  were  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  upon  the  trail  of  the 
Indians, 

Joseph  led  his  band  thru  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  national 
Park,  and  in  crossing  the  Firehole  in  the  lower  geyser  basin  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Fountain  Geyser,  came  upon  the  Cowan  party  of  tour- 
ists who  were  preparing  to  start  home.  One  man  was  killed,  two  others 
injured,  but  the  two  women  were  sent  b&ck  to  safety  at  Joseph's  com- 
mand. After  crossing  the  mountains  at  Mary's  Lake,  the  Indians  des- 
cended to  the  Yellovv'stone  and  crossed  near  the  Mud  Geyser.  While  in 
this  vicinity,  a  small  marauding  band  fell  upon  another  party  of  tour- 
ists and  killed  one  of  the  party.  The  Indian's  route  continued  up  the 
river  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  eastward  along  the  lake  shore  and  then  up 
Pelican  Creek,  In  order  to  avoid  a  force  of  miners  assenbled  near  the 
present  site  of  Cooke  City,  they  left  the  Park  by  ;vasr  of  Miller  Creek, 
(Shively,  a  captured  white,  acting  as  guide,  probably  appraised  them  of 
this  fact.)  While  the  main  band  was  traveling  up  the  Yellowstone  r.nd 
proceeding  out  of  the  Pr^.rk,  a  fev   of  the  younger  Indians  s\7ung  north 
down  the  Gardiner  and  out  of  the  Park  for  severnl  miles.  Their  dcpra- 
dations  included  the  murder  of  one  man  (near  the  present  site  of  Mam- 
moth) at  the  nouth  of  Clematis  Gulch, 

A  detachment  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  under  Colonel  Sturgis  attempted 
to  head-off  Joseph  near  Heart  Mountain,  but  was  eluded  by  the  cunning 
Indian,  and  later  in  an  attempt  to  run  Joseph  down,  was  further  unsuc- 
cessful. General  KoT:ard  wont  dc;.'n  the  Yellowstone,  over  Mt.  V/ashburn, 
and  on  down  the  Yellowstone  to  Barronet  Bridge.  The  narauding  band  of 
the  Indians  that  had  gone  off  to  the  north  had  returned,  crossed  and  burn- 
ed a  part  of  the  bridge  behind  then.  Howard  experienced  further  delay 
while  the  bridge  ras  being  repaired  \vith  lumber  from  Barronet 's  house. 

The  main  body  of  Indians  under  Joseph  continued  to  the  north  and  . 
east  after  leaving  the  Park,  had  a  brief  skirmish  with  Sturgis  at  Can- 
yon Creek  on  September  13,  proceeded  north  and  crossed  the  Missouri  at 
Cow  Island  on  September  23, 

Far  to  the  East  at  Fort  Keogh,  General  Miles  had  been  informed  by 
wire  of  Joseph's  movements,  and  with  some  artillery  and  a  considerable 
force,  hastened  to  intercept  the  Indians.  Detaining  the  last  boat  of 
the  season.  Miles  had  his  men  ferried  across  the  river  on  the  25th  of 
September  and  marched  north  and  west  heading  for  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains. 
On  the  2nd  of  October,  his  scouts  located  the  Indian  ccmp. 

General  Howard  knew  that  mies  was  moving  westward,  so  slowed  down 
his  pursuit  in  order  that  Joseph  might  slacken  his  pace,  and  Miles  have 
time  to  move  in  ahead  of  Mm.  Joseph  had,  however,  pushed  on  and  was 
now  miles  to  the  north,  but  not  knowing  of  Miles  approach,  had  gone  into 
canp  on  Snake  Creek  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  and 
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and  horses  might  rest, 

^  4>^rsm  TTnwnrd     failed  to  place  scouts  a- 
The  lnaiar.s  feeling  ^^°"^^,^°™  ^^'^^'i  the  soldiers  when  they 
round  their  camp,   and  were  P«^^.;J.^£^3f3%7the  attack,   the  Indiana 
attacked  in  force.     Despite  the  ^^"^^^JJJ^^J  ^g^idiers  until  the  latter 
fought  valiantly  and  on  even  ^^^^J'f^^^^f^  p^iieys  over  a  period  of 
began  using  their  artillery.     After  several  pari  y  ^^        ^„  j^. 

two  days,   in  which  the  I^^^^J^f  Jj^fg^hl?  ?hey  would  be  returned  -to  the 

second  to  .  join  Miles) ,   and  then  surrenaorod:  . 

-Tell  aoneral  Ho.a^  that  I  LnoJ  his  heart.  ^J^^^J^^.^^^^^^^ 

.  I. have  It  in  my  heart.     I  ^^^^^^^^Jtl'/JS^d.     ?ho  old  n»n  are  all 
Looking  Glass  is  dead.     Too-hul-hul-sote  i'^f^^'     ^         ,^^,    ^,  ^^ad.     It 

doad.     Ke  who  led  the  young  m*;n  iOJ^Jjf ' /^^^gyen  arc  freozins  to  death. 
is  cold.     We  have  no  blankets,     ^^^^^^^^.f:^^^^;/ J  113.3  and  have  no  blankots, 
My  pcople-some  of  ^^^^-->--  ^J  "^^^.^^ozins  to  death.     I  .ant 
no  food.     No  one  knov;s  v/herfc   «';^^f     J   ^ce  hov;  in  any  of  them  I  can  find; 
to  have  time  to  look  for  n'  ^'^-^^'^JJ"  J'^  itar  mo.  my  chiefs,  my  heart  is 
maybe  I  shall  find  them  among  tho  ^^^^^^     ^,^«^  ^  l^^^^  ^^^^  no  more  for- 
sick  and  sad.     From  uhere  the  sua  no.,  .tabids,    i       x         e. 
ever."  (Fisher's,'  "The  Wez  Perco  iffar.   ) 

f-^oT.  "Tho  Stjic  of  the  Nez  Perces,"  by  C.T.Brady, 
The  following  summary  ^^^^^^*'/?;°  "i^^t  of  tho  Indian  Wars: 
seems  to  bo  an  excellent  svunmation  of  thio  la.t 

«-n  ^mnunt.'d  to  three  hundred  fighting  men,   had 
"Joseph,  v.-hose  force  never  <:^°^J:^3;J4 "soldiers.     Of  thesr.,   one  hm- 
;engaged  at  ^i^'^-^^r  J^tcc  Skilled  ax'dofe  hSdrod  and  forty  .oundod. 
dred  and  scvoaty-six  had  ^^^'^  f ^^^J  fiFhtinr,   Joseph  had  lost  one  hundred 
During  the  long  retreat  uua   Lh.>  f .^^,^^^^^'^'''|;  j.^^^  fought  eleven  engage- 
,   nfty!onc  killed  and  eighty  elgnt  .nund.d      «.  hud^f ^  .^^^^^   ^^^,^^^  ^^^^ 

ments,   five  being  pitched  ba.tlc.  o    ^'^^^^  ^^  marched  sixteen 

•.and  lost  one.     Some  of  the  troopn  ^^    P^'^^f^^f,.  ",S  thousand  miles.     This 

hundred  miles.     His  own  march  had  J  ;^\.f  3^ ;;     ^^ude  and  justly  entitled 
•      constitutes  a  military  e:cpiolt  01  tacxirstW^^^^^^^^ 

the  great  Indian' to  take^  rank  rinong  the  Gioax  u  ? 

^  /^-p  >ii  <s  -Pnilo.vers  '.7er6  taken  to 
After  the  surrender    Joseph  and  ^-^J/J^^^^^^'e'  .hon  they  were  tcken 
.  Fort  Leaven-..-orth  v;hcre  ^^^^I^^.^:^^^ia:3,   an^  being  ravaged  by 
to  the  Indian  Territory.     ^^-''.''^Zs\lTrwTsZ<i  on  the  Colvilla  Rdserva- 
eickness  and  death,   the  r^mriiert  jas  oeVb^-isnca  .         . 

tion  in  Washington.     Chief  Joseph  died  in  .904. 
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Bibliography  of  "The  Nez  Perce  War" 

"Chief  Joseph;  His  Pursuit  ane  Capture,  ♦'  t>y  General  Howard 

"A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  by  Helen  Jackson 

"The  7ellov;stone  National  lark,"  by  H.  M.  Chittenden 

"The  Nez  Percos  Since  Lev;is  and  Clark,"  by  McBeth 

"The  Epic  of  the  Nez  Perces,"  by  C.  T.  Brady 

"The  Nez  Perce  War,"  by  D.  C.  Fisher 


A  RARE  INSECT 

by 

H.  B.  Mills,  Naturalist  Asst, 


Borous  unicolor  I-Iine  (x  20) 
Drr.v/ing  by 
Dr.  Harlov  B.  Mills 


The  ent one logical  fauna  of 
the  snow  alvmys  attracts  interest. 
The  nost  of  us  are  faniliar  with 
the  iimiense  hoards  of  snow  fleas 
v/hich  appear  at  tines  on  the  snow. 
The  les£.  coimiion  foms, '  however, 
usually  escape  the  eye  of  thu  lay- 
nan.  There  are  luany  othei'-s  that 
do  nomally  appear  on  the  snow. 
During  a  ski  trip  to  Lake  this 
spring,  I  was  fortunate  in  dis- 
covering not  only  snow  fleas,  but 
nival  crane  flies  in  the  woods, 
and  emerging  from  the  open  waters 

of  Alum  Creek  and  near  hot  spots  in  the  Hayden  Valley,  numbers  of  stone 
flies  which  ran  rapidly  about  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  on  the  return  trip,  after  the  fall  of  some  wet  snow, 
many  of  these  stone  flies  were  dead  and  partially  buried  in  tho  new  snow. 

While  traveling  on  Specimen  Ridge  February  5,  1935,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  an  occasional  scorpion  fly  walking  aLout  on  the  snow.  V/hen 
disturbed,  these  black  little  fellovrs  would  feign  death,  pulling  their 
legs  in  toward  the  body  and  giving  no  evidence  of  life.  Occasionally, 
they  would  spasmodically  kick  back,  popping  sometimes  as  far  as  six  inches 
across  the  snow  and  resuming  their  death-like  pose.  Tho^e  interestias  and 
aberrant  little  insects  \.orc  identified  as  belongin^^;  to  the  genus  Boreus, 
and  were  sent  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Carpenter  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  further  detomination.  Dr.  Carpenter  reports 
that  the  species  is  Borous  unicolor  Hine,  a  rare  form,  heretofor  represent- 
ed in  collections  by  but  a  very  few  specimens. 

We  have  been  so  busy  this  winter  with  such  animals  as  the  wapiti, 
deer,  and  bighorn  sheep,  that  wo  have  up  to  this  time  greatly  neglected 
our  small  six-legged  relatives—for  they  are  our  relatives— and  the  inci- 
dental colloction  of  one  species  proved  to  be  the  collection  of  an  insect 
for  which  many  entomologists  would  give  their  right  eye.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  maim  themselves.  All  thoy  need  do  to  get  this  spo- 
cios  is  to  obtain  a  permit  to  collect  in  the  Park  and  a  pair  of  skis  and 
to  come  after  them.  They  are  fairly  comiaon  in  the  early  spring. 
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0UTLI14E  OF  YELLOWSTONE  HISTORY 
Park  Naturalist  Bauer 


18(^3,  Louisiana  Purchase  included  that  portion  of  the  present  park  which' 
lay  in.  the  Missouri  River  drainage  or  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
^continental  divide.  The  portion  on  the  Pacific  side  was  at  that 
time  under  Spanish  rule.  Later  it  was  included  in  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory but  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  United  States  until  1846 • 

1808.  John  Colter,  the  first  known  white  man  to  set  foot  in  this  region, 
entered  the  park  area  from  the  south  and  left  by  way  of.  Clark's 
Fork,  but  did  not  see  the  geysers, 

1819.  Some  unknown  trapper  visited  the  region  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  tha 
Yellowstone  and  carved  his  initials,  ^J.O.R.'*,  on  a  tree. 

1826,  Yellowstone  Lake  was  visited  by  an  unknown  party  of  trappers.  The 
following  summer  one  of  their  number  (not  Jedediah  Smith)  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend  about  the  area  mentionin.^  the  hot  springs  ' 
and  mud  pots  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  which  he  Had  seen  the  year 
before.  This  letter  •♦From  the  West''  was  written  July  8,  1827. 
It  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  and  later,  on  Oct, 
6,  1827,  copied  in  the  Niles  Begister.  This  is  the  first  printed 
account  of  the  thermal  activity  in  the  region  known. 

1829.  In  September,  Joe  Meek,  then  a  youngster  of  19,  became  separated  * 
from  a  party  of  40  or  50  trappers  and  wandered  into  the  park  area 
and  saw  the  vapor  from  a  thermal  area.  Meek  was  found  after  th^ee 
days  and  accompanied  the  party,  led  by  Themes  Fitzpatrick,  up  the 
East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone  (Lamar)  river  over  the  Absaroka  range 
to  the  vicinity  of  present  day  Cody. 
Jedediah  Smith  and  William  Sublette  were  also  in  this  party.  They 
finally  wintered  on  the  headwaters  oi*  Powder  Kivor. 

1830^  In  August,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  again  entered  the  park  region  by  way 

cf  the  upper  Lamar  at  the  head  of  200  well  equijppcd  trappers,  James 
Bridgor  and  Milton  Sublette  were  company  coirimanders  and  Joe  Meek 
was  also  in  the  party.  They  moved  down  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
.•  camped  for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  present  day  Livingston. 
,.  '-From  this  time  on  trappers  worked  in  various  parts  of  the  Yellowstone 
country  every  summer, 

1832,  Johnson  Gardner,  an  independent  trapper,  ha'd  established  himself  in 
Gardner's  Hole  at  the  mouth  of  Gardner's  (Gardiner)  River.  This 
season  he  sold  a  large  number  of  furs  to  the  trading  post  located 
near  the  junction  of  Yellowstone  River  with  the  Missouri,  known 
•  as  Fort  Union* 

1834.  Warren  Angus  Ferris,  a  clerk  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  in  com- 
.pany  with  several  Flathead  Indioins  made  a  special  trip  to  the 
geyser  country  of  which  he  had  heard  and  wrote  an  account  of  Yel- 
lowstone wonders. 
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1835.  Osborne  Russell  visited  the  Yellowstone  region  with  a  group  of  24 

trappers  led  by  James  Bridger.  They  came  from  the  southeast  and 
entered  the  headwaters  of  the  East  Fork  (Lamar)  river.  They 
crossed  Yellowstone  Piver  a  short  distance  above  the  Upper  Fall 
and  left  the  region  by  way  of  the  Gallatin  Valley. 

1836.  Osborne  Russell  with  18  men  crossed  Two  Ocean  Pass  on  August  9th. 

On  August  16  he  was  joined  on  the  southeast  end  of  Yellowstone 
Lalce  by  Mr.  Bridger  at  the  head  of  40  men,  who  had  also  come 
across  Two  Ocean  Pass.  They  proceeded  together  to  the  outlet  of 
the  lake.  Later  they' crossed  from  Hayden  Valley  over  to  the  head 
of  Gribbon  River,  thence  northwest':7ard  to  the  upper  Crardiner  and 
left  the  region  by  way  of  ♦♦Gardner's  Hole^*,  traveling  down  the 
Yellowstone  River. 

183V.  Again  this  year  Bussoll  returned  to  the  Yellowstone  country  to  hunt 

and  trap.  L.  B.  Fontfinelle  was  company  commander  and  James  Bridger 
was  guide.  No  doubt  other  parties  of  which  we  have  no  record  trap- 
ped in  the  region  each  season. 

1850.  James  Bridger  guided  a  party  of  20  men,  many  of  them  well  known  trap- 
pers, guides,  and  scouts  to  the  Yellowstone  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  viewing  the  geysers.  In  this  party 
were  James  Krusse,  0.  F.  Wiggins,  Kit  Carson,  and  Anderson. 
This  party  gave  the  name  Firehole  to  the  river  which  flov/ed  through 
the  "Burnt  Hole". 

1859.  The  Raynolds  Expedition,  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  attempted 
to  enter  this  region  in  the  spring  of  1860  but  was  blocked  by  snow. 

1863.  Capt.  W.  W.  DeLacy,  in  command  of  an  unsuccessful  prospecting  expedi- 
tion, discovered  Lewis  and  Shoshone  Lakes  and  Shoshone  and  Lov/er 
Geyser  Basins. 
The  Folsom-Cook-Peterson  Expedition  traversed  the  region. 
The  Washburn-Langford-Doane  Expedition  spent  several  weeks  exploring 
the  Yellowstone  country.  Through  its  efforts  the  area  was  later 
set  aside  as  a  park. 
The  Hayden  Survey  party  entered  the  region  to  make  official  explora- 
tions and  surveys.  This  work  was  continued  in  1872  and  completed 
in  1878. 

1872.  President  Grant  signed  the  Act  of  Dedication  on  March  1,  setting  aside 
Yellowstone  Park  "for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  peopJ.e", 
thereby  establishing  the  first  national  park  as  such  in  the  world, 

1875.  Party  headed  by  Capt.  V/illiam  Ludlow  made  a  reconnaissance  from. 

Carroll,  Montaxia,  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  retiu^n.  Obtained  accurate 
measurements  of  the  Yellowstone  Falls. 

1877.  Gen.  C.  0.  Howard  in  command  of  the  pursuit  of  Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perce 

Indian,  passed  through  the  park. 

1878.  Superintendent  Norris  constructed  the  famous  Norris  Roftid,  a  wagon  road 

from  Mommoth  to  the  lower  Basin. 
1B79.  Headq^uarters  building  constructed  on  Capitol  Hill;  guide  boards  placed 
to  show  nmnes  of  important  phenomena  and  distances;  first  white  men 
spent  winter  in  region. 


1881. 
1883. 


1869. 
1870. 


1871. 
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1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


1890. 
1894. 
1902. 

'  1903. 


1904. 
1905. 

1907. 
1912. 
1915. 
1918. 

1920. 

1923. 

1927. 

1928. 


1929. 
1930 . 
1932. 


Photographer  F.  Jay  Haynes  first  visited  the  park. 

President  Chester  A.  Arthur  visited  park.  First  President  to  visit 
the  wonderland.  Mammoth  Hotel  partially  completed;  tent  hotels 
conducted  at  Upper  and  Lower  Geyser  Basins  and  Canyon. 

Lower  Basin  Hotel  erected. 

Two- story  frame  hotel  erected  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 

Camp  Sheridan,  located  on  south  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  established- 
one  troop  of  cavalry  stationed  there  for  protection.  Park  ' 
placed  under  military  regime. 

Last  recorded  eruption  of  Excelsior  Geyser.  Canyon  Hotel  erected. 

Congress  passed  protective  act;  United  States  commissioner  appointed. 

Reestablishraent  of  buffalo  herd  undertaken.  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road completed  to  Gardiner,  Montana. 

Dedication  of  North  Entrance  Arch  by  President  Roosevelt;  Old  • 
Faithful  Inn  under  construction;  road  from  Cody,  V/yo.,  to  east 
entrance  of  park  completed  (construction  commenced  in  1890)' 
^  construction  of  Chittenden  Bridge.  ' 

Old  Faithful  Inn  opened;  13,727  visitors  to  park. 

Chittendon  Road  over  Mount  vVashburn  and  Dunraven  Pass  finished, 
completing  the  Grand  Loop* 

Oregon  Short  Line  completed  to  V7est  Yellowstone,  Montana. 

Rail  passmgors  first  entered  by  east  entrance. 

First  private  automobiles  permitted  in  park;  51,895  visitors. 

Complete  civilian  control  of  Yellowstone  Park  under  National  Pork 
Service  rangers. 

Office  of  park  naturalist  created;  first  lecturer  employed  by  the 
Nationol  Park  Service. 

President  and  fes.  Harding  visited  pork.  Howard  Eaton  Trail  dedi- 
cated. 

President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  visited  the  park.  Opening  of  Gallatin 
Gateway  for  rail  visitors. 

Donation  of  $110,000  for  educational  work  by  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  rjid  beginning  of  museum  development  under 
the  American  Association  of  Museums. 

Park  enlarged  by  act  of  March  1,  1929. 

Park  boundaries  further  extended  by  act  of  April  19. 

Proclamation  of  October  20  enlarged  park  by  7,600  acres,  under 
authority  of  act  of  March  26,  1926. 
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H^SLL*     a  Lewis  Woodpecker  (Asyndesmus  lewisi)  was  seen  in  the  lower 
Gardiner  Canyon  just  above  the  North  Gate.  W.  E*  K. 

« 

May  6:  Four  nests  of  Canadian  Geese  (Braata  canadensis) 
were  located  between  Mammoth  and  Norris.  The  first  nest  was  just  be- 
ing completed  and  contained  no  e^gs;  two  others  held  four  eggs  each, 
and  the  fourth  nest  had  a  clutch  of  five  eggs.  One  of  the  nests  is 
on  a  small  island  entirely  bare  of  any.  foliage  whatever,  but  the  mother 
goose  when  on  the  nest  is  quite  inconspicuous  and  sits  with  her  long 
neck  down  over  the  edge  of  the  nest  making  it  appear  much  as  a  dead  limb 
with  her  head  a  black  ringed  knot.  '  V/.E.K. 

!feLy  8:  '  An  elk  bull  (Cervus  canar^ensis  canadensis)  was  observed  with  a 
new  antler  growth  measuring  about  seven  inchos  in  length. 


The  Minute  Man  Geyser  in  the  Norris  Easin  was  observed  to  erupt  six 
times  at  intervals  of  one  minute  and  five  seconds,  to  hsights  bctv;een 
fifty  and  sixty  feet. 

*  * 

Congress  Pool  is  quite  clear,  not  as  aggressive  as  usual,  but  is 'full 
almost  to  the  brim.  W;E.K. 

May  19:  Ranger  Curtis  Skinner  reports:   "A  number  of  the  hot  springs 
and  geysers  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Faithful  are  more  active  in  May 
than  for  a  number  of  years,  due  probably  to  the  cool  V7cather  and 'the 
consequent  slow  melting  of  snow  uhich  permitted  most  of  the  moisture 
to  go  directly  into  the 'soil  and  into  the  fissures  which  feed  the  gey- 
sers. Hot  springs  T/hich  shor;  a  greater  activity  and  a 'greater  flow  of 
water  are  T^in  Sisters  Spring,  Black  Pearl  Pool,  Sapphire  Pool,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  springs.  Old  Faithful,  Daisy,  Riverside,  Grand, 
^  The  Grotto,  Castle,  and  Suvftnill  geysers  are  -ipptirently  expelling  more 
water  than  nonnally,  but  the  height  of  play  in  some  cases  appears  to 
be  somewhat  less.  The  Castle,  Grond,  and  Sawmill  are  in  eruption  at 
more  frequent  intervals  thr.n  last  year,  the  latt-er  being  almost  con- 
stantly active.** 

May  20;  Fifteen  Mountain  Sheep  Rr.ms  (Ovis  canadensis  canadensis)  were 
observed  on  the  slopes  east  of  the  Gardiner  bridge  on  the  Tower  Falls 
road.  Two  of  them  v/ere  unusually  large  with  magnificent  horns.  W.E.K. 

May;  The  large  new  spring  between  Cupid's  Cave  Spring  and  Main  Tor- 
race  has  continued  to  grow  in  size  until  the  overflow  now  roaches  be- 
low Minerva  Spring.  Where  it  drops  over  the  edge  of  Main  Terrace  a 
beautiful  waterfall  has  developed.  Temperature  54  degrees  F.  G«C.C. 

Another  now  spring  broke  out  about  Mcy  15  on  the  formation  below 
Highland  Terrace.  The  water  is  spurting  up  from  2  to  4  inches  in 
height  along  an  old  crack.  Travertine  is  being  deposited  over  an 
area  25  feet  in  diameter.  Temperatures  of  52  and  54  degrees  F.  v^ere 
recorded.  G.C.C. 
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Treaty 
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Bannack 


Indian  Affairs:  Laws  and  Treaties,  Vol.  II  (Treaties), 
pp.  1020-1024,  1904. 
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Jremonts  2d  Expedition 


Saptembar  16,   1843.-]?annack  [«Bannock]   River  Valley^   Idako. 

**At  niglit    scattered  fires  glimmered  along  the  mountains,  point-' 
ing  out   camps  of  tke   Indians;   and  we  contrasted  tke  eomparatiye 
security  in  wkick  we  travelled  tkrougk  tkis  count ry,   witk  tke 
guarded  vigilance  we  were   compelled  to  exert   among  tke  Sioux  and 
otker  Indians  on  tke  eastern  side  of  tke  Rocky  mountains*** 


Fort  Hall  RaaerYaUon 


Idaho 


Powell  in  1B74  raentiona  t,}ii»  reservation  for  the 
Shoahonee  and  Bannacka  an  baing  on  ^i»  Port  Neiif  River  and 
extending  to  -^ihw  Shoahona  River. 

Statement  of  Mfij.  J,  W.  Powell  before  OorCT.  on  Ind.  AffairB^ 
H.  R.  MiB.I>)c.86,  43d  Cong.  1st  Seee.  Z.  5    1874 
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BANTAM BARK 


[B.  A.  B. 


appropriation  amounting  to  2J  cents  per 
capita  per  diem.  During  the  summer  a 
drunken  Indian  of  the  tribe  shot  and 
wounded  two  teamsters;  the  excitement 
and  bitter  feeling  caused  by  hisarrest,  Nov. 
23,  1877,  resulted  in  the  killing  of  an 
agency  employee.  Troops  were  called  for, 
and  the  murderer  was  pursued,  captured, 
tried,  and  executed.  This  episode  so  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  the  Indians 
that,  fearing  what  was  assumed  to  be 
threatening  demonstrations,  the  troops 
surrounded  and  captured  two  Bannock 
camps  in  Jan.,  1878;  but  most  of  the  In- 
dians were  afterward  released.  On  ac- 
count of  insufficient  food  the  Bannock 
left  the  reservation  in  the  spring  and  went 
to  Camas  prairie,  where  they  killed  sev- 
eral settlers.  A  vigorous  campaign  under 
Gen.  Howard  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
about  1,000  of  them  in  August,  and  the 
outbreak  came  to  an  end  after  a  fight  on 
Sept.  5,  at  Clark's  ford,  where  20  Bannock 
lodges  were  attacked  and  all  the  women 
and  children  killed. 

Bridger  states  that  when  he  first  knew 
them  (about  1829)  the  southern  Bannock 
numbered  1,200  lodges,  indicating  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,000.  In  1869  they  were 
estimated  as  not  exceeding  500,  and  this 
number  was  probably  an  overestimate  as 
their  lodges  numbered  but  50,  indicating  a 
population  of  about  350.  In  1901  the  tribe 
numbered  513,  so  intermixed,  however, 
with  the  Shoshoni  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enumerate  them  separately.  All  the 
Bannock  except  92  under  Lemhi  agency 
are  gathered  on  Ft  Hall  res. ,  Idaho.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  the  former 
organization  of  the  Bannock  or  of  their 
divisions.  The  names  of  four  divisions 
were  obtained  by  Hoffman,  and  a  fifth  is 
given  by  Schoolcraft.  These  are  Kut- 
shundika,  or  Buffalo -eaters;  Penointi- 
kara,  or  Honey-eaters;  Shohopanaiti,  or 
Cottonwood  Bannock;  Yambadika,  or 
Root -eaters;  Waradika,  or  Rye -grass- 
seed-eaters,  (h.  w.  h.  c.  t.) 
Banac— Smet,  Letters,  129, 1843.  Ban-acks.— For- 
ney in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  213, 1858.  Banai'ti.— Hoff- 
man in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxiii,  298,  1886 
( Shoshoni  name ) .  Banani.  — Gatschet,  Chippewa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chippewa  name).  Ban-at-tees.— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  1855.  Banax.— Mullan 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  329, 1855.  Bannach  Snakes.— 
Wallen  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
223.  1860.  Bannacks.— Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  71, 
1837.  Banneck.— Ibid.,  159.  Ban'-ni-ta.— Stuart, 
Montana,  25,  1865.  Bonacks.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  697, 1857.  Bonak.— Farnham,  Travels, 
76,  1843.  Bonarch  Diggers.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10, 1848.  Bonarchs.— 
Ibid.  Bonarks.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  31st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  198,  1850.  Bonnacks.  —  Dennison  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 371, 1857.  Bonnaks.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Phi- 
lol.,  218, 1846.  Bonnax.— Parker,  Jour.,  map,  1842. 
Bonochs.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  430, 1847.  Boo- 
naoks.— Irving,  Astoria,  map,  1849.  Broken-Moc- 
casin.—Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  1,330, 1842  (prob- 
ably the  Bannock).  Diggers.- Many  authors. 
Moccasin-with-Holes.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit. 
Ogoize.— Giorda,  Calispel  Diet.,  i,  439,  1877  (Calis- 
pel  name).    Panack.— Townsend,  Nar.,  75,  1839. 


Panai'tl.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xxiii,  299  1886  (own  name).  Panak.— Gebow, 
Snake  Vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shoshoni  name).  Pan- 
asht.— Hale,  op.  cit.  Pannacks.— Lander  in  Sen. 
Ex.Doc.42,36th Cong., Istsess., 121, 1860.  Pannah.— 
Ibid.  Pannakees.  —  Ibid.  Paunaques.  —  Wyeth 
(1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  206.  1851. 
Pohas.— Robertson  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9,  1848.  Ponacks.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697, 1857.  Ponashita.— Ibid.,  i,  521, 
1853.  Ponashta.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
3l8tCong., Istsess.,  169. 1850.  Ponishta Bonacks.- 
Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  vi,  701,  1857.  Pfin-ush.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxix,  1823  (Sho- 
shoni name).  Punashly. —Fremont,  Geog.  Mem. 
Upper  Cal.,  map,  1848.  Pun-naks.— Bonner,  Life 
of  Beckwourth,  93,  1856.  Robber  Indians.— Ross, 
Fur  Hunters,  i,  249, 1855.  Tannockes.— Audouard, 
Far  West,  182,  1869.  Dsh-ke-we-ah.— Crow  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 

Bantam.  According  to  Trumbttll,  a  for- 
mer village  at  Litchfield,  Litchfield  co. , 
Conn.  Part  of  the  Indians  there  were 
converted  by  the  Moravian  missionaries 
about  1742-45,  and  followed  them  to  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  where  many  died,  and  the 
remnant  returned  to  Scaticook,  in  Kent 
CO.,  Conn. 
Bantom.  —Trumbull.  Conn.,  ii.  82. 1818. 


BaqueacMc  {bdkd  'bamboo  reed,'  chik 

'place  of.' — Lumholtz).     A  Tarahumare 

settlement  on  or  near  the  Rio  Conchos, 

lat.  27^  40^  long.  106°  50^  Chihuahua, 

Mexico. 

Baqueachic— Lumholtz,   Unknown  Mex.,  i,  320, 

1902.  Baquiachic— Orozco y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 1864. 

Baqniarichic.  A  Tarahumare  settle- 
ment on  or  near  a  branch  of  the  s.  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Conchos,  lat.  26°  55^  long. 
106°  30^,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  322,  1864. 

Baquigopa  ( haqui-go  *  cane ' ;  Buelnasays 
the  name  means  'plain  of  the  canes'). 
A  former  Opata  village  on  the  upper 
Yaqui,  locally  known  as  the  Rio  Babispe, 
E.  of  Guachinera,  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Its  abandonment  was  the  result  of  attacks 
by  Indians  of  w.  Chihuahua,  the  inhab- 
itants finally  settling  at  Guachinera. 
See  Batesopa.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Bacayopa.— Buelna,  Pereg.  Aztecas,  123,  1892. 
Baquigopa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in,  59, 
64,  1890;  IV,  518,  1892. 

Bar-du-de-clenny.     See  Nakaidoklini. 

Bark.  Among  the  resources  of  nature 
utilized  by  the  tribes  of  North  America 
bark  w  as'  of  prime  importance.  It  was 
stripped  from  trees  at  the  right  season  by 
hacking  all  around  and  taking  it  off  in 
sheets  of  desired  length.  The  inner  bark 
of  cedar,  elm,  and  other  trees  was  in  some 
localities  torn  into  strips,  shredded, 
twisted,  and  spun  or  woven.  The  bark  of 
wild  flax  (Apocynum)  and  the  Asclepias 
were  made  into  soft  textiles.  Bark  had 
a  multitude  of  functions.  In  connection 
with  the  most  important  of  wants,  the 
necessity  for  food,  it  supplied  many  tribes 
with  an  article  of  diet  in  the  spring,  their 
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i'pr  record  of  discovery  and  illustra- 
tion^of  banner  stones  see^tepecially  Boyle, 
Prim,  ^an  in  Ontario,  1^5; 
Fowke  <1)  in  13th  Re/  B. 
A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Arghaeol. 
Hist.  Oh\o,  1902; /Moore, 
various  miajnoirs /in  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Stei.  Phila.,1894- 
1905;  Mooreftedd,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  ply  1H76;  Read, 
Rep.  Ohi^  Cent^.  Man- 
agers, 1877;  Squiei:.  and 
Davis  itfSmithson.Coh^j^  1848;  Thomas 
hi  T2th  RFir-B.^Ar1E:rr894.  "t^.  tt.  ti. ) 

Bannock  ( from  PamiUI,  their  own  name) . 
A  Shoshonean  tribe  whose  habitat  pre- 
vious to  being  gathered  on  reservations 
can  not  be  definitely  outlined.  There 
were  two  geographic  divisions,  but  refer- 
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WA8TAWAN  A — BAN  NOCK 

ences  to  the  Bannock  do  not  always 
note  this  distinction.  The  home  of  the 
chief  division  appears  to  have  been  s.  e. 
Idaho,  whence  they  ranged  into  w.  Wyo- 
ming. The  country  actually  claimed 
by  the  chief  of  this  southern  division, 
w'hich  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by 
the  treaty  of  Ft  Bridger,  July  3,  1868,  lay 
between  lat.  42°  and  45°,  and  between 
long.  113°  and  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  It  separated  the  Wihinasht 
Shoshoni  of  \v.  Idaho  from  the  so-called 
Washaki  band  of  Shoshoni  of  W.Wyoming. 
Thev  were  found  in  this  region  in  1859, 
and' they  asserted  that  this  had  been 
their  home  in  the  past.  Bridger  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  363, 1859)  had  known  them  m 
this  region  as  early  as  1829.    Bonneville 
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found  them  in  1833  on  Portneuf  r. ,  imme- 
diately^N.  of  the  present  Ft  Hall  res.      / 
Many   of    this    division    affiliated   with      « 
the  Washaki  Shoshoni,  and  by  1859  had 
extensively  intermarried  with  them.     Ft 
Hall    res.    was  set  apart  by  Executive 
order  in  1869,  and  600  Bannock,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  Shoshoni,  con- 
sented to  remain  upon  it.    Most  of  them 
soon  wandered  away,  however,  and  as  late 
as  1874  an  appropriation  was  made  to  en- 
able the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni  scattered 
in  8.  E.  Idaho  to  be  moved  to  the  reserva- 
tion.    The  Bannock  at  Ft  Hall  were  said 
to  number  422  in  1885.    The  northern 
division  was  found  by  Gov.  Stevens  in 
1853  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  329,  1855)  living 
on  Salmon  r.   in  e.  Idaho.     Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  passed  through  the  country 
of  this  N.  division  in  1805,  may  have  in- 
cluded them  under  the  general  term  Sho- 
shoni, unless,  as  is  most  likely,  these  are 
the  Broken  Moccasin  Indians  they  men- 
tion (Expd.,  Coues  ed.,  ii,  523, 1893).    In 
all  probability  these  Salmon  River  Ban- 
nock had  recently  crossed  the  mountains 
from  the  eastward  owing  to  pressure  of 
the  Siksika,  since  they  claimed  as  their 
territory  s.  w.   Montana,   including  the 
rich  areas  in  which  are  situated  Virginia 
City,  Bozeman,  and  other  towns  (Ind. 
Aff.   Rep.,  289,   1869).     Stevens   (1853) 
states  that  they  had  been  more  than  deci- 
mated by  the  ravages  of  smallpox  and 
the  inroads  of  the  Siksika.     It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  no  distant  time  in  the  past, 
perhaps  before  they  had  acquired  horses, 
the  various  groups  of  the  entire  Bannock 
tribe  were  united  in  one  locality  in  s.  e. 
Idaho,  where  they  w^ere  neighbors  of  the 
Shoshoni  proper,  but  their  language  is 
divergent  from  the  latter.    The  Bannock 
were  a  widely  roving  tribe,  a  character- 
istic which  favored  their  dispersal  and 
separation  into  groups.     Both  the  men 
and  the  women  are  well  developed;  and 
although    Shoshonean   in   language,    in 
physical  characters  the  Bannock  resem- 
ble   more  closely  the  Shahaptian    Nez 
Percys  than  other  Shoshonean  Indians. 
Kroeber  reports  that  the  language  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Bannock  connects  them  closer  jCAA>%./x. 
with  the  Ute  than  with  any  other  Sho-  \ 
shonean  tribe.     At  the  same  time  Powell 
and  Mooney  report  that  the  tribes  of  w. 
Nevada  consider  the  Bannock  very  nearly 
related  to  themselves. 

The  loss  of  hunting  lands,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  bison  herds,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  render  timely  relief 
led  to  a  Bannock  outbreak  in  1878,  the 
trouble  having  been  of  long  standing. 
During  the  exciting  times  of  the  Nez  Perce 
war  the  Bannock  w^ere  forced  to  remain  on 
their  inhospitable  reservation,  to  face  the 
continued  encroachment  of  the  whites, 
and  to  subsist  on  goods  provided  from  an 
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Indian  Wars  of  Idaho 


by  R.  ROSS  ARNOLD 
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ALL  IMPORTANT  military  operations 
are  here  graphically  described  in  the 
telling  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Tales  of  early  western  per- 
sonalities, both  Indian  and  white,  as  well  as 
the  complete  story  of  battles  with  Indians, 
their  causes  and  results. 


>  INDIAN  WARS'/ 
^     IDAHO 


270    pages,     size|  IVz'x^Vi',    cloth     bound. 

Many  fare   illustrations. 

Price  $2.50. 
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What  RevieM^ers  Say 

The  Normal  Instructor: 

"The  unvarnished  history  of  the  North- 
west is  more  exciting  than  most  fiction 
'thrillers.'  Through  his  study  of  source 
books  on  the  period  and  his  personal  con- 
tacts, Mr.  Arnold  has  gathered  material 
which  he  presents  in  very  readable  form." 

Ame^Hca : 

"  .  .  .  .  makes  delightful  and  instructive 

reading." 

University  of  Oregon  Radio  Review,  from 
Station  KOAC :  .    . 

"  ....  so  dramatic  and  so  well  done,  it  is 
a  book  to  hold  the  absorbed  attention  of 
any  resident  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  To 
anyone  who  likes  action  and  adventure 
and  conflict,  I  can  recommend  Indian 
Wars  of  Idaho." 

The  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly: 

"  .  .  .  .  interestingly  written  ....  a  valu- 
able book  for  the  home  library." 

The  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  Massachusetts : 
"Accounts  of  stirring  and  significant  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  the  far  Northwest. 
....  the  first  complete  account  of  Idaho's 
Indian  wars." 

Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
"  .  .  .  .  amply  supplied  with  illustrations 
that  enhance  its  interest,  and  is  an  alto- 
gether worthwhile  volume." 

Great  Falls  Tribune,  Great  Falls,  Montana: 
"  .  .  .  .  rekindles  into  actuality  some  of 
the  most  stirring  and  significant  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  far  Northwest.   It  is 


To  b«  quoted  from  Ross  for  my  record 
(perhaps  already  taken) 

Quoted  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Broughton  Brown 
of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  her  hook  entitled 
Port  Hall  (pp.  59-60,  1932).  published  by 
The  Caxton  Printers,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 


I  have  baeMt  books.  ^ 
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SNAK2  OR  SHOSHONE  TRIBES 

^^The  word  Snake  appears  to  be  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  several  "bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  quite 
distinct  in  language  and  characteristics  and  inhabit- 
ing different  tracts  of  country,  but  so  connected  by 
relationship  (having  intermarried  with  each  other  for 
long  periods),  and  by  long  continued  friendly  inter- 
course, that  they  are  usually  regarded  by  whites  and 
neighboring  Indian  tribes  as  one  people.  These  bands 
are  the  Winnas,  Bannocks,  Shoshones,  Modocs,  and 

[x/T 

Klamaths,  and  probably  several  others.  They  own  and 
inhabit  the  couhtry  lying  south  and  southeast  of  the 
lands  purchased  by  the  confederated  tribes  and  bands 
in  Middle  Oregon— the  Walla  Wallas,  Cayuses,  and 
ISnatillas  and  the  Nez  Perces,  by  the  treaties  of 
June  25,  1855,  June  9,  1855,  and  June  11,  1855,  in- 
cluding the  southern  portion  of  Idaho,  asi  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Oregon,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of 
California  and  Nevada.  On  the  map  herewith  inclosed  I 
have  delineated  the  tracts  purchased  by  the  treaties 
named  and  the  lands  owned  by  the  different  bands  known 
as  Snakes,  t 


^Letter  from  J.W.Perit  Huntington,  Supt.Ind.Affrs.in 
Oregon,  to  Hon. W. P. Dole,  Commr.Ind.Affrs.  ,June  1,  1863, 

in  |ar  ofgRebellion  Records,  Series  1,  Vol.50,  Pt.2, 


^ 
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V 

In  July  1841  Father  De  Smet  while  travelihg 
west  toward  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  speaks  of  passing  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  and  of  resting  two  days  on  the  banks  of  Rio 
Colorado.     After  crossirig  the  river,  he  traveled  10  days    . 
to  resush  Bear  River.     TK^  he  says:     "The  river  resemhles 
in  its  course  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  falls  into  the 
great  Salt  Lake,  which  has  no  communication  with  the  sea. 
On  oijr  way,  we  mat  several  families  of  Soshonees  or  Snake 
Indians,  and  Soshocos  or  Uprooters*     They  speak  tljre  same, 
language,  and  are  both  friends  to  the  whitef.     The  only 
difference  we  could  observe  "between  them,  was  that  the 
latter  were  by  far  the  poorer.     They  formed  a  grotesque 
group,  such  as  is  not  to  be  seen  fn  any  other  part  of  the 
Indian  territory*     Represent  to  yourself  a  band  of  wretched 
horses,  disproportionate  in  all  their  outlines,  loaded  with 
bags  and  boxes  to  a  hei^t  equal  to  their  own,  and  these 
surmounted  by  rational  beings  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
in  a  variety  of  figures  and  costumes,  to  which  the  pencil 
of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Breugel  could  scarcely  do  justice,  and  you 


t 


of  these 


will  have  an  idea  of  the  scene  we  witnessed*  One 
animals,  scarcely  4  ft.  high,  had  for  its  load  4  large  sacks 
of  dried  meat,  2  on  each  side,  above  which  were  tied  several 
other  objects,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  platform  on  the  back 
of  the  living  beast;  and,  on, the  sunmit  of  the  whole 


Soshonees    #2 


constructicn,  at  a  very  high  elevation,  was  seated  cross- 
legged  on  a  hear  skin  a  very  old  person  smoking  his  calmut. 
At  his  side,  on  another  Rosfnante,  was  raoimted  an  oBd 
Goody,  probably  his  wif«,  seated  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
top  of  sacks  and  bags.tJikt  contained  all  sorts  of  roots, 
dried  beans  and  fruits,  grains  and  berries;  in  short,  all 
such  canestibles  as  the  barren  mountains  and  beautiful 
vallies  afford.     These  they  carried  to  their  winter  encanip- 
msnt.     Sometimes  we  have  seen  a  whole  family  on  the  same 
animal,  each  according  to  his  age,  the  children  in  front, 
the  women  next,  and  the  men  behind.     On  two  occasions  I  saw 
thus  mounted,  5  persons,  of  whcra  two  at  least  had  the 
appearance  of  being  as  able  to  carry  the  poor  horse  as 
the  horse  was.,  to  suppart  the  weight  of  these  two  Soshocos 
gentlemen. " 
—  P.  J.  De  Smet:  Letters  and  Sketches,  102-103,  1843. 
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U^AiMMta 


General  Hiram  W.  Chittenden  in  volume  2 


of  his  important  work  entitled 


l^r  Trade  of  tha  gar  Wwat^  published  in  1902, 


says  of  the 


Shftflpaatarg^  "The 


only  tribe  of  Indians  ever  known  to  have 
regularly  dwelt  within  any  part  of  that  sing, 
ular  region  which  is  now  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park."  (page  888) 


P00EDE7IL  INDIANS 


Irving  in  his  first  edition  of ^Bonneville, 


entitled  The  Rocky  Moiintflina:  Or  Scenaa  Incit^anta 
and  Adventures  in  the  Par  West-.  Digeated  from  t^e 

Journal  of  Captain  B.  L.  B.  Bonnevill^,  Philadel> 


T, 


phia,  2  volumes,  1837,  uses  the  term  Poordevil 
Indians  apparently  for  the  band  ordinarily  called 

Sheep-eater8>  He  states  that  they  had  a  fine  lot 
of  skins  of  Beaver,  Elk,  Deer,  and  Mountain  Sheep 

(Volume  2,  p.  38,  1837) 


SHEEPEATERS^-SNAKE  INDIANS 


George  Bird  Grinnell  tells  me  that 
the  Journal  of  Charles  Le  Ray e (1801-1805) 
reprinted  in  South  Dakota  Historical  Collec 
tions  Yol*  4,  contains  on  page  174  mention 
of  Snake  Indians,  and  also  mention  of  Crows 
on  Big  Horn  River.  This  reference  should 
be  looked  up# 


The  Sheep  gf^terg,> 


Doctor  George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  en  nrticlo 


i      •* 


on 'the  Medioine  Mheel%  states: 


"The  Shoep  Eaters  were  a  little  group  of  the 
Shoshoni,  estimated  in  1863  to  nurdber  about  one 
thousand,  but  now  extinct  as  a  group  rnd  absorbed 
by  the  Bannocks*     According  to  Granville  3tuc'^rt,v 
they  Tvere  called  Sheep  Eaters  by  the  other  bands 
of  Snakes^  because  they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the 
'flesh  of  the  mountrin  sheep*     Mr.  H*H. Thompson  tells 
me  that  ohoep  Brter  Indirns  htve  told  him  that  the 
wheel  ws  built  by  their  people." 


Y    Montane  As  It  Is,  Granville  Stuart, New  York,  1865. 


tor  Grinnell  also  mrkes  this  significmt 


comment  concerning  a  little  book  entitled   'The  Sheep 
>iaters,  by  W.  A*  Allen,  D.i).3.,  published  in  i^ew  York 

in  1913: 

''There  are  other  vague  stories  as  to  its 
builders.     A  little  book  cntitled'The  Sheep  Er;ters\ 


which  reads  like  fiction,  states  th  t  the  Medicine 
Wheel  was  built  by  the  Sheep  Eaters,   and  that  the 
twenty-eight  so-called  spokes  represent  the  twenty- 
eight  tribes  of  the  Sheep  Eaters."  -  American 
Anthropologist,  N.S. ,  Vol.  id4.  No.  3,  p. 306-^07. 
July-Sept omber,  1922  (not  issued  till  Deconber  19^). 
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THE  SHEEP  EATER  CAMPAIGN. 


LT.  M.  D.  HARDIN,  U.S.A. 


In  the  Spring  of  1879,  while  troop  G,  ist 
Cavalry,  in  which  I  was  then  a  corporal,  was 
stationed  at  that  delightful  post,  Boise  Bar- 
racks, Idaho,  orders  were  received  direct- 
ing the  troop  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
snow  on  the  mountains  would  permit,  in 
search  of  some  Indians  who,  during  the 
previous  winter  had  murdered  some  Chi- 
nese miners  on  Loon  creek,  Idaho.  These 
Indians  were  called  ''  Sheep  Eatery."  I 
had  never  heard  of  then^Wftf^'^Ditt  in- 
quiry among  pioneers  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  they  were  a  small  band  located 
somewhere  in  the  Salmon  river  country. 
They  had  never  been  on  a  reservation,  and 
had  been  known  since  the  early  6o's  when 
the  gold  fever  first  broke  out  in  Idaho. 
Spme  said  the  band  was  made  up  of  rene- 
gades from  other  tribes;  and  this  is  all  the 
information,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Sheep  Eaters,  I  have  ever  received. 

We  did  not  get  started  on  our  hunt  until 
about  the  last  of  May.  As  we  were  to  travel 
with  pack-mule  transportation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  lightly  equipped,  with  no  tentage 
save  what  could  be  made  up  of  the  one 
piece  of  shelter-tent  issued  to  each  man. 
The  command  consisted  of  troop  G,  ist 
Cavalry,  about  50  men,  and  2  civilian  scouts, 
under  command  of  Brevet  Colonel  R.  F. 
Bernard,  Captain  ist  Cavalry — now  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  pth  Cavalry,  and  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army. 

On  leaving  Boise  City  we  at  once  struck 
into  the  mountains  to  the  Northward; 
passed  through  Idaho  City,  and  then  disap- 
peared from  the  world.  From  that  time 
until  our  return,  100  days  later,  we  we«re 
either  climbing  up  or  sliding  down  moun- 
tains, making  our  own  trail  generally,  and 
keeping  within  the  region  that  in  the  loth 
census  report  of  Idaho  is  branded  "  Unex- 
plored." 

On  examining  almost  any  map  of  Idaho 
of  that  date,  the  reader  might  be  persuaded 
that  somewhere  in  the  section  traversed  by 
us  one  might  find  a  piece  of  level  ground 
large  enough  for  a  football  field.  But  the 
reader  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  maps 
published — that  is,  if  they  are  all  as  bad  as 
the  best  I  have  seen. 

After  the  first  3  or  4  days  deep  snows  re- 
tarded the  pack  train,  though  we  managed 
to  get  through,  and  then  had  to  go  into 
camp  to  wait  for  it  to  come  up.  As  we  were 
52  hours  ahead  of  our  rations,  this  was 
called  Starvation  Camp. 

With  great  difficulty  we  crossed  another 
snow  covered  divide  and  reached  the  de- 
serted mining  town  of  Oro  Grande,  on 
Loon  creek,  the  place  where  the  Chinamen 


had  been  killed.  Just  before  reaching  Oro 
Grande  we  had  our  first  bit  of  excitement. 
Two  men  were  seen,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek,  making  frantic  eflorts  to  escape. 
We  gave  chase,  charging  by  file  along  the 
narrow  trail,  and  soon  came  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  fugitives,  whom  we  found 
to  be  white  prospectors,  very  much  fright- 
ened, having  mistaken  us  for  Indians. 

The  next  few  days  we  spent  in  trying  to 
work  our  way  down  Loon  creek,  which  was 
very  high,  and  during  this  time  it  rained  or 
snowed  upon  us  without  ceasing.  On  and 
on  we  went  through  beautiful  mountains, 
until  our  rations  were  about  exhausted, 
when  we  returned  to  Starvation  Camp. 
Here  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  we  rested  12 
days,  while  the  train  was  sent  to  Boise  Bar- 
racks for  more  rations.  But  this  was  not 
now  a  camp  of  starvation.  We  killed  many 
deer  and  blue  grouse,  and  lived  well. 

On  the  return  of  the  train  with  fresh  sup- 
plies, we  again  set  out  on  our  hunt  for 
Sheep  Eaters.  Circling  around  through  the 
mountains,  we  explored  all  the  streams 
known  or  suspected  to  exist,  finding  plenty 
of  old,  but  no  new.  signs  of  Indians. 

Deer  were  plentiful;  does  with  fawns,  in 
the  valleys,  and  fat  bucks  on  the  higher 
ground.  Occasionally  a  bear  was  killed, 
and  we  found  a  few  mountain  sheep. 
Streams  were  numerous,  and  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  catching  all  the  trout  we  wanted, 
when  we  could  get  grasshoppers  for  bait. 
We  were  not  provided  with  the  approved 
rods  and  flies,  but  had  common  cotton 
lines  and  the  cheapest  hooks,  while  rods 
were  cut  from  willow  thickets,  used  for  the 
day  and  thrown  away.  Our  best  arrange- 
ment for  fishing  was  to  have  2  men  work 
together,  one  to  catch  grasshoppers,  and 
the  other  to  catch  trout.  In  this  way  both 
could  find  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  a  good 
team  of  workers  might  easily  catch  a  string 
of  80  or  100  trout  in  an  afternoon,  after  the 
day's  march. 

Had  we  been  out  for  pleasure  only,  we 
could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  country: 
but  we  had  lost  some  Indians;  so  instead  of 
scouting  up  and  down  one  of  the  forks  of 
the  Salmon  river,  making  and  breaking 
camps  at  pleasure,  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
going  as  fast  as  our  pack  train  could  travel. 

To  relate  all  the  incidents  of  that  sum- 
mer's outing  would  be  to  write  a  large 
volume,  so  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
mention  of  only  a  few.  The  scenery  was 
everywhere  grand.  Pine  timber,  grass,  and 
beautiful  streams  of  clear,  cool  water  every- 
where. We  found  but  one  body  of  water 
that  was  not  cool,  and  where  there  were  no 
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fish.  That  was  a  very  deep  lake  away  up  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  water  was  quite 
warm.  To  explore  this  lake  we  constructed 
rafts,  and  floated  out  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  shore.  We  had  some  picket  ropes  with 
us,  and  with  them  we  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  perhaps  lOO  feet,  but  found  no  bottom. 
We  dove  into  it,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  increased  with  its  depth.  We  enjoyed 
this  lake  very  much,  as  all  the  other  waters 
we  found  were  too  cool  for  comfortable 
bathing. 

Among  the  curiosities  we  found,  per- 
haps the  greatest  was  the  red  fish  in 
the  head  waters  of  Payette  river.  Gazing 
into  one  of  the  deep  pools  of  this  stream, 
one  could  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  red 
gravel  bottom;  but  on  throwing  a  stone 
into  the  water,  this  red  bottom  would  break 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  pieces 
would  fly  in  all  directions.  Then  for  the 
first  time  one  could  see  it  was  fish  that  made 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  red.  These  fish  re- 
semble the  salmon  in  all  respects  save  the 
red  coloring  of  their  backs.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  them  in  any  other  place. 
On  this  stream  we  found  a  man  preparing 
a  seine  for  catching  them.  We  helped  him 
with  his  seine,  and  in  return  he  allowed  us 
to  use  it  for  our  haul.  It  was  all  we  wanted, 
as  we  secured  enough  fish  for  supper  and 
breakfast  for  the  entire  cornmand.* 

Another  curiosity  was  one  of  our  own 
creation.  One  afternoon  we  went  into 
camp  near  a  mountain  torrent  which  we 
were  obliged  to  cross,  but  whose  banks 
were  vertical  walls  30  feet  in  height. 
Fording  or  swimming  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  make  a  bridge  for  men  and 
animals.  We  made  the  bridge  and  that  ^yas 
the  curiosity.  First  we  dropped  a  huge  pine 
tree  across  the  chasm.  Over  this  some  men 
crept,  and  cut  off  the  upper  branches  so  that 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  would  lie  snugly  on 
the  ground.  Then  long  slender  pine  poles 
were  cut  and  locked  together  so  that  one 
would  hang  on  either  side  of  the  large  log. 


*  Professor  B.  W.  Evermann,  ichthyologist  of  the  U.  S. 
fish  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  identity  of  this  fish,  says : 

"  The  redfish  of  Big  Payette  lake  is  known  in  the  books 
as  Oncorhynchus  nerka  (Walbaum).  It  is  a  true  salmon 
and  runs  up  from  the  sea  to  spawn  just  as  the  Chinook 
salmon  does.  It  is,  in  different  places,  known  by  differ- 
ent common  names  :  in  the  lower  Columbia  it  is  the  blue- 
back  salmon  ;  in  British  Columbia,  the  Fraser  river  sal- 
mon ;  while  in  the  Idaho  lakes  and  throughout  Alaska, 
and  even  to  Kamchatka,  redfish  is  its  name.  In  Alaska 
it  is,  commercially,  by  far  the  most  important  species  of 
the  family.  In  the  Columbia  river  it  ranks  next  to  the 
famous  Chinook,  Oncorhynchus  tschawytscha.  In  1892, 
the  Columbia  river  canneries  utilized  909,556  Chinook  sal- 
mon, while  the  number  of  bluebacks  (which  is  our  redfish) 
utilized  was  nearly  as  great,  it  being  873,106.  For  canning 
purposes  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  justly  celebrated  Chinook. 
These  salmon  do  not  get  red  until  near  the  breeding  sea- 
son. They  enter  the  Columbia  in  the  spring,  reach  the 
Idaho  lakes  late  in  the  summer,  pass  through  the  lakes 
into  their  small  cold  inlets  in  which  they  spawn  during  the 
early  fall,  and  then  die.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  those 
which  reach  these  lakes  ever  return  to  the  sea  or  live  to 
spawn  a  second  time.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
land-locked,  as  many  hare  supposed." 


and  with  the  tops  of  the  poles  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  log.  Pine  boughs 
were  then  laid  on,  and  over  this  we  strewed 
earth.  Our  bridge  was  then  complete.  It 
was  a  narrow  bridge,  and  a  roaring  torrent 
dashed  under  it.  Many  thought  the  animals 
would  refuse  to  cross;  but  they  did  not. 
All  crossed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without 
much  trouble.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
horsemen  did  not  ride  across  that  bridge. 

On  July  4th  we  held  our  celebration  at 
about  noon,  on  a  huge  snow-bank  on  the 
top  of  a  high  ridge,  by  pelting  each  other 
with  snowballs.  While  we  were  thus  en- 
gaged, our  officers,  for  safety,  I  presume, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  bare  peak  sticking 
out  of  the  snow.  From  their  position  they 
discovered  some  ^jighorns  down  at  the  base 
of  the  peak,  and  on  the  side  opposite  us. 
Lieutenant  P —  hurried  down,  and  taking  3 
of  us  with  him,  crept  around  the  base  of  the 
peak,  where  we  crawled,  under  cover  of  a 
snowbank,  to  within  about  25  feet  of  the 
sheep,  while  they  were  peacefully  snoozing 
in  the  sunshine.  We  killed  3  fine  fat  fellows, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  the  feast  that  followed. 

About  the  middle  of  July  we  found  what 
we  had  wanted  for  a  long  time — not  the  In- 
dians, but  a  fighting  bear.  All  summer  we 
had  been  looking  for  such  an  animal,  for  we 
had  an  alleged  bear  fighter  with  us,  a  man 
known  as  Reddy,  and  we  wanted  to  see  him 
slay  a  bear  by  his  own  pet  method.  Ac- 
cording to  his  story,  he  was  a  wonderful 
slayer  of  ugly  and  wounded  bears.  The  way 
the  trick  was  done  was  to  drop  on  his  back 
and  let  the  bear  walk  over  him,  when  he 
would  leisurely  disembowel  him.  He  had 
done  the  thing  often  in  Montana,  he  said; 
but  for  some  reason  we  were  all  a  trifle 
skeptical  and  were  anxious  to  see  Reddy 
perform  the  act. 

Some  bear  had  been  shot  during  the  sum- 
mer; but  they  had  all  yielded  up  the  ghost 
too  easily,  affording  Reddy  no  chance. 
One  afternoon,  just  about  time  to  make 
camp,  we  came  to  a  small  patch  of  clear 
ground  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  bear, 
and  an  ugly  one  he  proved  to  be.  On  see- 
ing us  he  stopped  rooting,  and  sat  up  to 
take  a  good  look.  The  captain  and  scout 
fired  at  once,  knocking  him  over;  but, 
after  rolling  about  a  bit,  he  got  his  feet 
under  him  and  scampered  off  into  the  tim- 
ber. 

We  went  into  camp  right  there.  As 
soon  as  the  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze, 
some  of  us  found  Reddy  and  told  him  we 
were  sure  of  finding  the  wounded  bear  not 
far  away,  and  we  wanted  him  to  show  us 
how  to  kill  it  with  a  knife.  Reddy  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  scheme,  arguing  that  the 
bear  had  only  been  tickled  enough  to  make 
him  travel  well,  and  he  was  already  miles 
away  and  still  going.  But  by  guying  and 
coaxing  we  got  him  to  go  with  us. 

We  soon  found  a  trail  of  blood,  and  began 
to  fear  we  should  soon  find  a  dead  bear  and 
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so  be  cheated  of  our  entertainment.  The 
more  blood  Reddy  saw  the  braver  he  be- 
came; he  was  soon  quite  a  warrior,  taking 
the  lead,  partly  through  his  own  bravery, 
but  chiefly  through  our  courtesy.  He  car- 
ried his  knife  in  his  boot,  his  revolver  under 
his  belt  in  front  of  his  body,  and  his  carbine 
at  the  position  of  "  ready."  We  had  fol- 
lowed about  half  a  mile,  and  were  just  about 
to  pass  a  fir  tree,  with  branches  thick  about 
the  base,  when  suddenly  these  branches 
parted,  and  out  sprang  the  bear. 

Reddy  promptly  fired  at  nothing,  then 
dropped  his  carbine,  turned  and  ran,  at  the 
same  time  grasping  at  his  revolver,  which 
he  also  dropped.  Away  he  flew,  the  bear 
weakly  following  him,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Evidently  the  bear  was 
willing  to  assist  in  our  entertainment,  but 
Reddy  was  not,  and  he  did  not  stop  until  he 
had  clambered  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  about 
100  yards  away.  In  vain  we  yelled  at  him  to 
lie  down  and  carve  him.  The  bear  tried  to 
climb  the  rock,  but  was  too  weak.  Reddy 
shouted  like  a  wild  man,  calling  us  to  shoot, 
and  save  him;  but  we  were  having  too 
much  fun  as  matters  stood.  The  bear  fi- 
nally concluded  he  could  do  nothing  with 
Reddy,  and  turning  he  came  lumbering 
toward  us. 

This  was  not  exactly  what  we  were  there 
for,  so  we  opened  fire,  finally  knocking  him 
down  when  within  a  few  feet  of  us.  He  was 
almost  gone,  but  got  up  and  staggered 
blindly  away  from  us  a  few  paces;  when 
we  succeeded  in  getting  him  down  to  stay. 
He  was  not  a  very  large  bear,  weighmg 
probably  not  more  than  500  pounds;  but 
he  was  a  vicious  beast.  The  scouts  called 
him  a  mongrel;  his  color  was  many  shades 
of  brown,  slightly  grizzled.  I  have  never 
seen  another  like  him. 

Reddy  never  afterward  mentioned  his 
method  of  killing  bear,  and  we  never  saw 
his  wonderful  knife  trick  performed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  July  we  began  to 
find  fruit,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of 
our  outing  we  were  frequently  treated  to 
wild  currants,  huckleberries,  and  one  other 
fruit  that  I  have  never  heard  named.    The 
plant  that  bore  this  fruit  was  an  annual,  hav- 
ing a  single  stalk  about  4  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  what  looked  like  nettles,  but 
they  were  soft  and  harmless.    The  leaf  was 
large  and  like  the  grape  leaf.     The  fruit 
grew  in  clusters,  and  looked  like  large  red 
raspberries,  and  like  raspberries,  left  a  cone 
on  the  stein  when  plucked.    The  flavor  of 
the  fruit  was  very  delicate  and  delicious,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  strawberry.     On  first 
discovering  this  fruit  we  feared  it  was  poi- 
sonous, and  let  it  alone;  but  one  of  the  men 
concluded  to  test  it,  and  after  we  had  seen 
him  eat  a  quart  or  more  oi*  the  berries,  with 
evident  relish,  and  without  bad  results,  we 
followed  his  good  example  as  long  as  any 
could  be  found. 
Toward  the  end  of  July  we  found  our  first 


sign  of  civilization.  It  was  the  residence  of 
a  Chinaman  on  Salmon  river,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Warrens,  or  Washington,  as  it 
appears  on  some  maps.  This  Chinaman 
had  a  nice  garden,  and  supplied  us  with  the 
first  fresh  vegetables  we  had  that  season. 
Passing  through  the  old  mining  town  of 
Warrens,  on  the  Warrens  and  Florence 
trail,  I  was  detached  with  2  men  and  sent  to 
look  for  Indians  at  Loon  lake. 

My  party  left  the  trail  at  Secesh  creek, 
and  turning  up  this  stream,   we  traveled 
about  15  miles  over  fallen  timber  when  we 
discovered  our  lake,  a  body  of  water  hav- 
ing an  area  of  perhaps  a  little  more  than  2 
square  miles.    Now,  as  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  there   was   a  strong  possibility   of 
finding  Indians  on  this  lake,  and  as  we  did 
not  wish  to  be  found  by  them,  I  concealed 
our  horses,  under  charge  of  one  man,  and 
sent  one  man  around  one  side  of  the  lake, 
while  I  went  round  the  other  side.    There 
was  a  dense  growth  of  timber  about  the 
lake,  and  we  had  to  proceed  with  some  cau- 
tion.   We  found  some  old  signs  of  an  In- 
dian camp,  but  no  fresh  ones.    After  recon- 
noitring the  lake,  we  concealed  ourselves 
in  a  clump  of  pines  and  went  into  camp  for 
the  night,  picketing  our  horses  after  dark 
on   a   clear    grass    plot   near    our   thicket. 
Toward  midnight  we  were  aroused  by  the 
snorting  of  the  horses.     Grasping  our  car- 
bines we  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  There  in  the  moon- 
light, not  50  yards  off,  stood  a  huge  elk, 
quietly  looking  at  our  frightened  animals. 
As  we  could  not  carry  much  meat,  we  re- 
frained from  shooting.    The  next  morning 
we  saw  several  elk  taking  their  morning 
drinks  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us;  but 
we  did  not  molest  them. 

As  we  expected  to  find  our  command  on 
the  trail  not  far  from  the  crossing  on  Se- 
cesh creek,  we  did  not  hurry  our  march  to 
that  point,  and  it  was  about  midday  when 
we  reached  it.  Still  thinking  there  was  no 
cause  for  hurry,  we  unsaddled  and  picketed 
our  horses  out  to  graze  while  we  smoked 
and  rested.  We  were  soon  aroused  by  rifle 
shots,  not  far  away,  and  upon  investigating 
we  found  the  shooters  were  2  civilians,  who 
said  they  had  been  directed  to  look  out  for 
me,  and  to  tell  me  our  commander,  having 
learned  that  Lieutenant  Farrow,  with  his 
scouts,  was  on  the  trail  of  a  band  of  Indians 
who  were  going  to  Devil's  mountain,  would 
march  to  that  mountain  on  that  day,  and  I 
was  to  join  him  that  evening.  The  distance 
I  was  to  travel,  the  men  said,  was  60  miles. 

Our  horses  were  none  too  fresh,  and  I 
had  my  doubts  about  being  able  to  comply 
with  this  order;  but  long  experience  had 
taught  me  this  particular  commanding  of- 
ficer did  not  take  much  stock  in  impossibil- 
ities, and  I  knew  the  effort  must  be  made. 
Mounting  in  haste  we  took  the  trot  along  a 
good  trail,  and  kept  up  the  gait  most  of  the 
time  for  more  than  3  hours,  when  to  our  joy 
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we  ran  on  the  command  in  camp.  It  seems 
that  later  news  had  been  received  from  Far- 
row, and  his  Indians  were  really  white  men 
driving  a  herd  of  horses.  At  least  that  was 
the  explanation  I  received. 

We  joined  Farrow  the  next  day,  and  a 
day  or  so  thereafter  we  learned  that  the  In- 
dians had  been  found  by  a  company  of 
J  mounted  infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Catley, 
I  2d  Infantry,  who  had  been  defeated  with  the 
'  loss  of  3  men  and  some  mules.  The  Indians 
had  been  found  away  back  East  of  the  place 
where  we  had  found  the  Chinaman.  After  a 
hard  march  of  4  days  we  reached  the  China- 
man's claim  on  Salmon  river,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Captain  Forse,  ist  Cavalry, 
with  a  part  of  his  troop,  and  Lieutenant 
Catley  who  had  found  the  Indians. 

From  this  point  we  started  on  the  queer- 
est march  I  have  ever  made.  The  ist  day 
we  marched  up  the  side  of  a  very  steep 
mountain,  camping  near  the  summit.  It 
was  a  long  march  and  we  made  our  zigzag 
trail  the  whole  distance.  The  next  day  we 
slid  down  the  other  side  to  Big  creek,  on 
which  we  camped  for  the  night.  During 
the  next  2  days  we  marched  down  the  can- 
yon of  Big  creek,  and  so  narrow  and  rough 
was  this  canyon  that  almost  if  not  quite  one 
half  of  the  2  days'  march  was  made  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  in  water  knee  deep  to  our 
horses,  with  enough  holes  to  furnish  plenty 
of  amusement  for  those  who  could  keep 
out  of  them. 

These  2  days  of  wading  brought  us  to 
the  site  of  the  recent  "  Battle  of  Vinegar 
Hill,"  as  it  was  named  by  the  soldiers. 
,  Farrow's  scouts  were  in  front,  and  had 
I  captured  the  camp  of  the  hostiles,  which 
•  they  had  found  on  a  shelf  of  the  mountain, 
about  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
and  about  a  mile  below  Vinegar  hill.  It 
was  a  splendid  stronghold  for  a  small  band 
of  Indians,  having  several  acres  of  beauti- 
ful grass,  plenty  of  wood,  and  a  fine  spring 
of  cool  water.  Farrow's  scouts  must  have 
worked  nicely  to  capture  this  place  without 
loss.  I  suppose  the  surprise  was  made  easy 
through  the  route  we  came.  Surely  no  per- 
son could  have  expected  human  enemies  by 
that  route.  Farrow  also  recaptured  some 
mules  and  rations  that  had  been  lost  at 
Vinegar  hill.  We  stopped  for  the  night  in 
the  captured  camp,  while  Farrow's  men 
went  out  on  the  trail  of  the  hostiles. 

On  August  20th,  the  morning  after  the 
capture,  our  scouting  party  was  broken  up. 
We  were  far  from  home  and  our  rations 
were  running  low,  so  the  commands  of 
Captain  Forse  and  Lieutenant  Catley  were 
started  back  to  their  proper  station,  while 
our  troops  went  up  the  mountain  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  Farrow.  It  was  my  fort- 
une to  be  left  on  rear  guard  duty  that  day, 
to  travel  with  the  pack  train.  The  train 
was  not  ready  to  march  with  the  command, 
and  we  were  delayed  about  an  hour  in  get- 
ting started. 


When  all  was  ready,  a  group  of  us  lin- 
gered  for  a  moment  to  hear  the  last  of  a 
yarn  that  was  being  spun.     Suddenly  the     \ 
air  was  split  by  wild  yells  of  Indians,  and     i 
we  received  a  rattling  volley  from  the  top  of    j 
a  bluff  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  100  yards    ! 
from   where   we   stood.     One   man   and  3    \ 
horses   fell,   and  the   remainder,   including    ; 
all  of  our  particular  group,  sprang  to  the 
nearest    cover,    which    chanced    to    be    a     \ 
crooked  pihe  tree  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Our  men  were  well  drilled,  and  they  dressed 
beautifully  on  that  tree,  following  its  curves 
exactly.     One  moment  for  reflection,  and 
then  we  concluded  to  show  fight. 

The  chief  packer  told  us  he  could  take 
care  of  the  mules  if  we  would  kindly  keep 
between  him  and  the  hostiles;  and  this 
chief  packer,  '*  Jake  "  Barnes,  was  just  the 
man  for  such  a  situation.  In  a  moment 
he  had  run  his  train  to  a  sheltered  place, 
and  then  leaving  it  in  charge  of  his  men, 
he  caught  the  mule  that  carried  our  emer- 
gency ammunition  boxes — boxes  that  could 
be  opened  without  unloading  the  pack — 
and  under  a  heavy  fire  brought  that  blessed 
mule  to  our  position.  Then  after  issuing 
ammunition  to  my  men,  he  joined  me,  say- 
ing:  "  I  want  some  of  this  myself," 

Before  this,  however,  we  had  abandoned 
our  tree,  and  were  well  sheltered  behind 
solid  rocks.  Leaving  2  men  at  the  base  of 
the  hill,  with  orders  to  make  as  much  noise 
as  possible,  I  took  4  men  and  started  up 
the  mountain,  under  cover,  intending  to  get 
above  the  Indians,  cut  them  off,  and  then 
kill  or  capture  them  with  ease.  I  had  been 
on  that  bluff  the  previous  evening,  and 
knew  the  lay  of  the  land  pretty  well.  If  I 
could  only  get  directly  behind  them,  they 
were  my  Indians.  I  cautioned  my  men  not 
to  show  themselves;  but  unfortunately  one 
of  them  became  too  eager,  and  when  about 
on  a  level  with  the  enemy's  position,  he  ran 
up  to  a  rock  and  took  a  peep  at  them. 
Then,  seeing  an  Indian,  he  fired.  That  shot 
gave  our  scheme  away.  We  ran  across  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  the  Indians  had 
promptly  retreated.  They  must  then  have 
been  very  near  to  and  above  us,  and  might 
have  turned  the  tables  on  us  nicely;  but 
their  own  narrow  escape  from  a  trap  had 
evidently  "  rattled  "  them. 

Our  little  fight  had  made  a  tremendous 
noise.  Down  in  that  deep  canyon  the  car- 
bines had  roared  like  field-pieces,  and  had 
of  course  been  heard  by  the  troops,  and 
they  were  all  back  with  us  soon  after  the 
firing  ceased.  One  of  our  men,  a  private  of 
the  2d  Infantry,  had  been  shot  through 
both  legs.  Our  surgeon  amputated  one 
leg  and  then  the  poor  man  died.  It  was  a 
blessing  he  was  permitted  to  die  there, 
for  he  would  have  suffered  horribly  in  be- 
ing carried  out  of  that  canyon,  and  he  could 
not  have  lived  to  reach  the  nearest  post. 

On  the  morning  after  the  fight  the  com- 
mands  again    separated.      It    was    decided 
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that  all  the  rations  we  could  spare  were  to 
be  given  to  Farrow,  who,  with  his  scouts, 
would  remain  in  that  vicinity  to  run  down 
this  band  of  Indians.  Captain  Forse  and 
Lieutenant  Catley  were  to  proceed  to  their 
proper  stations,  and  we  were  to  march  to 
the  mouth  of  Loon  creek,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  meet  rations  from  Boise.  Our 
first  march  up  the  mountain,  getting  out  of 
that  canyon,  was  a  terrible  one,  and  cost 
us  14  mules.  We  soon  found  we  had  been 
too  liberal  in  dividing  the  rations.  Ours 
were  entirely  exhausted  before  we  reached 
the  mouth  of  Loon  creek,  and  we  found  no 
train  there,  so  we  were  without  food  for  3 
days  of  hard  marching.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  just  at  this  particular  time  we  saw 
no  game. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  day  of  our 
famine,  as  we  were  riding  up  Loon  creek, 
someone  shouted,  "  Salmon!  "  There  they 
were,  a  fine  lot  of  them,  sunning  themselves 
in  water  scarce  deep  enough  to  cover  their 
backs.  The  captain  and  half  a  dozen  of  us 
dismounted  at  once.  The  Lieutenant  was 
directed  to  find  a  camp,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  shot  about  a  dozen  large  fish, 
which  were  soon  in  camp.  Salmon  steaks 
were  hastily  cut.  thrown  on  fires,  and  when 
about  half  cooked,  they  were  snatched  from 
the  fires  and  eaten,  without  bread  or  even 
salt.  The  first  swallowed  would  not  remain 
down;    but   we   persisted   until   we   could 


make  it  stay.     I  ate  no  more  salmon  for| 
several  years  after  that  meal. 

That  evening  our  energetic  chief  packer, 
Barnes,  took  2  of  his  best  pack  mules  and 
struck  out  for  Bonanza,  a  mining  town  sup-' 
posed  to  be  about  75  miles  away.  The  next 
day  we  marched  up  Long  creek  to  Oro 
Grande,  and  that  evening  Barnes  rejoined] 
with  2  loads  of  bacon,  crackers  and  coffee, 
and  we  had  the  most  enjoyable  feast  of  my 
life.  The  following  day  we  met  Lieutenant 
Patten,  21st  Infantry,  with  a  pack  train 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  our  famine  was 
ended. 

A  few  days  later  we  went  into  camp  on 
the  Payette  river,  where  we  awaited  orders 
from  General  Howard,  who  finally  directed 
us  to  return  to  Boise  Barracks,  where  we 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Meanwhile,  the  scouts  under  Lieutenants 
Farrow,  21st  Infantry,  and  W.  C.  Brown, 
1st  Cavalry,  were  pressing  the  Sheep  Eaters 
and  soon  had  them  all  captured.  I  believe 
there  were  only  about  20  warriors  in  the 
band. 

Thus  ended  our  Sheep  Eater  campaign. 
The  march  had  been  a  hard  one,  because 
we  had  been  obliged  to  keep  going;  we  had 
suffered  from  hunger,  and  were  in  rags; 
but  for  real  pleasure  and  sport,  for  one  who 
enjoys  hunting  and  fishing,  the  country 
traversed  by  us  in  the  summer  of  1879  can 
hardly  be  equalled. 


THE  SHEEP  EATER  CAMPAIGN. 


MAJOR  T.   E.   WILCOX,   U.S.A. 


Oro  Grande,  a  mining  camp  on  Loon 
creek,  a  tributary  of  Salmon  river,  Idaho,  was 
the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre  in  the 
winter  of  1878-9,  the  victims  being  a  few 
Chinamen  who  were  gleaning  the  placers 
abandoned  by  white  men.  The  Indians 
concerned  belonged  to  that  little-known 
band  called  "  Sheen  Eaters,"  together  with 
a  few  renegade  Bannocks  who  escaped 
capture  or  surrender  in  the  Bannock  war 
of  1877-8. 

Bonneville  makes  mention  of  a  band  of 
Indians,  not  allied  to  any  of  the  great  tribes 
either  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but 
possibly  made  up  of  renegades  from  all, 
shunning  all  men,  Ishmaelites,  who  dwelt  in 
the  remotest  recesses  and  among  the  lofti- 
est peaks.  The  mountain  sheep  supplied 
them  with  food  and  a  name. 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
the  authorities,  one  company  of  infantry 
was  sent  in  to  "  apprehend  and  if  necessary 
destroy  "  the  marauders. 


This  expedition  met  with  disaster. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  courier  brought  to 
the  post  summons  for  '*  the  field,"  the  com- 
mand being  at  Payette  lakes,  3  days'  march 
distant. 

Preparations  were  hurriedly  made,  and 
on  a  sultry  August  afternoon  we  started 
upon  what  proved  to  us  an  eventful  cam- 
paign. 

Taking  a  trail  which  greatly  shortened 
the  distance  to  our  prospective  camp,  for 
the  first  night,  we  reached  Horseshoe  bend 
of  the  Payette  river,  where  a  hotel  afforded 
a  lodging  place  and  an  early  breakfast. 
From  this  we  descended  the  river  a  short 
distance,  crossed  and  proceeded  up  Squaw 
creek  to  the  last  ranch,  where  we  took  the 
trail  up  the  mountain  which  had  to  be 
crossed.  Reaching  the  summit  and  cross- 
ing it,  a  dense  and  vine-tangled  thicket  was 
entered,  where  our  guide  soon  became  be- 
wildered and  led  us  here  and  there  until  ap- 
proaching darkness,  when,  stumbling  over 
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rocks  and  briers,  we  suddenly  emerged  on 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream. 

Camp  was  made  here,  and  although  the 
trail  was  found  in  the  morning  we  did  not 
come  up  with  the  command  that  day  nor 
the  next.  Our  provisions  ran  low,  and 
through  hunger  and  fatigue  from  continu- 
ous hard  marching,  we  suffered  consider- 
ably before  the  command  was  overtaken  on 
the  fourth  day.  A  cordial  greeting  and  rich 
entertainment  awaited  us. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  that  we  knew 
the  kindly  colonel  and  genial  adjutant 
had  saved,  for  2  days,  the  peaches  which 
graced  the  board.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
the  rest  of  the  command  joined,  and  early 
on  the  following  day  the  line  of  march  was 
taken  up  Elk  creek. 

Now  we  were  to  take  an  unknown  trail 
which  white  man  never  before  had  trod  and 
where  we  might  at  any  moment  meet  with 
the  enemy.  There  were  vague  rumors  of 
a  7-peaked  mountain,  of  a  7-forked  stream, 
impassable  canyons  and  slide  rock  without 
limit.    All  these  we  found,  and  more. 

The  scouts  sent  ahead  found  the  trail 
nearly  impassable,  but  were  assured  that  the 
rolling  off  of  a  mule  or  two  was  not  to  be 
heeded,  so  pushed  on.  Night  found  us  near 
the  summit  and  camp  was  made  close  by  an 
Alpine  lake. 

Old  Indian  trails  were  found  and  for  the 
most  part  followed.  It  was  evident  that 
there  were  usually  two  over  the  same  route, 
one  being  a  high-water  and  the  other  a  low- 
water  trail.  Often  along  the  line  of  march 
there  would  be  found  rocks  piled  up  with 
loop-holes,  affording  protection  to  defend- 
ers of  the  trail. 

The  next  day  led  us  along  ridges,  across 
valleys,  swept  by  winter  avalanches  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  piled  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Slide  rock  or  rock  avalanches 
had  to  be  crossed  where  each  footstep  of 
predecessor  was  obliterated  as  fast  as  made, 
and  night  found  us  ready  for  the  bivouac. 

So  on  day  by  day  till  signs  of  the  Indians 
added  to  our  ever  increasing  watchfulness. 
Fires  were  not  lighted  before  dark  and  then 
in  some  nook  where  they  were  concealed  as 
much  as  possible.  They  were  extinguished 
before  day,  that  no  smoke  might  betray  our 
approach;  game,  although  abundant  and 
marvelously  tame,  went  undisturbed. 

Reaching  Big  creek,  where  the  last  expe- 
dition had  come  to  grief,  we  halted  for  a 
short  rest.  The  blacksmith  was  looking  at 
the  horses  and  making  a  shoe  tight  here  and 
there,  when  the  sound  of  a  distant  rifle 
reached  us.  '*  Boots  and  saddles "  was 
sounded,  then  the  '*  trot,"  and  the  echo  of  a 
scattering  shot  now  and  then  reached  our 
ears  and  spurred  us  to  greater  effort.  Down 
the  valley,  through  chapparal  where  the 
ardent  yellow  jacket  gave  a  warm  recep- 
tion, over  boulders,  and  finally  up  a  steep 
mountain  to  a  bench,  where  we  found  the 
scouts  had  routed  the  Sheep  Eaters. 


They  had  disappeared  among  the  rocks, 
leaving  a  rich  cache  of  dressed  skins,  furs, 
dried  marmot  feet,  dried  salmon  and  salmon 
eggs,  and  great  stores  of  service  berries. 
No  casualties  attended  this  skirmish,  and, 
the  Indians  being  scattered,  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  command  went  into  camp  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  night. 

After  dividing  the  booty,  the  scouts 
moved  on  in  search  of  the  trail  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  had  a  small  herd  of  ponies  and 
some  women  and  children,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  wholly  conceal  their 
course,  which  led  over  the  divide.  Farther 
on  the  ponies  were  abandoned  and  all  the 
Indians  scattered  among  the  rocks,  where 
their  trails  were  lost.  Securing  the  ponies 
the  scouts  went  into  camp,  sending  back 
couriers  to  announce  their  success. 

The  troops  remained  at  the  site  of  the 
first  skirmish  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
early  morning  prepared  to  move  on.  Our 
advance  was  well  up  the  mountain  when 
the  rear  guard  was  attacked.  At  the  first 
sound  of  a  gun  the  command  rushed  down 
the  mountain  and  was  soon  on  the  field, 
scattered  among  the  rocks  in  search  of  the 
foes.  The  conflict  was  short,  the  Indians 
retreating.  Now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a 
swarthy  body,  or  a  red  garment,  would  be 
had  and  fire  opened,  yet  most  of  them  made 
their  escape,  while  our  loss  consisted  of  i 
man  slightly  wounded  and  i  fatally.  The 
coolness  and  quiet  bravery  with  which  this 
man  looked  upon  the  inevitable  ending  of 
his  sufferings  elicited  the  praise  of  all.  To 
one  he  gave  his  knife,  to  another  his  tobac- 
co-box, and  then  after  leaving  messages  for 
those  at  home,  said:  "  I  am  ready;   go  on." 

While  the  surplus  baggage,  saddles,  etc., 
were  being  burned,  an  animal  left  the  herd, 
which  was  grazing  some  distance  away,  and 
coming  toward  the  party  of  officers  stand- 
ing near  the  fire,  dropped  dead.  It  was 
found  that  a  wound  had  been  received  dur- 
ing the  fight  and  had  escaped  notice  when 
the  stock  was  inspected.  After  the  firing 
ceased,  no  Indians  were  seen,  but  through- 
out the  day  the  mocking  cry  of  coyotes,  first 
near,  then  far  away,  were  heard;  yet  patient 
search  failed  to  uncover  the  game. 

Later  it  was  learned  that  less  than  a  dozen 
Indians  were  engaged  in  this  attack.  They 
were  returning  from  a  raid  on  a  ranch  when 
they  saw  the  troops,  and  under  cover  of 
night  crept  among  the  rocks,  hoping  to 
stampede  the  pack  train.  They  were  poorly 
armed  and  had  little  ammunition. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  search- 
ing for  traces  of  Indians,  and  the  camp  of 
the  previous  night  was  again  occupied.  In 
the  morning,  resuming  the  march,  our  eyes 
were  greeted  by  signal  fires  on  many  peaks, 
as  well  as  along  our  prospective  route,  but 
we  sought  in  vain  for  their  builders.  Now 
we  came  upon  evidence  of  hasty  flight. 
Here  a  squaw's  saddle,  made  from  2  oblong 
cushions    and    fastened    together    covered 
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with  beautifully  dressed  mountain  sheep 
skins,  a  talma  with  fringe  of  the  same  ma- 
terial; a  little  farther  we  passed  the  carcass 
of  a  hapless  mule  which  had  been  killed  and 
the  fore  quarters  cut  off  as  the  fugitives 
hurried  along.  Another  peak  and  more 
canyons  to  climb,  and  cross,  and  we  over- 
took the  scouts  in  their  bivouac  with  the 
captured  ponies. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  animals  were 
worn  out,  "  heap  tired,"  and  were  shot  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  The  Sheep  Eaters'  ponies  were 
much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  cayuse, 
probably  due  to  their  environment,  but 
they  were  well  formed.  As  they  were 
footsore  and  unable  to  go  on,  they  were 
shot. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  command 
moved  on  and  the  advance  was  well  up  the 
mountain  when  the  sound  of  rifles  recalled 
us  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  rear  guard. 


The  contest  was  short  and  sharp,  the  In- 
dians escaping  among  the  rocks.  One  man 
was  killed  and  i  wounded,  besides  a  small 
loss  in  horses  and  mules.  The  next 
morning  the  march  was  resumed  over  the 
divide,  and  the  scouts  were  overtaken,  with 
the  ponies  captured  from  the  hostiles  on  the 
previous  day. 

Moving  on  the  now  faint  and  scattered 
trails  of  the  fugitives,  the  Middle  fork  of 
Salmon  river  was  reached  at  the  upper  end 
of  "Impassable  canyon  " — a  canyon  with 
vertical  walls  reaching  thousands  of  feet  in 
height  and  extending  for  many  miles.  Here 
an  old  winter  camp  with  grass-covered  and 
bark  wickyups  was  found.  The  grand  cliffs 
of  the  dark  canyon,  lofty  mountains  on 
every  side,  and  the  swift,  rushing  river, 
made  a  scene  to  be  long  remembered. 

Our  enemy  had  vanished,  leaving  nothing 
to  indicate  their  course;  but  later  were 
compelled  to  surrender. 


LIL'  JOE. 


GEO.  W.  STEVENS. 


^ETE'S  growing  ole.     Sometime  I  feel 
I  ain't  much  good  but  fish  for  eel. 
I  'member  when  dis  marsh  was  lake 
An'  moonbeams  dance  in  pon'  boat's  wak*, 
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I  'member  when  no  house  for  mile* 
'Cept  few  ole  shanty  by  Presque  Isle. 
Dat  be  de  time  when  Pete  be  smart 
And  know  de  muskrat  trick'  by  heart; 
An'  when  two  duck  come  all  alone 
I  jes  bang  once;   she  fall  lak  stone. 
But  time  is  change;   Pete  los'  her  eye; 
I  can't  shoot  one  duck  now,  I  try; 


I  tink  I  go  an'  save  some  wood. 
An'  maybe  sometin'  else  dat's  good; 
An'  dat's  de  way  I  find  my  Joe. 
He's  big  boy  now,  dat's  long  time  'go; 


tv 
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But  dats  all  right,  I  got  my  Joe. 

You  hear  'bout  him?    What,  No? 

Well,  one  night  win  she  blow,  blow,  blow— 

Lak  ncvaire  blow  before,  I  know; 

An'  some  big  boat  jes  oflf  de  shore 

Go  down,  an'  don't  come  up  no  more. 

She  all  bus'  up  an'  den  nex'  day 

Some  t'ings  be  floatin'  hon  de  bay. 

/ 


K  ■■' \ 


De  probate  court  try  take  from  me, 
'Cause  HI'  Joe  have  propertee. 
But  HI'  Joe  she  hug  me  tight; 
I  say  you  tak  him  now  you  fight; 
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yremonts  2d  Expedition 

October  2,  1843 .-Snake  River  near  Fishing  Falls,  Idaho. 

"We  now  very  frequently  saw  Indians,  who  were  strung  along  the 
river  at  every  little  rapid  where  fish  are  to  be  caught,  and  the  cry 
haggai,  haggai,  (fish,)  was  constantly  heard  whenever  we  passed 

near  their  huts,  or  laet  them  in  the  road.  Very  many  of  them  were 
oddly  and  partially  dressed  in  overcoat,  shirt,  waistcoat,  or  pant- 
aloons, or  whatever  article  of  clothing  they  had  been  able  to  procure 
in  trade  from  the  emigrants;  for  we  had  now  entirely  ^iuitted  the 
country  where  hawk^s  bells,  beads,  and  vermilion,  were  the  current 
coin,  and  found  that  here  only  useful  articles,  and  chiefly  clothing, 
were  in  great  request*   These,  however,  are  eagerly  sought  afterj 
and  for  a  few  trifling  pieces  of  clothing,  travellers  may  procure 
food  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  Columbia. ••       ^ 

Fremont's  Bxpl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  169,  1845. 


<     V 


In   the  Land  of  Tendoi. 

!•— Who  Were   the  Broken  Noce&sine? 

On  foot,  in  November,  1904,  I  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  Rockies  by  the  pass  between 
Horse  Prairie,  Montana,  and  Lemhi,  Idaho. 
There  is  another  pass  further  south,  striking 
the  Lemhi  nearer  its  head,  which  was  used  by 
Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perces  in  1877,  just  before 
their  slaughter  of  Col.  Shoup's  freighters  on 
Birch  Creek,  but  the  former  has  the  earlier  his- 
tory, for  it  was  here  that  Lewis  and  Clark  first 
crossed  the  main  range  on  their  westward  jour- 
ney in  1805.  The  valley  on  the  east  they  named 
the  Shoshone  Cove,  but  in  the  days  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  twenty-seven  years  later,  it  had  al- 
ready become  Horse  Prairie,  and  so  it  has  re- 
mained to  this  day. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  enabled  to  find  this 
easy  pass  with  its  "large  plain  Indian  road" 
through  the  knowledge  of  a  Lemhi  squaw,  the 
wife  of  Toussaint  Charbonneau;  and,  in  fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  remarkable  woman  and 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Lemhi  Shoshones 
and  their  chief  Cameahwait  (Ke'mi'-a-waet)), 
could  never  have  completed  their  journey  that 
season,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  then  would  prob- 
ably have  meant  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

Though  fairly  well  settled  (in  the  Western 
sense)  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  this  coun- 
try is  still  wild,  and  the  "large  plain  Indian 
road"  is  yet  distinctly  visible.  In  1805,  just 
west  of  the  summit,  Drewyer  wounded  an  ani- 
mal which  "seemed  to  belong  to  the  fox  kind, 
rather  larger  than  the  small  wolf  of  the  plains, 
and  with  a  skin  in  which  black,  reddish  brown 
and  yellow  were  curiously  intermixed"  (a 
"skunk  bear,"  or  wolverine),  and  in  1904  I 
found  the  fresh  track  of  a  mountain  lion  near 
the  same  place,  where  the  Red  Rock  and  Salmon 
pty  stage  crosses  the  divide  daily,  and  occas- 
ionally is  held  up  in  the  good  old  style,  and 
usually  when  there  is  plenty  of  dust  aboard,  too. 

A  short  distance  down  the  western  slope  a 
band  of  Nez  Perces,  returning  from  the  buffalo 
plains,  once  camped  on  the  little  stream  where 
Captain  Lewis  "stopped  to  taste  for  the  first 
time  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,"  built  sweat 
lodges,  and  while  the  men  were  in  the  bath 
without  weapons  and  defenseless,  a'  war  party 
of  Blackfeet  fell  upon  and  slaughtered  them, 
until,  as  the  Indians  express  it,  the  little  brook 
ran  red  with  blood.  But  the  Shoshones  say  that 
the  Blackfeet  "no  savey  fight,"  that  they  will 
not  run  away  when  at  a  disadvantage,  but  will 
stand  their  ground  until  all  are  killed.  I  have 
heard  the  Crows  say  the  same  thing,  which 
shows  that  the  red  man's  point  of  view  as  re- 
gards the  philosophy  of  bravery  differs  in  some 
respects  from  our  own. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Indian  road  was 
used  constantly  for  generations  by  the  tribes 
west  of  the  mountains,  who  made  annual  ex- 
cursions to  the  eastern  plains  in  search  of  buf- 
falo, but  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  that 
there   were    also   good   buflfalo   ranges   west    of 
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the  divide,  though  naturally  not  so  extensive. 

Upper  Lemhi  and  Birch  Creek  were  favorite 
ground  for  these  animals.  I  have  seen  their 
bones  in  the  valleys  and  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tain parks,  as  far  west  as  Lost  River.  Gray 
Purcell,  whose  ranch  is  near  the  head  of  Lemhi, 
was  told  by  an  Indian  that  the  year  before  the 
white  settlers  came  in  (1854)  he  had  stood  on 
the  high  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Purcell 
house  and  had  seen  the  valley  black  with  buf- 
falo, though  Lewis  and  Clark'  make  no  men- 
tion of  them  west  of  the  Lemhi  Pass. 

Following  down  the  little  stream  which  flows 
westward  from  this  pass,  one  came  to  the  camp 
of  Tendoi,  The  Climber,  Chief  of  the  Shoshones, 
Bahnacks  and  Sheep  Eaters,  who  have  occupied 
this  region  as  far  back  as  our  history  runs,  but 
who  were  recently  removed  to  a  reservation 
near  a  big  town  and  a  railroad — a  sinister  com- 
bination for  the  primitive  Indian.  Tendoi  died 
early  in  1907,  aged  eighty-three,  before  the  re- 
moval took  place.  He  was  (in  1904)  an  octoge- 
narian, and  was  one  of  the  finest  men  of  his 
race  that  I  have  ever  known.  He  had  always 
been  friendly  to  the  whites  and  received  a  life 
pension  by  special  act  of  Congress,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  services  and  influence  in  keep- 
ing his  people  neutral  during  the  trying  time 
of  the  Nez  Perce  war,  when  the  latter  Indians 
did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  Lemhis  to 
join  them.  Tendoi  was  very  much  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  in  every  sense.  I  lived  nearly  three 
months  in  his  camp  as  his  guest  and  saw  him 
daily  during  that  time,  so  I  may  say  I  knew 
him  fairly  well.  He  was  frank,  intelligent  and 
witty,  with  a  natural  dignity  which  was  devoid 
of  that  ponderous,  overbearing  quality,  so  often 
characteristic  of  chiefs,  especially  of  war  chiefs. 
But  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  his  warlike  ex- 
ploits— it  was  not  necessary;  the  garrulous  old 
Tissidimit  did   that  for  him. 

One  day  when  they  were  both  in  my  lodge 
the  latter  entertained  me  with  an  account  of  one 
fight  they  had  with  the  Blackfeet  (Pa'-ki-ha). 
A  party  of  Shoshones  on  the  plains  east  of  the 
mountains  were  discovered  by  a  superior  num- 
ber of  their  hereditary  foes  who  dogged  them 
until,  on  the  defensive,  the  Shoshones  con- 
structed a  fort  of  logs  in  which  they  took 
refuge.  The  enemy  surrounded  them,  yelling 
defiance.  Tendoi,  by  signs,  suggested  that  they 
smoke.  The  reply,  also  by  signs,  was,  "We 
are  men,  not  squaws.  Fight."  Tendoi  answer- 
ed, "Good.  Let  us  fight."  They  fought.  The 
Mackfeet,  finally  retiring,  left  five  dead  on  the 
field  which  the  Shoshones  scalped  and  muti- 
lated, cutting  off  hands  and  fingers  until,  as 
Tissidimit  laughingly  expressed  it,  they  were 
"heap  poor."  The  old  fellow  evidently  thought 
it  a  good  joke  on  the  Pa'-ki-ha.  Tendoi  made 
no  comment,  but  as  I  watched  his  features  I 
could  detect  a  little  fiery  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Few  old-time  Indians  past  middle  age — or 
white  men  either,  for  that  matter — will  ever 
knowingly  mount  a  bad  horse  or  a  bucker,  but 
Tendoi  proved  the  exception.  One  morning 
when  he  was  the  only  Indian  in  camp,  all  the 


others  being  away  in  the  mountains,  he  came 
to  my  tent  to  have  me  write  a  letter  to  Ft.  Hall, 
considering  it  important  that  it  should  go  by 
that  morning's  mail.  The  stage  road  passed 
within  a  quarter-mile  of  camp,  and  before  I  had 
fairly  begun  to  write  we  heard  the  stage  go 
rumbling  through  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  It 
was  all  right,  he  said ;  he  would  catch  it.  So 
he  brought  up  a  fresh  horse  that  had  not  been 
ridden  for  some  some  and  flung  on  the  saddle. 
The  horse  was  restive  and  nervous,  and  as  I 
held  it  for  the  old  man  to  mount  I  anticipated 
trouble.  Braced  back,  with  his  legs  half  bent, 
the  animal  waited,  like  a  jack-in-the-box  pre- 
pared for  the  loosening  of  the  hook.  No  sooner 
was  the  chief  in  the  saddle  than  up  went  the 
horse,  bucking  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  and 
at  about  the  fourth  jump  the  old  man  landed 
on  his  back  with  a  thud  and  a  grunt  that  fright- 
ened me.  I  caught  the  horse  and  tried  to  per- 
suade the  venerable  rider  to  relinquish  his  pro- 
ject. I  did  not  want  any  harm  to  come  to  him, 
especially  when  I  was  alone  with  him  and  miles 
from  help,  but  remount  he  would  and  remount 
he  did.  At  the  second  trial  he  sat  through  a 
series  of  awkward  jolts,  but  finally  got  the  horse 
straightened  out  and  disappeared  up  the  carion. 
That  evening,  when  all  returned,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  about  it,  for  knowing  that 
the  old  chief  had  the  reputation  among  both 
Indians  and  whites  of  being  an  excellent  horse- 
man, I  thought  he  might  be  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  but  he  related  his  experience  very  sim- 
ply and  good  naturedly  and. seemed  to  enjoy  the 
amusement   it  caused. 

A  few  nights  later  this  same  horse  was  stolen. 
He  had  tied  it  in  the  Indian  fashion  on  the 
right  (north)  side  of  the  lodge  as  you  go  in, 
and  called  me  over  in  the  morning  to  inspect 
the  end  of  the  rope.  He  professed  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  lariat  had  been  cut  or 
not,  but  a  close  examination  showed  that  it  had. 
Noticing  his  reticence  on  the  subject  I  suspected 
that  the  horse  had  been  stolen  by  some  enemy 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  picketed 
it  as  he  did  was  evidence  to  my  mind  that  he 
had  anticipated  something  of  the  sort,  though 
these  Indians  were  honest  and  absolutely  friend- 
ly in  their  dealings  with  me.  During  my  stay 
the  nephew  of  the  chief  was  killed  by  a  white 
man  off  the  reservation,  but  I  could  not  discover 
any  difference  whatever  in  their  attitude  toward 
me,  though  among  some  tribes,  with  the  rela- 
tives in  mourning  over  such  an  occurrence,  a 
white  man  in  their  camp,  as  I  was,  would  have 
been  an  unwelcome  guest,  to  say  the  least,  if 
not  in  positive  danger.- 

Tendoi  frequently  came  to  breakfast  in  my 
tent,  and  after  eating  would  usually  express  his 
satisfaction  in  sign  language.  Then  he  would 
become  reminiscent,  and  knowing  that  I  was 
familiar  with  several  tribes  and  knew  something 
of  Indian  history,  he  seemed  to  delight  in  talk- 
ing of  old  times,  saying  that  I  understood  these 
things,  but  the  young  Indians  knew  nothing  of 
them.  He  was  an  absolute  master  of  the  sign 
language  and  one  of  the  easiest  men  to  under- 


;t  minutely.  It  was  a  female,  as  we  knew  by 
the  pouch,  in  which  she  carries  her  young. 

'This  is  the  queerest  animal  I  ever  saw."  said 
CoL  Rodman.  "It  is  strange  that  an  animal  so 
conimon  in  the  South,  with  so  fine  a  coat  of 
fur.  yhould  never  be  found  in  New  England." 

"Se^here,  Marse  Colonel,"  said  Thrasher,  in 
amazement,  "got  no  'possum  up  dar  whar  you 
comes  fr(>m?" 

'No,  Thrj^sher,"  answered  Col.  Rodman, 
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have  no  opos«um  up  North." 

"Ugh!  mightj^poor  country  up  dar  den."  said 
Thrasher  contenVntuously,  "vv'at  nigger  do  for 
somethin'  to   hunti^' 

"The  colored  people  are  not  so  numerous  up 
there  as  they  are  he^,"  replied  the  Colonel: 
''besides,  the  cold  wint^  nights  there  would 
not  be  very  pleasant  for  r>ynting." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  dar  d^,"  said  Thrasher. 

"This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  f>^rsupial  animal 
that  belongs  to  North  Americ^'  said  Col. 
Rodman,  carefully  examining  the  \inanimate- 
looking  beast;  "there  are  many  marsupials  in 
Australia,"  continued  the  Colonel,  touch^r\g  one 
of  her  feet.  \ 

"He!   he!     he!"     grinned    Thrasher,    as    tb^ 
Colonel   bethought   himself   and   quickly  jerked\ 
away  his  hand. 

"I  thought  it  was  dead,"  he  said,  looking  sur- 
prised. 

"You  tickle  'em  an'  yer  see  mighty  live 
'possum,"   said  Thrasher. 

"How  old  are  the  young  when  she  takes  them 
in  her  pouch?"  asked  Col.  Rodman. 

"Jis  born  dar,"  answered  Thrasher. 

"Oh!  you  must  be  mistaken.  They  cannot 
possibly  be  born  in  the  pouch,"  the  Colonel 
said  in  astonishment. 

"But  dey  is!  Ain't  I  seed  'em  when  dey  no 
bigger  dan  grains  ob  corn,  stickin'  to  the  old 
un's  teats!  And  when  dey  gets  too  big  to  stay 
in  de  old  mammy's  pocket,  dey  jis  climbs  up 
on  her  back,  and  she  curls  her  tail  ober  dem, 
an'  all  the  little  picaninny  'possums  jis  twist  der 
tails  'round  the  old  un's  tail,  an'  holes  on  to 
her  back,  and  she  goes  off  huntin'  for  grub, 
takin'  de  hull  family  erlong.  Golly!  ain't  I 
seed  'em  lots  er  times?"  said  Thrasher  with  a 
surprised  look. 


"No,  sah!  only  fustrate  'possum  dogs  got 
dat  sort  ob  sense." 

The  hunt  being  finished,  we  returned  to  the 
shooting  box,  followed  by  the  negroes,  who 
knew  they  would  get  a  dram  after  the  guests 
were  through. 

"Thrasher,"  said  I,  "you've  quit  drinking,  I 
believe,  since  you  got  drunk  last  year,  and  stole 
that  piece  of  bacon." 

"You  jis  try  me  and  see  if  I  done  quit." 

A  glass  of  whiskey  was  handed  him,  which 
he  tossed  off  with  a  gulp. 

"Now,  Thrasher,  tell  us  about  that  meat 
business,"  said  Col.  Rodman,  "did  you  really 
steal  the  meat?" 

"No,  sah,  I  didn't!"  he  replied  indignantly. 

"Why,  Thrasher,"  said  I,  was  it  not  proved 
in  court?" 

"Of  course  it  was,"  said  he,  "but  did  not  ^t 
jury  acquit  me?  Den  how  is  I  to  consider^my- 
self  guilty  when  the  jury  said  I  wasn't?". 

"Now  tell  us  the  truth.  Thrasher,"  said  Bill 
Poss,  "you  know  I  got  you  off  in  courf.  Didnt 
you  steal  the  meat?"  / 

"You  was  my  'torney  in  de  case,  you  ought 
to  know,"  responded  Thrasher;  "but  I  specs  I 
did.  Dat  is,  I  didn't  adzactly  steal  the  meat, 
H)ut  bein'  short  ob  rations  at  dat  time,  and 
'c^se  I  knowed  the  merchant  had  made  rite 
smaVt  outen  me,  more  dan  he  ought.  I  jist 
pickecNiip  a  small  piece  of  meat  I  seed  layin' 
'round  lo^se,  to  sorter  git  eben,  and  dey  catched 
me  wid  a\iece  of  metit  'bout  the  size  of  the 
piece  that  wa^  missin*,  and  persecuted  me  for 
stealing.      MarX  Poss,    he   took    the    case   and 
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the  scene  in  the  shooting  box  was  not 
the   scene  in  the  court   room.     When  w 
partially    composed    ourselves,     Col.  yR 
asked  Thrasher  what  he  propose^^  d 
his  game.  >*^ 

"Eat  'em,  .sah,"  he  answe,p^ 
"What  is  the  first  thj;^  you  do  to  p 
an  opossum  for  the  tjrole?" 
"I  breaks  his  neckf  sah." 
"Why  do  you  b^ak  his  neck?" 
"Dat's  de  waY^we  kills  er  'possum." 
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clar'd  me." 
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"How  did  Mr.  Phss  clear  you  when  you  had 
been  proved  guijty?"  asked  Col.  Rodman. 

"Why,  you  Si^e,  dar  war  a  big  piece  ob  meat 

an'   a  little  pi^ce  ob  meal^  layin'  togedder,   an' 

it  war  de  litj/le  piece  dat  wfcr  took.     So  Mars 

.     s  Up   to  Speak  inN^e  case,   and  he 

sez :  ,j  Y 

"  Tlea«e,  yah  honor,  an'  gemmeflA^ob  de  Jury, 
de  cas^'is  so  clar,  dat  my  client  isMnnercent, 
I'll  not  take  up  yer  time  in  argufying  ^4e  case. 
Starud  up,  Thrasher.  Now  open  yer  moiti'  I 
opelied  it  'bout  wide  as  my  ban'.  'Opeiivit 
\^/der,  you  black  imp  of  Satan!'  hollered  MarS. 


^oss.     I  tells  yer,  gemmens,  I  jis  stretched  her! 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  asked  Col.  Rodman,  turning  ^^Now,    gemmen    ob   de   jury,'   said   Mars    Poss, 

to  Maj.   Hubbard.  /    'does  yer  believe  a  nigger  wid  a  mouf  life  dat 


"The  negro  is  the  best  authority  on  the  habi/s 
of  the  opossum,"  answered  the  Major,  smiling. 
"I  have  seen  them  myself  when  quite  yt^ung 
clinging  to  the  teats  of  the  dam  in  the  ^uch, 
and  I  have  also  seen  them  traveling  as^-lie  de- 
scribes, on  the  old  one's  back."  / 

"Yes,  sah!  dat's  why  de  'possumj/  tail  am 
bar,  for  him  to  hold  on  wid";  an^  Thrasher 
blew  his  horn  and  we  started  agaiiy.  one  of  the 
negro  boys  carrying  the  opossuinr  with  its  tail 
fastened  in  a  sapling,  as  before./ 

"Why  don't  your  dogs  banl^  on  the  trail, 
Thrasher?"   inquired   Col.    Redman. 

"Yah!  yah!  got  too  miuHi  sense  for  dat. 
Bone'em  strikes  de  tracky  and  he  keeps  his 
.nouf  shet,  and  he  catche/  up  wid  de  'possum 
'fore  he  know  dog's  erb&ut;  and  sometime  he 
matches  up  wid  'em  on  ie  groun',  'fore  he  ken 
iret  to  a  tree,  an'  den  ^e  has  to  climb  de  fust 
saplin'  he  comes  to.' 

"Will  all  your  dogs/lo  that.  Thrasher?"  asked 
the  Colonel. 


would  steal  a  little  piece  of  meat,  when  dar  war 
a  big  piece  close  beside  it  dat  he  could  take 
jis  as  easy?  Gemmen  ob  de  jury,  I  say,  jis  look 
at  dat  nigger's  mouf,  an'  yah  air  bound  to 
acquit  my  client  ob  theft,  unless  yer  consider 
him  insane.  No  nigger  wid  er  mouf  like  dat 
is  a  gwine  to  steal  er  little  piece  ob  meat  when 
he  can  git  er  big  piece  that  will  fit  his  mouf 
better.  De  case  is  so  plain,  I  leave  it  widout 
furder  argyment  for  your  'cision.' 

"De  judge  larfed,  an'  de  jury  larfed.  an'  de 
peoples  larfed.  De  District-'Torney  got  up  to 
reply,  but  he  larfed  so,  he  couldn't  talk,  so  he 
sot  down.  An  I  jis  stood  dar  wid  my  mouf 
open,  'cause  nobody  tole  me  to  shut  it.  De 
Sheriff  ripped  an'  tore  'round,  hollerin'  'Silence 
in  court!'  but  he  couldn't  stop  'em.  De  judge 
sent  de  jury  out,  an'  dey  come  rite  back  wid 
er   verdick   ob   not   guilty." 

By  the  time  Thrasher  was  through  des<  .*ib- 
ing  the  scene  in  court,  Col.  Rodman  was  rolling 
on  the  lounge,  convulsed  with  laughter.     And 


"Why,   yo^'oarbarian,   you   don't  hang 

do  you?"  ,  ' 

"No,  ^ah,  I  jis  puts  a  pole  across  his 
and  sets  my  two  foots  on  de  pole  an'  pull| 
by.de  tail  till  I  unjints  his  neck;  den  h( 
fur  sho." 

"Do  you  skin  him  then?" 

"No,  sah;  don't  skin  'possum,  scalds  hi 
hot  water   and  ashes,   den    scrapes   de  fu 
an'  den  I  cuts  him  open  and  lays  him  out| 
night  fur  de  frost  to  fall  on  him,  den  I 
him  in  a  6ven,  wid  lots  ob  sweet  pertaterj 
I  eats  'em.    White  folks  can't  bake  'possij 
takes   a  nigger  to   do  dat,  'cordin'   to  sc] 
he,  he,  he!"  and  Thrasher's  mouth  worke(" 
anticipated  pleasure. 

Spring  in  the   South. 

Hendersonville,     N.     C,     Feb.     27.— J 
Forest  and  Stream:     Spring  is   rapidly  c( 
on  here,  even  in  our  beautiful   North   Ca| 
Mountains,    and    the    robins    are    arriving 
further  South  every  day.     Soon  our  wood] 
be    full  of   brightness    from   birds   and   fl( 
and  we  have  many  of  both.     Botanists  sa: 
our   mountains   have   a   larger   variety   of 
growth  than  any  part  of  this  broad  land. 

And    then    the    birds— robins,    cardinal 
beaks   (or  redbirds),  two  or  three  of  the  t| 
family,  the  thrasher,  catbird  and  others 
songsters,  and  no  scarcity  of  them,  eitherj 
these  birds  to  see  and  be  heard  and  others 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  with  nui 
varieties  of  ferns  and  flowers.     And  earli< 
the  latter  is  the  creeping  arbutus.    Anothei 
plant  here  about  the  ferns  is  the  Hartford| 
Then,  too,  the  kalmia  in  greatest  profusioi 
lowed  by  several  kinds  of  rhododendrons, 
'^^nd  purple,  some  very  low,  and  others  full 
t(^\twenty  feet  high. 

Y^  our  woods  will  soon  be  full  of  beaut 
music  V»d  this  music  is  not  altogether  co| 
to   the   ^kds    either,    for   we   have   numbe 
small   stres^Rjs   that   make  music   for   thos( 
can  understai^^  and  appreciate  it.     Not  oij 
they  make  sweefcviiusic,  but  they  contribute  I 
of     real     pleasurK  to     those     who     undej 
them  and  are  famifh^r  with  them.     I  knoi 
for  have  I  not  been  djj  their  banks  and 
their  waters,  fallen  heel'^\x)ver  head  in  thei 
taken  the  trout   from  theW?     Yes,   I  hav| 
I   trust  I   shall   for   some  yfc^rs   longer  b< 
to  go  alone  into  these  woods  ^d  fish  and 
these  streams  for  trout  and  seeVhe  many 
ties  our  woods  and  streams  furnisfrx  I  am 
sixty  years  of  age,  but  in  my  goodfv^eah 
strength.     This   is   largely   due   to   mjN^nl 
acquaintance  with  the  woods  and  waters  >rf 
beautiful  mountain  country,  and  providencj 
ing,  I  hope  to  send  you  several  letters  this 
and  summer,  giving  you  some  insight  mt( 
can  be  done  with  rod  and  line  by 

Ernest  L.  Ewb^ 


stand  in  this  medium  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  have  heard  the  Indians  themselves  admit  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  individuals  who  used 
it  correctly  and  fluently,  while  in  Garrick  Mal- 
lery's  paper  on  the  sign  language  in  the  first 
annual  report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Tendoi  is 
frequently  cited  as  authority,  and  several  pic- 
tures of  him  appear. 

One  day  as  he  sat  looking  at  the  mountains  he 
pointed  to  an  isolated  fir  tree  and  said  he  re- 
membered when  he  was  a  child  it  looked  just 
the  same;  it  had  not  changed.  When  the  whit^ 
men  dressed  like  Indialis,  had  long  hair,  painted 
their  faces  and  wore  eagle  feathers,  and  the 
Blackfeet  came  and  fought  with  the  Shoshones, 
that  tree  stood  there  just  the  same. 

I  had  a  copy  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  some- 
times asked  Tendoi  his  opinion  on  certain  pas- 
sages. It  will  be  remembered  that  these  travel- 
ers were  deterred  from  taking  the  southern 
route  largely  by  the  Shoshone  account  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  Broken  Moccasins,  a  people 
who  lived  in  holes  in  the  mountains  within  seven 
days'  journey  to  the  southwest,  and  who  would 
certainly  destroy  them,  and  I  made  inquiry  in 
regard  to  this.  Tendoi  said  he  had  never  seen 
the  Broken  Moccasins,  nor  had  any  of  the  living 
Indians  ever  seen  them.  They  had  been  dead 
a  long  time.  He  had  heard  the  old  people  tell 
of  them,  but  thought  they  had  perished  in  a 
great  flood — or  the  flood— I  do  not  know  which 
he  meant — but  I  gathered  that  they  were  a  purely 
mythical  race.  If  they  had  existed  in  1805,  Ten- 
doi, who  was  born  about  twenty  years  later, 
should  certainly  have  been  able  to  give  a  more 
definite  account  of  them,  or  at  least  should  have 
known  some  old  man  who  had  seen  them.  He 
stated  explicitly  that  the  Broken  Moccasins  were 
not  the  Bannacks  nor  any  other  tribe  that  exists 
to-day.     They  were  distinct  from  all  these. 

De  Cost  Smith, 
[to  be  concluded.] 

the  game  once  too  often,  and  one  evenip§  01 
returning  from  a  long  day's  hunt  I  fourid  hin 
fast  by  one  toe  in  a  No.  i^^  trap.  Hie  provei 
to  b^  a  very  large  male,  and  after^6ispatchin 
him  wHJi  my  .22  pistol  I  started  t/  peel  off  h 
fine  peltSui  a  hurry.  On  coming' to  the  head 
•  found  the^kin  would  not  draW  over  the  skul 
so  as  it  waW^getting  late  I  ]/it  the  head  to  b 
skinned  wheiXj  reached  cainp. 

There  a  sur^se  awaitfed  me,  as  I  found 
tight  drawn  rawnlde  no/Zse  around  his  neck  jus 
back  of  the  headXrTiis  was  so  tight  that  i 
seemed  that  it  wouKt  have  been  impossible  fo 
the  animal  to  swallo>^o^et  it  had  not  impaired 
his  condition  not  injurai  his  fur.  This  noos 
was  the  regujjfr  two-ply  fisted  snare  used  b; 
the  Northern'  Indians,  but  flj^er,  to  my  knowl 
edge,  used ylby  the  Indians  any^iere  in  the  regiol 
around  pkanagan.  I  showed  \  to  several  an< 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  its  uV»  so  this  lym 
must  have  traveled  for  a  long  d 

That  same  winter  the  reports 
baska-McKenzie  region    showed 
skins  brought  into  the  Hudson  Bay^osts  ha« 
fallen  to  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  u«al  tak< 

Besides  the  Canada  lynx  there  are  »und  1 
British  Columbia  two  other  species  of  th^enu! 
These,  though  always  called  wildcats,  arV  tru 
lynxes;  the  only  true  cat  found  in  Canaa||  i 
a  feral  state  being  the  cougar  or  puma.     Th 


successful  than  if  all  sorts  of  arrangements  had 
been  made,  and  it  only  shows  what  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  little  4uck  and  with  someone  who 
has  a  little  knowled^«.  of  the  country.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  ask  >the  question  and  very 
rightly,  too,  what  on  earth  wt^id  with  all  the 
meat.  Not  one  bit  was  wasted.  i»>§ent  word  to 
the  •  police  camp.  They  fetched  awa^^sjl  that 
we  did  not  use  and  it  helped  to  feed  the  200 ^d 
native  police  who  are  stationed  at  Kalomo 

Quite  apart  from  shooting,  Victopa^alls  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  and  with  tlj^^esent  facili- 
ties in  journeying  it  isjfMitttfy  nothing  to  get 
there.     The  falls  are  a  marvelous  sight.     They 


are  four  times  as  high  as  Niagara  Falls.  The 
river  above  the  gorge  is  larger  and  wider.  The 
scenery  round  about  also  is  very  fine  and  you 
have  a  first  rate  up-to-date  hotel  to  put  up  at, 
furnished  with  every  modern  convenience. 

I  only  hop^^hat  I  may  be  back  there  again 
early  ne^Kyear.  Another  sable  I  must  get,  as 
the  Colonel's,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
long  before  they  will  be  driven  away  and 
shot  out  by  the  inrush  of  settlers  and  civiliza- 
tion. Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  for  any 
further  information  the  editor  will  put  them 
into  communication  with  me  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  help  them  in  any  way  in  my  power. 


big. 


In  the  Ldcnd  of  Tendoi 

By  DeCOST  SMITH 

II.— Mountain  Sheep  Caves  of  Idaho 


:' 


nee. 
the  Atha 
the  lyn: 


THE  Indians  say  that  some  ten  miles  south 
of  Tendoi's  camp  in  the  main  range  is  a 
cave  which  extends  far  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  a  huge  mountain  ram  lives 
hear  it  which,  when  alarmed,  takes  refuge  in 
this  cavern  and  disappears  in  its  gloomy  depths. 
The  hunter  on  entering  finds  the  cave  growing 
deeper  and  darker,  until  it  pitches  down  into  an 
abyss  of  total  obscurity  from  which  a  cold  wind 
constantly  blows.  That  such  a  cave  actually  exists 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  the  bighorn  ram 
disappearing  into  it  to  avoid  hunters  must,  I 
fear,  be  taken  as  fabulous.  There  seems  to  be 
a  vague  belief  among  many  tribes  that  the  larger 
game  "animals  periodically  go  into  and  emerge 
from  underground  retreats.  H.  C.  Yarrow 
(annual  report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  i879-*8o, 
p.  127)' tejls  of  a  cave  in  Utah,  near  the  Nevada 
line,  described  to  him  by  a  Gosi-Ute,  who  as- 
serted that  "some  years  previous  his  people  had 
stopped  up  the  narrow  entrance  to  prevent  game 
seeking  a  refuge  in  its  vast  vaults." 

All  this  seems  childish  enough  and  yet  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where  fact  and 
fiction  meet  almost  on-  common  ground,  for 
after  examining  some  of  these  caves  myself,  I 
can  see  that,  absurd  as  are  the  Indians'  conclus- 
ions, there  are  certain  facts  at  least  upon  which 
they  might  have  been  founded.  The  mountain 
sheep,  for  instance,  hardy  as  they  are,  are  fre- 
quently forced  by  severe  storms  to  leave  the  ex- 
posed tops  and  shelter  themselves  in  the  timber 
and  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks.  A  white  hun- 
ter on  Birch  Creek  found  a  cave  where  a  band 
of  sheep  had  thus  stayed  during  bad  weather 
and  remarked  jokingly  that  he  was  going  to 
watch  his  chance  and  put  some  bars  across  the 
opening,  thus  capturing  the  entire  bunch  alive. 
Birch  Creek  flows  south  from  the  divide  at  the 
head  of  Lemhi,  and,  like  most  streams  running 
from  these  mountains  toward  Snake  River,  sinks 
in  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  staying  at  a  ranch 
on  upper  Birch  Creek,  I  determined  to  explore 
some  caves  on  the  rocky  face  of  the  foothills, 
east  of  the  creek.  One  of  these  caverns  in 
particular  was  very  conspicuous  from  below  and 
I  inquired  if  anyone  had  ever  climbed  up  to  it. 


but  found  that  though  less  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  ranch,  and  only  half  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  house,  no  one  had  ever  investigated 
it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ranch  had  been 
occupied  some  twenty  years.  I  thought  there 
might  be  something  "Indian"  there,  and  this, 
combined  with  mere  curiosity,  was  the  incentive 
which  led  me  to  examine  it.  Starting  out  one 
afternoon  I  tried  to  reach  it  from  below,  but 
soon  came  to  a  vertical  cliff  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high  which  blocked  all  further  progress,  though 
I  managed  to  get  to  a  smaller  cave,  on  the  floor 
of  which  i  was  surprised  to  find  mountain  sheep 
manure  in  considerable  quantity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  individuals  many  years  ago,  no 
sheep,  nor  sign  of  sheep,  had  been  seen  on  this 
low  mountain,  though  deer,  bears  and  moun- 
tain lions  were  occasional  visitors. 

Next  day  I  examined  the  slopes  carefully  with 
a  glass  and  picked  out  a  route  which  proved 
feasible  and  enabled  me  to  reach  the  larger 
cavern  from  above.  I  was  not  able  to  arouse 
sufficient  enthusiasm  to  persuade  anyone  to  go 
with  me,  but  I  afterward  learned  that  the  young 
ranchman  was  interested  enough  to  watch  my 
progress  through  the  glass.  The  way  I  had  now 
chosen  offered  no  special  difficulties,  and  after 
a  rather  rough  climb,  a  slide  down  through  a 
crevice  and  over  an  inclined  face  of  rock,  I 
found  myself  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  which 
I  am  satisfied  had  never  been  visited  by  white 
men,  and  perhaps  not  for  centuries  even  by  In- 
dians. On  first  entering  I  saw  nothing  remark- 
able, but  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
subdued  light  I  discovered  thirty  or  more  rude 
figures  or  hieroglyphics  in  dull  red  on  the  rear 
wall,  while  a  closer  inspection  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
someone  to  scratch  out  each  one  of  these  de- 
signs. 

Some  time  after  this  a  Shoshone  stopped  at 
the  ranch  and  was  questioned  about  the  cave  and 
its  drawings.  He  said  his  tribe  knew  nothing 
of  their  existence,  and  thought  they  must  be  the  * 
work  of  some  enemies  of  his  people,  possibly 
Pend  Oreilles  or  Kootenay.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  three  miles  south,  are  §ome  well  known 
Indian  pictures,  also  in  red  paint,  but  of  a  less 
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primitive  art,  and  in  many  similar  places  there 
are  imprints  of  hands.  With  all  of  these  he 
was  familiar,  but  he  insisted  that  the  drawings 
in  the  cave  must  be  the  work  of  some  strange 
tribe.  About  thirty  years  before,  he  said,  the 
Shoshones  had  camped  on  the  ground  now  in- 
closed by  the  ranch  fence,  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  and  below  this  cave.  One  of  their  party 
went  out  by  moonlight  to  look  after  his  horses, 
but  did  not  return.  In  the  morning  he  was 
found    shot    with    arrows. 

He  inferred  that  the  cave  was  used  as  a  lurk- 
ng  place  by  the  enemies  of  the  Shoshones  in 
early  times,  and  that  they  lay  concealed  there 
(luring  the  day,  as  there  is  an  extended  view 
of  the  valley  from  its  mouth.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
designs  on  the  wall  are  the  records  of  their 
exploits,  but  who  attempted  to  erase  them— 
since  the  Shoshones  have  denied  all  knowledge 
of  them — is  hard  to  say.  This  merely  means, 
of  course,  that  the  present  generation  of  Sho- 
shones have  no  tradition  in  regard  to  these  old 
paintings  which  may  nevertheless  have  been 
made  by  their  ancestors. 

On  a  later  visit  I  copied  the  drawings — it  was 
impossible  to  photograph  them — and  also  dug  a 
short  distance  into  the  floor  of  the  cave  with 
a  pollpick.  The  floor,  on  superficial  inspection, 
appeared  to  be  of  earth  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  disintegrated  limestone  which  had  fallen 
from  above,  but  on  digging  into  it  I  found  it 
composed  almost  entirely  of  manure,  at  least 
to  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  at  which  point 
there  was  a  considerable  stratum  of  the  dis- 
integrated stone  below  which  I  made  no  attempt 
to  dig.  The  stone  had  apparently  fallen  from 
time  to  time  from  the  roof,  forming  strata,  be- 
low and  between  which  further  excavation 
would  no  doubt  have  revealed  other  beds  of 
manure,  and  so  on  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or 
more.  The  manure  formed  a  comparatively  solid 
mass  which  could,  however,  be  crumbled  to  a 
yellow  dust,  it  having  entirely  lost  its  original 
form  except  for  an  occasional  pellet  which 
showed  it  conclusively  to  be  that  of  either  moun- 
tain sheep  or  deer,  but  in  all  probability  the 
former.  This,  then,  had  been  a  regular  stable 
where  the  mountain  flocks  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  ages.  The  height  of  the  cave  at  its 
mouth  is  about  ten  feet.  Inside  it  is  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  some  seventy  feet  wide  and 
forty  deep.  With  the  exception  of  the  paint- 
ings there  were  no  visible  signs  of  human  occu- 
pancy, no  smoke  on  the  walls  or  other  traces 
of  fire,  and  nothing  in  the  accumulation  below 

i;  far  as  I  dug  to  indicate  that  the  place  had 
; H'er  been  used  as  a  habitation,  though  this  of 
course  is  only  negative  evidence,  as  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  excavation  down  to  the 
original   rock   bottom   would   be   conclusive.     In 

everal  such  caves  human  relics  have  been  found 

^  a  depth  of  many  feet  below  the  surface,  but 
preferred   to   leave  any   such   investigation  to 

\perienced  archaeologists. 

There  are  many  holes  and  alcoves  in  the  rocks 
<  this  region,  most  oj:  which  have  never  been 
V. sited,  at  least  not  by  white  men,  while  others, 
near  tiie  foot  of  the  cliffs,  are  heaped  with  the 

:i;.nure  of  cattle  and  buffalo,  with  occasional 
skulls  and  bones,  for  these  animals  also  have 
tjie  habit  of  taking  shelter  in  places  of  this  kind 
dUring  severe  storms;  in  fact,  in  bad  winter 
I  weather  the  cowboys  are  obliged  to  watch  closely 
I  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  them,   for  if  allowed 


to  remain  they  will  stay   for  days  without  food 
until  they  become  weak  and  crowd  each  other, 
to    suffocation. 

I  must  mention  one  other  curious  place  which^ 
has  caused  considerable  wonder  and  speculation. 
Far  up  the  side  of  a  deep  canon  with  a  vertical 
wall  of  rock  at  its  top  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  talus,  there  is  a  black  hole  but  a  few  feet 
in  diameter,  and  leading  up  to  it,  through  a 
narrow  crevice,  are  some  rough  quaking  asp 
poles,  evidently  forming  at  one  time  a  rude 
ladder  which  gave  access  to  the  cave  above. 
Even  with  this  ladder  in  good  condition  the 
ascent  must  have  been  a  nerye-trying  ordeal,  for 
in  addition  to  the  vertical  height  of  eighty  feet 
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above  the  talus,  the  cavern  must  be  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  caiion, 
and  merely  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular rock  and  look  down  is  enough  for  any- 
one not  accustomed  to  mountain  climbing. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  ladder  reaching 
up  to  this  inaccessible  eyrie,  the  prospectors  and 
ranchmen  have  invented  a  number  of  ingenious 
though  not  altogether  satisfying  explanations, 
the  most  pleasing  of  which  is  that  perhaps  a 
prospector  in  the  early  days,  after  some  success- 
ful placer  work,  had  been  so  harassed  by  sav- 
ages that  he  had  climbed  to  this  cranny  with 
his  buckskin  bags,  and  maybe  his  coffee  pot  as 
well,  filled  with  the  precious  dust,  and  had  hid- 
den his  treasure  there — perhaps  died  there.  No 
one  seemed  to  want  to  attempt  the  ascent  from 
below,  but  one  young  fellow  had  the  courage 
to  allow,  himself  to  he  lowered  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff  by  a  rope.  The  overhang  of  the 
upper    ledges    was    so   great,    however,    that    he 


could  not  reach  the  cave,  and  after  swinging 
and  ^>5evolving  at  the  end  of  the  rope  like  a 
plumb-bob,  he  was  hauled  up  again  without  hav- 
ing seen  more  than  a  dark  hollow  in  the  rock 
and  a  yawning  abyss  beyond.  He  said  he 
thought  he  could  climb  up  from  below,  but 
somehow  he  never  could  find  time  to  go. 

I  found  one  man  who  knew  he  could  get  up 
and  was  willing  to  try.  Encouraged  by  his  con- 
fidence I  had  as  good  an  opinion  of  my  own 
ability,  so  off  we  started  with  an  axe,  one  or 
two  poles  and  some  rope.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  get  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  but  then  it  be- 
came necessary  to  shin  up  over  the  rock  some 
forty  feet  before  we  could  reach  even  the  lower 
poles,  and  to  do  this  we  had  to  avail  ourselves 
of  slight  clefts  and  projections  which  gave  us 
a  precarious  hold  for  our  toes  and  fingers.  We 
got  up  about  thirty  feet,  where  the  difficulties 
became  greater,  and  the  thought  of  the  shaky 
poles  above  the  thousand  feet  of  sharp  slide- 
rock  below  and  our  tired  fingers  became  so  at)T 
sorbing  that  we  decided  it  was  not  worth  whik 
after  all.  Neither  of  us  seriously  thought  that 
there  was  any  gold  "there,  anyway,  and  I  had 
not  much  confidence  in  there  being  anything 
"Indian,"  so  we  backed  down  in  a  dignified 
manner  with  mutual  explanations.  Then  we 
looked  around  and  found  on  a  flat  upright  plane 
of  the  rock  a  number  of  imprints  of  hands,  both 
right  and  left,  in  red  paint,  but  so  nearly  ob- 
literated by  age  that  at  first  we  hardly  noticed 
them.  We  examined  several  of  the  poles  which 
had  fallen  from  above.  They  were  evidently 
of  quaking  asp,  but  so  checked  and  weathered 
that  absolutely  no  trace  of  bark  remained,  s^nd 
the  ends  gave  no  evidence  of  whether  theyiliad 
been  cut,  broken  or  burned  off.  The  knots  sitood 
out  like  thumbs  and  the  grain  between  was  split 
and  hollowed  nearly  to  the  core,  leaving  as  one 
might  say  only  a  shell  and  showing  great- age, 
probably  centuries,  for  in  this  dry  climate  wood 
decays  very  slowly.  One  curious  feature  is  that 
there  are  no  aspens  growing  anywhere  in  this 
neighborhood,  the  nearest  being  a  mile  or  so 
away,  and  two  thousand   feet  below. 

As'  we  left  the  place  our  courage  began  to 
return  and  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance we  put  behind  us  until,  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  ranch,  we  were  both  inclined  to 
think  it  would  not  be  so  much  of  an  exploit 
to  climb  up  there  after  all,  if  there  was  any 
object  in  it.  My  partrier  said  if  there  was  really 
a  pot  of  gold  there  he  could  get  it,  and  I  was 
sure  that  I  could  get  up  if  there  was  anything 
"Indian."  An  experienced  prospector  and  miner 
said  he  could  put  in  stulls  and  climb  up  in  the 
dark,  but  not  in  the  day  time ;  he  had  not  a 
good  enough  head  to  go  up  if  there  was  light 
so  he  could  see  below  him.  I  have  heard  since 
that  the  ascent  was  actually  made,  but  that  noth- 
ing was  found. 

Evidently  the  red  hands  on  the  rocks  and  the 
placing  of  the  poles  are  the  work  of  Indians,  but 
why  they  should  have  wished  to  reach  such  a 
place  I  cannot  imagine,  except  that  the  motive 
was  probably  a  religious  one.  It  may  be  that 
when  their  "hearts  were  poor,"  vfhen  they 
needed  divine  help  and  wished  to  show  how 
desperate  and  despondent  they  were,  they  climbed 
to  this  dizzy  height  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
and  there  fasted  and  prayed  in  solitude. 

Or  was  this  a  retreat  of  the  Broken  Mocca- 
sins?     Quien    sabe? 


300  3H35TEATEES  AT  LEMHI  AG^CT  IN  IDAHO 
Rept.Oomm.Ind.Affrs.  for  1876,  210,  1876. 
Ibid  for  1878,  284,  1878. 
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SOUTHEKJ  LOWER  CPLlTOmU  TRIBES,  1743 


Count  Revilla  Gigedo   (Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  17^0 -5'5)   in  a  Royal  Decree  about 
the  Indians  of  the  Calif omiae,  dated 
April  2,  1743,  mentions  the"  Indian  up- 
risiiTgs  of  the  Pericu  and  G-uavacura 
tribes" (p*  1  of  copy);  and  speaks  of 
the  "3  tribes  of ■ Aripes  > - Uchities ,  and 
Coras  that  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mission  de  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Pilar, 
and  Puerto  de  la  Paz*   (p.  9  of  copy). 

Conde  de  Revilla  Gigedo ,  Real  Cedula  sobre 
los  Indies  de  las  Califomias,  April  2, 
1743. 

Audiencia  de  i^  Guadalajara,  Copy  in 
Library  of  Congress 


VARIOUS  TRIBES  OF  lOWRB   CALIFORNIA 

A 

1640-1642, 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  in  his  remarks  on  the  tribes  of  Lcwwr 

California,  makes  the  following  statements: 

"At  the  gates  of  tiie  city  of  Hermosillo  is  established  a 

mission  which  contains  500  Seris  Indians;  •mille  d^entre  eux' 

[a  thousand  amonp;  themselves?]  inhabit  the  coast  to  the  north 

of  (ruaymas,  and  the  isle  of  the  Requin  (isla  del  Tiburon)." 

--Duflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  1* Oregon, 

I,  214,  1644.  (Free  translation.) 

"The  isle  of  the  Tiburon,  iniiabited  by  the  Seris  Indians, 

who,  as  we  have  said,  have  some  huts  on  the  continent.  This 

« 
island  is  10  leagues  long;  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  gulf 

which  is  inhabited.  It  forms  with  the  coast  a  narrov/  and 
dangerous  channel,  which  is  terminated  by  the  isle  of  the 
Ducks.  All  this  part  of  the  province  is  sterile;  one  encoun- 
ters here  only  some  miserable  Tepocas  Indians  and  the  old 
mission  of  Caborca,  situated  22  leagues  in  the  interior  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  river."  --Ibid  214-215. 

"The  Indians  of  Lower  California  are  completely  reduced  [or 
subjugated?],  and  the  tribes  of  the  Coras,  Fidue^'s,  Pericues, 
^^d  Cochimies  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  among  themselves* "| 
"Ibid  227. 

"The  mission  of  San  Vincente,  around  which  is  formed  a  sort 
of  pueblo,  is  the  only  one  among  those  of  Lov/er  Calif,  which 


^'V 


has  maintained  any  troops.     One  fir^ds  there  a  company  of  20 
soldiers  intended  to  keep  in  awe  the  Yi^nas  Indians  of  the 
rL^iit  bank  of  the  Colorado  R.  and   to  repulse  their  incursions.'' 
--Ibid  237., 

ft 

"The  Indians  Pericues,  Gochimies,  Coras,  and  Monquis,  who 
at  one  time  formed  the  population  of  Lower  Calif. ,  are  now 

•I 

mixed  and  do  not  form  distinct  tribes."  --Ibid  258-239* 

In  speaking  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Lower  Calif,  he 
says,  "There  must  not  be  forgotten  the  'palo*  (?)  of  the 
arrow,  the  poisonous  juice  of  which  renders  the  arms  of  the 
Indians  so  terrible,"  --Ibid  242. 


/  ' 


/ 


Capt.  Benjamin  Morrell  states  that  the 
Oalif orniane  of  the  peninsula  [Lower  California]  are 
divided  into  3  nations:  Perleues  occupy    the  south  end; 
Menquis .  the  center;  and  "Oocfaimies  are  on  the  north 
part,  ^ere  it  joins  to  the  main," 
—  |enj.  Morrell:  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages  to  the  South 
Seaff.  1822-1831,.   p. 196,  1832. 


PERIGUES 


.^iythology  and  f^itwre  state 


Bancroft,  Kativ^  Racts  of  Pacific  States, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  a'^-aS,  169-170,  5f>9, 


C  0  C  H  I  M  I  S 


Mythology  and  futiire  etate. 


Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  Pacific  States, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  85-83.  169-170,  529, 
1875. 


LOWER  CALIFORNIA  TRIBES 


An  account  of  the  various  dialects  of  the  trihes  in 
Lower  California,  their  relationships,  and  gramnat- 
ical  formation. 


Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  Pacific  States,  III, 
pp.  686-693,  1875. 


C  0  C  H  I  M  I  S 


TRIBES   OP   LOWER   CALIFORNIA 


"All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  seem  toi  be 
affiliated  with  the  Yuicas  of  the  Colorado  and  with  the 
Coras  below  La  Paz.  •  .  •  In  no  case  do  they  differ  in 
intellect,  habits,  customs,  dress,  implements  of  war,  or 
hunting,  traditions,  or  appearances  from  the  well-known 
Digger  Indians  of  Alta-California,  and  undoubtedly  belong 
to  the  same  race  or  f^jmily*  "--Bancroft  (after  Browne* s 
Lower  California,  pp. 55-4,  1869),  in  Native  Races,  I,  558, 
1874. 


(Bancroft^  Native  Races,  I,  pp.  557-570,  1874.) 


An  account  is  given  of  the  location  and  ehief  eharae-  ^ 
teristics  of  this  tribe,  including  notes  on  physical  traits, 
clothing  and  head-dress,  ornaments,  painting  and  adorning; 
their  persons,  tattooing,  dressing  the  hair,  dwellings, 
food,  weapons,  warfare,  inplements  and  household  utensils, 
degree  of  intellectual  development,  construction  of  boats^ 
use  of  baskets,  wealth,  powers  of  enumeration,  seasons  of 
the  year,  lack  of  government  and  control,  marriage,  degree 
of  moral  development,  child  bearing  and  raising,  festivals, 
sports  and  games,  treatment  of  diseases  and  ailments,  bur- 
ial customs,  and  other  information  of  minor  importance. 


/ 


a  II  i  I  c  u  R  I  s 


(H^mcroft,  Tfativt  Kac«s,  I,  yvp.  r)f;7-570,  1374.) 


An  accon>?^  is  ^ivtn  of  ihe  Icsatlon  and  cihUf  ohara<?- 
teriEticB  of  ihirs  tribe,  inil^Jdirv^  nota©  on  ph7;;i.eaX  trait; 

thair  p<>rb-.mn,   ^at+^^ooin,-!;,  droar  ir^  tho  hair,  :;,.«nin,<^is, 
food,  ^naT>'m«,  Tfarfaro,   iinplaTiants  and  hoMBohold  ^'teneils, 
defn**a  of  ir>t,«»ll»ct'Ki:t  <^*tv8lo3\riont,  conalruotlun  of  buate, 
iV8«  of  hiUi^AtiU,  '.vealth,  i;o-vftrB  of  &mwfirai..  vn^   ^aaaonts  of 

the  year,  la«k  of  "■orrcmrf^'^nt  md  c;m*rol,  ioaf  i, .;«,  drtii-rea 
:)f  fivor.il  (\m<^lm<j,mt,   chiM  iioarbig;  oaK?  i\-l."^,':,   f  ■;'•  iv:a«, 
i^porte  m^  pmmti,   ^.ra^tnmt   >f  <5is>rma<»E  -md  alL-witB,  brr- 


P  E  R  I  C  U  I  S 


(Hftr-mf*,  HutiYO  RaeoR,  I,  fp,  557-ft70|  1^4.) 


Ar    i?»wni  U  firar.  of  th(^  looRtlan  rmd  «hl«f  3h.»*i!t«fit 

th»ir  |v#reimft,  tattaoiivr,  ^.roj?;  ijv?  th«  hair,  di^olJinrK, 
ff><34,.wt^'mfi,  vayrfard,   irf;plaB'imte  arid  h'^»5»«ili;jl(!  ?»t«n«lJ.», 
4««5r»<i  of  ivjt.«XX«ctwi;l  <'i<iv«la|5f3«ni,  3nti«tnioti  -^  of  T)oa*.«, 
•:««  of  b^^a«l?«t8^  ■rjm3t4i,  'fi^«rR. 'if  «r8.i!»«irAti>n,  unhiti^m  at 
th»  ^<»rtr,  Jsak  Qt  ^Y^rmf-^mt  and,  «an*roi,  iwir*  i.-v-fj^  d^rroa 
if  rnriH  davftltjiitfijnt,  .?hlM  baarii^  and  nuRinfr,  f«fit.iv*l«. 


INDI/KS  or  LOWER  C/LIFORNIA,  1535 


Ruth  Putnam  ano  H.  I.  Priestley  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
origin  of  the  nfime  'Cilifomii  print  a  statement  from  an 
early  Spanish     jvritir^      cjoncerning  the  Indians  of 
Lower  California  as  Cortes  found  them  in  1535..     The 
statement  is  from  testimony  concernirg  the  newly  dis- 
covered  lands,  given  in  a  hearirg  before  the  alcalde 
of  the  city  of  Compostela  in  Galicia,  Mexico,  on 
December  10,  1535,  while  Cortes  was  still  on  the  Penin- 


sula.    The 


at  this  time^vasj^ 


of  Lower  Califom 


Cearly 
^port  ot-  bajr  of  Santa  Cniz ,   rnni  wnr.  probably  La  Paz. 
The  part  of  the  testimony  ccncemirg  the  Indians  reads: 

"Asked  hovv  many  Indians  were  found  and  seen,   he 
said:   that  some  said  there  /vere  150;    others,  200; 
those  that  he  himself  had  seen  might  have  been  70  or 
80;    they  were  well  disposed, and  went  about  naJced,    the 
wom.en  wear  petticoats  of  grass,  and,   so  far  as  he  saw, 
they  ate  and  lived  upon  roots,   herbs,  and  fish." 

Putnam,  Ruth  &  Priestley,  H.   I.,  Caifornia:   the  Namie, 
Univ   of  Calif.  Pubs-,  Vol*  4,  No.  4,  p.  335,  C^c^I^a 

Testimony  referred  to  entitled  iProbanza  sobre  la 
tierra^del  m.arques  del  Valle,   in  Colecion  de  documen- 
tos  ineditos  relatives  a  .    .  America  y  Oceanfa,JCVI,  5ff 
Taken  in  Mexico  1535  and  examined  in  Spain  1540. 


EFPOHTS  TO  CLOTil  INDIMS  0?  PENINSULA  OP 

LOWTT?  CALIFORNIA 


"As  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  Christian  modesty 
for  the  Indians  to  go  naked,  after  the  custom  of  the 
pagans,  the  missionaries  had  to  proride  the  clothing. 
For  this    purpose  the  fathers  kept  sheep  and  raised 
cotton.     They  also  tau^t  the  neophytes  to  spin,  weave, 
and  to  make  their  own  clotkes.     The  necessity  for  this 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Mexican 
Jesuit,  Miguel  Venegps  (1758):  "The  dress  throijghout  the 
whole  peninsula,  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  last  mission 
of  San  Ignacio,  was  unifoim;  for  the  males,  viiether 
children  or  adults,  went  at  all  times  totally  naked  . 


•      • 


The  women,  though  in  some  parts  they  vient  naked  like  the 
men,  according  to  father  Perdinando  Consage,  who  oh- 
served  that  thi?  custom  prevailed  in  the  bay  of  Ix)s 
Angelos,  between  the  last  mission  of  San  Ignacio  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  yet  they  in  general  sheii^ed  a  great  attention 
to  •   .  .  decency  •   •   .  even  their  infants  of  the  female  sex 
were  not  without  a  proper  covering? 

**The  efforts  of  the  missionarieSt  however >  do  not 

ap  >ear  to  have  been  appreciated,  for:  ^The  men  however  were 

to 
such  strangers/ that  virtue,   that  they  looked  upon  those 


principles  as  ignofrdnious  and  disgraceful,  ^ich  re- 
quired their  being  cloathed;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  several  missions  and  settlements,  formerly  made  in 
Californiat  wher  the  fathers  or  soldiers  offered  the  In- 
dians deaths,  they  either  refused  them,  or  afterwards 
threw  them  away*     Indeed,  their  idea  with  regard  to 
cloathing,  was  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,   that,  accord  ng  to  Father  Juan  Baria  de  Salva- 
Tierra,  they  were  highly  affronted  •   •   .  not  being  in 
the  least  sensible  of  any  indecency  from  their  being 
naked;  and  it  ceiised  among  them  as  rruch  laughter,  to 
see  one  of  their  countrymc    cloatiied,  as  a  monkey 
dressed  like  an  officer  would  among  us;  of  which  the 
fathers  had  a  diverting  instance;  a  missions ry,  lately 
arrived  at  hismiss^ion,  cloatHed  two  little  boys,  which 
he  entertained  in  his  house,   first  to  teach  him  the 
language,  and  afterwards  to  8»rve  him  as  catechumens* 
The  father  hirself  was  at  the  pains  of  cutting  out, 
making,  and  fitting  the  deaths  for  them.     When  the 
lads  first  went  abroad  in  their  new  dress,  it  occasioned 
such  indecent  mirth,   that  the  boys,  ashamed  at  being  thus 
the  ridicule  of  their  countrymen,  pulled  off  their  deaths, 
and  hung  them  on  a  tree.     But  being  unwilling  to  shew 


thrauselres  ungrateful  to  the  father*  and  at  the  same 
time  to  dToid  being  repreaandedt  thej  determined  to 
divide  his  kindness,  going  in  the  day  time  naked, 
among  their  relations,  and  at  night  dressed  themselves 
to  return  to  the  father?' ~Jlarly  History  of  Cotton 
Oaltivation  in  CalifprniaXSTPSilpott  iomford^) 

Qfllif  t  HJgtoripal  Sffffiety  ^WT^nlj-  Vol*  TltRo^^pp  161- 

162 
June,  1927. 


*    "^ 


LOWER  CALIFOPNIA  INDIANS 

Father  Eusebio  Kino,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Guaxialajara,  undated,  but  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  the 
Bishop  to  the  King  of  Spain  dated  March  10,  1686,  gives 
the  following  notes  about  the  Indian  tribes  of  Lower 
California.  He  writes: 

*  .  these  tribes,  particularly  the  Cuvimies .  the 
Edues.  and  the  Mop;i8  are  already  subject  to  instruction 
and  ask  for  baptism." 

"The  natives  of  San  Ysidro  are  of  the  language  and 
tribe  of  the  Cuyimies  or  Didios.  and  those  of  tfee 
rancheria  of  San  Dionisio  are  of  the  language  and 
tribe  Eduana.  .  • 

".  .  baptized  an  Indian  of  the  language  and  tribe 
of  Edues  in  the  pretty  bay  and  harbor  of  San  Dionisio 
and  another  of  the  language  and  tribe  of  the  Cuimies.  or 

Didios  in  San  Ysidro-" 

In  1685  Kino  says  he  set  out  on  an  ext)edition  with 
"natives  accompanying  us  from  the  rancheria  of  San 
Bruno  and  many  froir.  the  rancheria  of  San  Ysidro  and  other 
DidiuB  and  Edues .  including  old  and  young,  &nd  men  and 
women."     They  had  with  them  a"boy  who  knew  both  languages, 

the  Edua  8Jid  the  Didia. " 

Translation: 

Eusebio  Kino,  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Guadalajara  I1I68&  or  86] 

Audiencia  de  Guadalajara,  67-3-28.  Copy  in  Library  of 

Congress. 


«  « 


SELLIM}  OF  LOWER  C/LFORNIA  INDIAN  CHILDRM  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Vine  en  te  P.  Gomez  (who  came  to  California  as  clerk  for 
Gen.  Micheltorena}     in  a  book  of  recollections  written  for 
the  Bancroft  Library,  says  that  Francisco  Castillo  was 
accustomed  to  buy  Indian  children  from  the  rancheria  con- 
nected  with  the  mission  of  San  Pedro  Martir  in  Lower 
California  and  take  than  to  Los  Armeies  to  sell  than. 
He  writes  as  follows: 


In  ^une  or  July  of  the  year  1857,  when  I  was  in 


[85] 


Salinas  de  San  Quintin,  Lower  California,   in  company 
with  Col.  Jose  Castro,  Commander  General  and  Gefe  Politico 
of  the  frontier  of  the  North,  there  cane  to  Salinas  one 
Francisco  Castillo  (otherwise  known  as  the  'Owl'),  well- 
mounted  and  brir^ing  a  valis^  full  of  clothii^  on  his 
horse.     After  unsaddling  he  greeted  us  and  we  spent 
some  time  in  conversation,  but  durir^  the  whole  day  he 
spoke  of  nothirg  of  import.     At  night  when  we  were  alone 
in  the  Colonel's  house,  Castillo  frankly  owned  that  the 
purpose  of  his  journey  was  to  go  to  the  Mission  of  San 
Pedro  Martir  to  solicit  some  Indian  children  whom  the 
chief  latiHil   (whose  name  in  his  o^m  language  means 
'Black  Dog')  would  buy  from  the  rancheria,  and  to  fcake 
than  tosBll  in  Los  Argeles. 

Colonel  Castro  consented  to  the  business  of  Castillo, 
but  instructed  him  on  his  return  not  to  pass  witii  the 
Indian  children  through  Ssdinas,  but  to  go  down  the 


Gomez    Z 


mountain  with  them  by  the  Mission  of  Santo  Domirgo.       [85] 

Shortly  afterweurd  SeRor  Morris  appe«ired  with  docu- 
ments sent  by  General  Blancarte  who  lived  in  La  Paz       [86] 
as  Commander  General  and  Gefe  Politico  General  of  Lower 
California.     He  presented  himself  to  Colonel  Castro 
with  the  aforesaid  documents  which  formed  the  conces- 
sion, made  in  Mexico  by  President  Comonfort  to  the 
Company  of  Gochico,  Arriaga  and  Arrioja,  of  44  leagues 
of  uncultivated  land  in  lower  California.     Sefi:)r  Morris 
was  commissioned  to  select  the  land. 

Colonel  Castro  named  the  narrator  of  this  story  to 
go  officially  and  note  carefully  the  places  where  the 
agent  chose  the  land,  much  of  it  being  already  taken 
by  those  in  the  country  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  much 
of  it  beir^  very  sterile.    For  this  reason  Morris  and 
he  went  to  the  mountains  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  startir^ 
at  the  Mission  of  Rosario. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  rancheria,  which  was  some 
little  time  after  Castillo  had  gone  away,   they  f  ound 
the  Indian  men  and  women  provided  with  new  clothir^g, 
but  did  not  try  to  investigate  the  origin  of  these  poss- 
essions, especially  as  the  Indians  of  this  ex-mission 
were  all  hunters  of  the  deer  which  abounded  there,  and 
went  down  to  Santo  Domingo  to  sell  the  skins,  and 
sometimes  the  dry  meat  at  the  market  of  San  Diego. 


3    Gomez 

Some  little  time  afterward  and  after  the  return  of  [86] 
Manuel  Marquez  (the  one  who  killed  Jose  Castro)  it 
was  said  here  and  there  that  Castillo* 8  journeys  to 
the  mountain  were  frequent,  and  that  they  were  alw^s 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  Indian  children  to  sell  in 
Los  Angeles*  , 

Vincente  P.  Gomez ,Lo  que  Sabe  sobre  Cosas  de  California 
[What  I  know  about  California  Affairs],  pp.  25-29, 
MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1876. 

Translation  by  S.R.Clemence 


'< '  . 


Vocabulary  St  Ranoherias.  Lower  C€iIlfornia 


Taylor  -3-    San  Miguel 


Alex.  S.  Taylor,  in  his   »Indianology  of  CaUfomia*  published 
in  Celifomia  Parmer,  1860-1863.  {^vos  tho  followinc  notes  on  the 
Indiens  of  Lower  California  and  a  "Vocabulary  of  the  Indians  livinfr 
noar  the  Uission  of  San  Miguel,  in  Lower  California,  thirty  miles 
south  of  San  Diego  on  the  Ocean  Coast,  takm  by  the  Author  in 


Kovembor  1856". 

KngUsii 

God 

wicked  spirit 

man 

woman 
boy 

girl 

infant .child 

father 

mother 

husba  nd 

wife 

son 

daughter 

brother 

sister 

an  Indian 

head 

« 

hair 
face 


Indian 

Iteiha 

ch el itch 

ecutch 

ysing 

yleaoy 

ocutch 

ylemoffi 

enaul 

etal 

n'yecutch 

yning 

ecutchilemam 
sin  elmam 
ysimile 
y  chan 
hy  pai 
hho 

haltah 
hiy  ud 
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]^ngl  i  sh 
forehead 

ear 

eye 

nose 

mouth 

tongue 

tooth 

bearH 

neck 

arm 

he  nd 

Indian  shoes 
of  deer-skin 


pns  hlomay 

eh'hamal 

eyuh 

nariz 

ah 

anapillk 

ayon 

alani 

ainaet 

ah i ell 

ahiell 

heiteyou 


bread  of  acorns     senow 


pipe.xjaluiaet 

tobacco 

iky  t  heaven 

sun 

moon 


mo  queen 
tabec,  or  uup 
hamey 
enyui 
hah-lathl 


'telisk 

IncUan 

fipglish 

IpdiaEL 

fingers 

ser-rap-pis 

darkness 

ahun 

na  ils 

kwat-la-lwow 

morning 

mi-e-car 

body 

ymat 

evening 

tini 

belly 

6  tub 

spring 

ahun 

ler 

ymil 

suiraner 

sigh 

feet 

mme 

autumn 

a-pulh 

toes 

mme 

winter 

hacachur 

bone 

akk 

wind 

matha 

vul ture 

ishpa 

lightning 

wilhyap 

whale 

ishpan 

thunder 

a  ker     « 

heart 

eya 

rain 

akwee 

blood 

h'whnt 

snow 

a  lap 

town, village 

nay-waw- 
nemunt 

hail 
fire 

alap 
hak-kal-rup 

chief 

quipuy 

crow 

ahap 

warrior 

qui  namiy 

bear 

numul 

friend 

haca  muy 

sea-otter 

pap-pi 1-ya 

house,  hut 

wa 

owl 

he to ha -ak 

basket,  or 
kettle 

enpull 
and  heppatull 

turkey-buzzard 

• 
hih-pe 

arrow 

apul 

horn  ov/l 

kit-ta-quack 

bow 

atim 

water 

ah-ha 

ax  of  stone, 
hatchet 

oweil 

ice 

earth, land 

how-^urh 
ahmut 

knife 

ahaquow 

sea 

ha 

star 

kulluep 

river 

hachcpay 

day 

enya 

lake 

posa 

light 

tenya 

valley 

mitahr 

1              night 

tenyum 

■ 
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ladl&ii 


Blnp-lis^ 


dia; 


r 


hill 

einut-illy-mam 

Partridge 

ugma 

mountain 

mut-y-mi 

hawk 

hek-pah-wat 

island 

ha-wei 

sea-muscles 

ca-huool 

stone, rock 

aweel 

aulonefl 

hit-cul 

iron 

ena-row 

fish 

hot-cb^ya 

gold 

aattawottis 

white 

nomasup 

maize 

hayetch 

blaek 

neil 

oak-tree 

esnow 

red 

etihat 

wood 

ha-ahl 

blue 

1  -' 

ha«»pu88oo 

leaf 

hayal-lumum 

yellow 

ha-Kjusdk 

grass 

simi 

green 

ha«»pus800 

oak 

esnow 

great, big 

malta  may 

pine-tree 

ha-yahl 

small,  little 

matt-illi-mam 

redwood 

h^yilaewatis 

strong 

se-perr 

f)a  sh^meat 

co-quiy 

old 

koorao 

wolf 

hatch-a-cuil 

yoing 

lasRiBi 

dog 

ehut 

good 

ahun 

fox 

par  how 

bad 

whal-ich 

coyote 

kattapap 

handsome 

ahun 

squirrel 

hak-mahl 

ugly 

vvhal^ich 

rabbit 

con-i-you 

lire,  life 

ahun 

hare 

he~quool 

deed,  death 

mel-hay 

rattlesnake 

he-uhey 

cold 

hechur 

egg 

a  ^k-ine -he-yet  ch 

warm, hot 

har-rour 

goose 

chor 

i 

ah-hun 

duck 

han  do  mou 

thou 

ne-yar 

pigeon 

kiwey 

he 

ah-hun 

c- 

we 

hin-ya 

IV 
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you 

they 
this 
that 

all 

manyt^nich 

*ho 
near 


aia--ya  mUt 
ma»ya-wup 

ah-hun 
ah-hun 

ah-hun,    maya-wuj. 
ah-hun-sirri-rey 
ah-hun 
8ii 


to-day 

nepil-pilya 

yesterday 

tinney 

to-^morrow 

may  yokal 

yes 

ab-hun 

no 

ho-mow 

east 

ne-a-che-pu 

west 

ne-yu-hup 

north 

ka-tuhl 

south 

a-waks 

one 

hin 

two 

ho  wop      J 

three 

ho  muk 

four 

se  pupp 

five 

serupp 

six 

chip  hok 

tSY/€H^ 

neyuel 

bitter 

ha  qunck 

acid 

wil-itch 

eat 

assowo 

drink 

as  see 

run 


annow 


dance 

annema 

SO 

kalyapai 

sirig 

kachi  you 

sleep 

cha-ma 

Bieak 

kayba 

see 

neou 

love 

minaworl 

kill 

yamu  tch 

salt 

seal 

tortoise 

ka-kup 

ny 

nespiel 

musketo 

muspuil 

crown  of  feathers 

for  chief                    ho7.' 

^ings 

cha  wal 

oats 

en  pay 

mustard 

rr.ortaza 

ac  cms 

es-neow 

\ 


salmon 

sit 

stand 

come 
earthquake 

eel  ipsa 

boat  of  tule 
or  bull  rushes 


ef^wey 

kanup 

ka-pa-que 

ka-u-widis 

mata-indis 

enaw-e-nuul 


hekwa 


1 
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I  ♦  -A 

The*  foregoing  vocabular  '  of  the  Indians  of  San IHi^u^L 'lias  ion 
fonrerly  belonf^^ins  to  the  BominicanB,  and  situated  on  the  ocean  coast 
some  30  rr:il<  8  S  of  San  Diego»  was  given  to  me  by  an  Indian  neophyte 
a'^out  45  years  of  age.     His  appearamce  was  similar  to  the  V^nterey 
Indians,  but  /ruoh  taller  and  rrore  spirited;   the  iris  of  the  eye  was 
of  the  usual  coff«a-brown.     He  /ias  in  his  youth  rrore  or  less  aO- 
iuainted  '^^ith  the  Indians  of  the  neL^hborir^  Missions  of  Santo  Thomas, 
San  Vicente,  Santo  Dorrinf^Q  Santa  Tioaaria,  and  San  Fernando  Vellicata, 
th^  laet  one  //ithin  a  hundred  rriiles  of  San  I'  ^juel  to  the  S.     Anpther 
mission,  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  was  in  a  valley  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  rr outh  of  the  ri?er  Colorado.     The 
Indians  of  S^jjnto  Thomas  spoke  nearly  the  same  language  as  those  of 
San  Wi:if5uel,  as  also  did  many  of  Shose  livir^;  at  Santa  Cataliim*     This 
last  had  n^^ophytes  of  several  different  tribes,  but  they  were  c'liefly 
Yimae  and  others  of  the  Colorado  bottoms-    These  Indians  were  very 
larr.e  men.   treacherous,   quarrel somis  and  warlike;  they  once  burnt  the 
TUssion  of  Ca^alina,  as  they  had  previously  done  that  of  San  Pedro, 
and  killed  several  of  the  priests  and  man^'  soldiers. 

The  Indians  of  th^  f irst-narriod  five  "lissions  all  s^  oka  about  the 
sarre  lan^age,  and  it  seems  there  are  many  words  in  the  San  'Vguel 
laa^u^ge  which  are  spoken  by  the  Yumas  of  Colorado,  as  given  by  Lieut* 
Whipple  in  1849,  and  those  of  San  Diogo  •     The  rancherias  of  ^.he  San 
Wiguel  ?'ission  were  ?Otat  > -  Hawai .  *Ek^uall  one  in  the  mountaing  ,  ^Hassasei 
one  on  the  sea  ^each.  ^Inorrassi  v^as  another  on  the  beach,  r;.nd*Nrllmole 

and^^'Tatta^wot t if .  were-  others*    •    • 

Following  down  south,   ^he  Indians  of  Lower  California, on  the  1B51 
map  of  I'exico,  Texas  and  California,  by  ^  e  Geo^i^raohical  Institute  of 
Weimar,  Germany,  are  nruned  as  follows:  Frof   San  ^^iguel  to  San  Vincentd, 


Ta  lor  6  San  Ml'^uel 

they  are  called  'leas;  frorr  San  rorringo  to  San  Francisco  Borgia,  in 

lat  27-1/2     ,  they  are  named 'Uchi tas ;  from  thence  to  San  Ignacio 

in  26-1/2     ,  they  are  knovm  as  jjamoines;  from  ♦.hence  to  Loretto  they 

are  named' Cochianiea;  from  Loretto  to  La  Paz  they  are  called «Mon4ui«; 

fror  La  Paz  to  Cape  St.  Luces  in  Lat.  24  .  they  are  termed'Cora^,  or 

']Perecuep. 

Alex  S.  Taylor.   Indinnolof^'  of  California,  Calif.  Farrrer. ,  Vol.     13, 

No.  13,  May  18,  I860. 
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INDIAN  TlilBiS 


LOWE:^  CALIPOSNIl 


Captain  Benjamin  Morrell,  who  visited  the  Calif ornias 

Four 
in  1824,  in  his  'Narrative  of  Voyages'  writes  as  follows: 

"The  Oalifornians  of  the  Peninsula (which  is  called 

Old  California)  are  divided  into  three  distinct  nations,  whose 

languages  are  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The  Pericues 

occupy  the  south  end  of  the  peninsula;  the  Menquis  inhabit  the 

center^  and  the  Qochiinies  are  on  the  north  part,  where  it  joins 

to  the  main,  lach  of  thevSe  nations  is  subdivided  into  several 

tribes  or  branches,  distinguished  by  considerable  variations 

in  their  dialect.  In  New  California,  which  is  north  of  the 

peninsula,  the  distinctions  are  still  more  numerous;  and  it 

has  been  asserted  by  one  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who 

labored  hard  and  zealously  in  converting  these  natives  to  the 

Christian  religion,  that  on  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 

leagues,  from  San  ^iego  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  no  fewer 

than  seventeen  languages  are  spokeni" 

Gapt.  Benjamin  Morrell,  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  p.  198,  1832 
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LOWER  CALIFCIII/  INLI/IIS.     Picolo's  Report  to  Kino,  :.7C2 


Marfa  Francisco  Picolo,  a  Jesuit  missionary  who  wen;,  to 
Lower  California  with  Father  Salvatierma  in  1697  to  convert 
the  Indians,  in  a  rejort  to  Father  Kino,  dated  fruadala j ara . 
February  11,  1702,  ^>ive8  much  inforration  about  the  Indians 
of  "-he  southern  ]art  of   ^he  jeninsula  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loreto^     The  followin^;:  translation  is  from  one  of  two  trans- 
cripts from  the  Spanish  Archives  in  the  Libray  of  Cca{;re"^8. 
Tha  second  transcript  is  alnost  identical  in  wording,  but 
spelling  of  rancheria  or  tribe  names  differ  in  many  eases. 
Spellings  in  the  second  transcript  i7hic|i  differ  from  those 
in  the  first  transcript  are  {^iven  in  footnotes  here# 

Wien  ihe  rissionaries  firct  wont  to  Uie  place  where  Uioy 
founded  the  mission  of  Loreto,  Picolo  writes,  "they  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  studying  the  languo^^,  jhich  is  Uie 
Neonqui  lan^^c^e.*     Tiioy  then  taii.'^ht  them  tJ^ie  doctrine  for 
two  years  durin    which    they  explored  Uio  eurroundinr;  coin  try, 
Father  Salvatierra  ex]  loring  all  the  rancherias  later  included 
in  the  misRions  of  Loroto  Concho  and  Sar  Juan  Je  Londo,  ojid 
Picolo,  those  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  Biaundo* 

Picolo  continues:   "Father  Juan  Maria  [Salvatierra]  having; 
adready  discovered  to  the  north,  and  I   to    tiie  south  and  -^Jid  west 
copious  harvests, we  divided  our  forcee  into  2  missions  [-Loreto  & 
San  Francisco  Xavier],  vyhere  shortly  ;ve  recofpiized  there  was  a 


Spelled  Monjui  in  2nd  transcript.  [Kooniui  ie  ovidontly  an  error 

of   the  Copyist^ 
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minglinc  of  tribes  of  different  luJicuaGeB.     One  woa   the  Mon  iui 
Itrntsuagp.  which  we  already  knew,  Uie  otiier   iie  h^jQm*  o^  which 
we  were  i -norant.  fe  im  ediately  eet  a^»ut  with  all  diligence 
to  luam  the  latter,  and  since  it  ia  the  dominating  lanGuag©  and 
seems  to  be   the  general  one  in  this  extensive  kingdom,  with  con^ 
stent  study  we  learned  it  cjuickly.  and  we  preach  in  this  la»- 
guage  continually  end  teach  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Lavmonen .     as  we  do  in  the  Tfonotti  language  to  the  Monguis.    .  • 

•'Jhe  condition  of   the  fortification  is  fair.       It  is  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Dionisio  on  the  seacoast  in  a  town  called  >y 
the  natifes  Concho .  and  now  Loretto  Concho.     At  a  distance  of 
2  ar|uebus- shots  away  is    uhe  chajiel  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto 
and  near  it  the  living  quarters  of  the  missionaxy  .   .  " 

■There  are  at  iiresent  3  missions:     the  first,  Nuestra 
Sinora  de  Loretto  Concho;  the  second.  Sun  Francisco  Javier 
Diaundoi   the   third,  Nuectra  Sehora  de  los  Coloroi,  called  by 

the  natives  Yodiuip?^ ^ 

Eadi  one  of  ti^iese  :  issions  hejs  seveirl  rancherios  under  its 
charge.     To   tiie  fission  of  Loretio  Concho  belong  the  rarcheriaa 
of  Concho:   to   tlie  north,   those  of  Ictti.     distant  3  lee^jues, 
tl-iose  of  Tiuddj:u"    lis  tan  t  4  loa^ues,  and  'Jiose  of  Ligj^-e. 


,1^ 


distant  2  leagues        To  the  south,  those  of  Vorai.  distant  ^ 
leeguea.  Uiose  of  NumpoloT distant  4  leaguei,  CanittedJTand 
those  of  ChuvenqurT  distant  "  leagues. 


vw 


Spellings  in  2nd  trans o r i^  t:''Yodeuii:2&i  "^Ifilsii     [onitted]; 
U-'Chienjui. 


To  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Javier  belong  those  of 
Biaund^:     To  the  wsst,  the  peoj  le  of    QjjiiajaaL.  now  called 
Santa  Bosalia,  4  Isagues  distant  from  the  head  mission  [Loreto]. 
To  the  south  those  of  QBJff^^ffl^lli  now  El  Angel  de  la  Guarda, 
distant  2  league! J  those  of    Ui^'^now  El  Cerro  diCaballero. 
distant  3  Isagust;  those  of  picoloprf.  distant  12  leaguesi 


j^ 


leagues;   those  of  Vndua  distan 
-    .   ..  aSU 


6  Itaguse;  those  of  Enulaylo.  10  leagues;   those  of    Qnt 
leagues;  those  of  pneiinaitQ.  20  leagues.     To  the  north,  those 
of  HUJEIJ^,  3  leagues;   those  of  Obb^.  8  leagues".   .  . 

*To  the  mission  of  iluestra  Sefiom  de  los  Doloree  belor^  the 
rancheriaa  of  Yodiuiney^ :   those  of  Niunoui  which  is  now  called 
San  Joseph,  and  all  these  are  united  and  are  inany  in  number; 


l^.--- 


*      e 
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to  the  north,  those  of  lisMiSi!' ' 

•les'des  these  3  missions  already  founded,  tliere  is  another 
begun,  celled  by  the  natives  Londo,  and  now  Sun  Juan.     To  this 
beloi^:     To  the  east,  Teupnon  or  San  Bruno,  distant  3  lea^uee; 
%o  the  north  those  of  j^3ha.  distant  3  leagues;  to  thie  west 
those  of    Tanomqui^4  leogues,  Diutro  6  leagues,  and  other 
distant  ranoherias  who  present  themselves  at  San  Juan,  when 
Fattier  Juem  Salvatierra  arrives. 

In  corpany  with  Father  Juan  Maria  Sfjlvatierra  I  left  Pother 
Juan  de  Ugarte  of  our  company,  who  about  a  year  Vwfore  had 
come  to  these  kii^doms.   .   In  this  short,  time  he  hi<d  employed  himself 


Spellings  in  2nd  transcript:  "'ijuibuoo;  "^uchu;    Yenouino ;    '^nta; 
S-  Vnube ;  j^omonjui 
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with  Budi  «eal  to  aidiT^  us  that  he  had  by  hiiwelf  •agplored 
to  the  south  Uie  r anchor ian  of  Tripua  arr^  ij2EHa&#  ^^  leagues 
distant  from  Lore tto*  •  •  •  ♦ • 


■1  land  BO  fertile  most  bear  fruits*  Those  which  are  indi«* 
genouB  to  the  country  are  aJbuniant^  for  uho  hills  arc  fiill  of 
neBcdes  all  the  yoor^   and  for  a  ^reat  part  of  the  year*  they 
are  laden  with  large  and  various  pitaiavas  eind  red  UxnuB.     Taore 
are  nany  trees »  which  the  Chinese  from  the  knowlod{5i  ;7hich  they 
have  of  those  in  Uieir  country  t  call  palo  santo  (holy  ir/ood). 
Tnese  produce  a  little  fruit  in  abundance  for  food»  which  exudes 
a  very  pleasant  incense*  They  are  also  marrjr  trees  of  red  beans, 
which  they  father  and  of  which  Uiey  provide  (jreat  stores  for 
food*  They  have  more  than  14  kinds  of  seeds  for  food»  such  as 
hemr)^  canary  seed,  etc*  They  also  eat  roots*  There  is  an 
abundDJice  of  jmcoa^  their  daily  bread*  There  are  cai/iotes, 
which  are  verj^  good  and  sweeit  and  ther-  is  scarcely  a  root 
or  ilant  or  tree  from  which  thoy  do  not  obtain  food*  Suf2W, 
wiiich  elsewhere  is  obtained  v/ith  so  muiah  artifice  and  ^oxk, 
is  provided  u  e  Calif  or  nians  hj   the  heuvera  ivith  abundance  in 
^]rilt  Kayt  and  June^  in  ohe  dew  which  falls  durirg  thiji  season 
on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  reeda  ^ere  it  coa^^iilates  and 
hardens.  They  /^athur  a  G^^at  deal  of  it»  I  have  soon  it  and 
eaten  it*  Ij(  teustee  aj?  sweet  as  our  su{^,  ancl  the  only  dif«» 
ference  I  noticed  is  tlmt  it  is  dark  in  color*^  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  wild  grape  vines  rudar  tbo   rlTors.  ae  I  have  sidd, 
GJid   in  thp  rivers  there  are  fish  and  shrimp. 
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HI  thiB  fertility  and  riohos,  God  put  into  California, 
without  ai)preciation  ty  its  natives.     For  thepc  are  of  one  cor*- 
dition  and  live  satisfied  rneroly  witlT  eating.    Ihesc  CMifor- 
nians,  from  what  we  have  seen  eiid  heard  of  than  aro  n;ir.Teroiio 
on  tlie  shows  and  f artier  inland,  and  nmch  nx>re  nunoroua  to  the 
north.    Ihey  live  in  rancher ias  of  20,  30,  40,  cjid  50  f.-,u  iliea. 
more  or  leas.     They  do  not  use  houses.     The  ahijde  from  the  troos 
serves  to  resist  the  sultry'  heat  :f  the  sun,  and  the  branches 
and  leaves  to  protect  than  at  ni-~rit  froi.   tlie  inclsraency  of  the 
leather.     In  the  severity  of  winter,  they  live  in  sorr»  caves 
that  they  make  in  the  ground,  and  in  all  these  respects  they 
live  together  much  like  animals.     The  men  go  nuked,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed.     In  general  they  ?;ear  no  thine  but  a  bond, 
well-woven,  end  lackin^^  this  a  curious  little  net  .with    .hich 
they  encircle  the  forehead,  and  some  well-wrou,  :ht  f i  jareis  of 
niother-of-pearl,  which  tliey  harjE  frwri  tho  neck,  which  at  times 
they  adorn  with  sorre  round  fruits,  lilce  beads,  sjid  they  wear  tJhie 
same  adorr/nent  on  the  hands.     They  always  carry  i.heir  vreaions, 
w'lich  are  the  bow,  arrow,  arid  dart,  for  use  in  chc  hunt  and  to 
defend  theniaelvss  frcr-  t^^oir  enemies,  since  aoi  e  njic  orias  ere 
hostile  tn  others.     The  poinen  aro  rore  decently  olothed,  being 
covered  from  waist  to  knees  with  son©  Jittle  ^ipeatas  of  rood 
curiously  bound  and  closely  v?oven  .     They  use  deor  skins  in  the 
saniO  way  and  tl-iroads  closely  woven.     Tlioir  hoed,  omtuiiont  is  a 
very  handsome  little  net  of  tlireod  which  they  obt.in  from  .T^acses 
or  frorr  fiber  thixt  tliey  ^ct  frof;  tho  oi^ajea.     And  these  little 


Spt'.llinc  un  2nd  truiacrixt:  Loppu. 
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note  are  so  curious  tliat  our  soldiers  tie  the  hair  with 
them.     Their  necklace?, diich  hoDS.  doim  almost  to  the  waist, 
are  of  fi^^^^ures  of  mpther-of-pearl,  nincled  with  berries,  stcns 
of  reed  grass, and  snail  shells.     Tlieir  bracelets  are  of  the 
same  rrateriul* 

The  c«cupation  of  the  nen  as  .,©11  as  of  the  woren  is  sv  inning 
thread  anj  fibre,  fine  and  cooree.    Fi'  m  the  fine,  they  weave 
the  ver^  close  bands  and  the  ciuriouc  little  nets;  fror    tJie 
coarBo  they  iveave  note,  from  which  tliey  mxka  Ix^o  or  Viockets 
for  gather  in:  tlioir  food,  and  nets  for  fishir^.    The  mn  reJc© 
very  clocely  v/oven  boskots  or  liamiors  of  different  sizes* 
Tile  srnall  ones  serve  as  fiaeons  for  drinlciA;;  water,  ilt^tee  for 
eating,  and  hats  for  t^'io  wonwni  the  large  ones  are  used  for 
gathering  fruits  and  other  foods  and  for  roastir^-  fruits  ly 
dint  of  keeping  them  in  continuous  ciovenient,  so  that  they  will 
not  bum.     Tnej  are  very  lively  and  alert  ty  nature,  and  th^ 
shovr  it,  anions  other  vrays,  \jy  mock  in.;  {jre:.tly  any  barbarism 
of  ours  in  their  lar^uaQe ,  as  xiiey  did  ^en  wo  preached  to  tiiewi 
at  r,ha  bei^innins.     Aftor  'jein;  done-ticatod,   they  ^je^in  to 
correct  us,  ..'hen  V30  }iave  i-iade  anjr  slip  in  their  laix^ese  in 
yroaohinr-  to  than.     7ifhen  proachirx;  to  thaa  of  the  ??)^st0rio5, 
oontrurj'  to  t!ioir  ancient  errors,  thoy  v/oiild  corsie  to  t}ie  Father 
to3::etort  to  Trhat  he  had  said  and  argue  ofjainst  it,  oM  discourse 
in  favor  of  tl-wir  own  error  with  miKsh  plaue  ibilily ;  ..jid  tJiey  yield 
with  all  docility  to  the  strength  of  rei^son^     iiUi  thotse 
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evidences  of  intelligence,  tliey  j-rove  thut  thoy  ruust  not  be 
counted  amor^  the  animals  of  which  there  are  many  ;xnd  diverse 
in  that  kii^ora,  many  serving  for  food  and  sustenance,  others 
merely  to  lieautify  the  fields  and  mountains  with  their  diversity. 
For  there  are  rany  deer,  antelope,  hares  and  rabbits;  iund  this 


being  so,  they  kill  a  great  deal  of  jill  kinds  for  food, 

althou  h  thoy  do  so,  nevertheless  flocks  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 

seen  everyv^here. 

There  are  t'v70  kinds    of  animals   jf  the  chiJ3e,  oakno  jn  ir  thene 
kir^doDS  [GuadalajaraO  to  which  frTm  some  similarity,  ts  have 
given  the  name  of  slieflip.     Ono  sxocioc  is  cji  ojiimal  as  bic  as 
a  calf  a  yei^r  and  a  half  old.     Its  he<id  is  like  thtit  of  a  deer. 
the  horns  like  a  sheer's,  extraordinarily  tliick;  to  hoof,  lar,'-e. 
roiind.  and  split  like  that  of  t>he  ox,  t'lo  hair  like  th.^.t  of  the 
deer,  Iwt  shorter  and  somewhat  spotted,  the  toil  very  short. 
The  me  it  is  very  good  to  eat.     I  have  e  ten  it.     The  otlier  orceins 
is  an  animal  not  to  be  distirviJAished  from  our  sheep,  except  tl«jtt 
it  is  larger.     Of  Uiis  specioo  sore  are  white  and  sorr.e  di^k. 
They  are  very  woolly  and  I  liave  j  roper  ad  the  wool  for  opinninge 
There  are  vlriyec  of  both  8]  ecica^     All  these  umslt^    ro  used  for 
food.     Tiioso   what  serve  to  adorn  the  euxth  ?jre  lionn^  mount 
cate,  and  all  other    nifials  th;;t  Uiero  cXe  in  t'is  countr;* 

Francisco  T^arfa  Picolo  de  ia  Con^rJiia  de  Jesua 
Cruadalaxarat  February  10,  1702# 


Fror 


V  the    Ychivcs  of  Sevillej.  AudiOiicia  do  r?u  jdalajorat  67-3-28, 
Tran8cri|.t  in  Library''  of  Con^proso* 


Translated,  Ai;;{]7U8t  1022*  —  SeH^Clorienca. 


LOWER  CALIFORNIA  INDIMS ,     1738 


Rev.  Father  Gaflpar  Rodero  in  a  report  on  the  missions 
of  Lower  California  dated  Madrid  Jan.  21,  1738,  gives   the 
following  infonnation  about  Indian  rancheriafl  of  Lower 
California: 

In  the  5  th  year  the  Company  had  already  founded  4  miss  ions, 
each  one  of  which  is  coinposed  of  different  towns.     The  first 
is  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto,  or  Condio,  and  this  has  9  set- 
tlements which  are:  -Liaise,  2  leagues  from  Loretoi^-Geui,  3 
leagues,  >TuiddUs  4  leagues  ~  all  3  to   the  north*     And  to  the 
south  the  6  following  :  -Vomi,  2  leagues  distant;  -Num-polo >  4 
leagues;   Chuvenqui.  9  leagues;  'Lisgui,12  leagues;  and  Tripue, 
14  leagues. 

The  second  mission  is  called  San  Erancisco  Xavier  de  Biaundo 
and  it  has  11  towns:  -Quimiauma  or  jftn^el  de  la  Gyarda,  2  leagues 


distant; -Lichu  or  ^Mon tafia  del  Cabal lero  3  leagues;  > Yemuonw .  5 
leaguesi  -Yndua  6  leagues; -EnulailOi  10  leagues j.Picolopri,  12 


leagues; 'Onta,  15  leagues; -On^naito,  20  leagues  —  and  a.11  these 
8  towns  tie  to  the  south.  To  the  north  are  located  those  which 
qre  called -Nun tei.  3  leagues  distant;  and-Obbe.  8  leagues.  And 
at  4  leagues  to  the  west  is  -Cuibooo  or  Santa  Rosalia. 

The  third  mission  is  called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Lolores  and 
comprises -Vnubbe  on  the  coast  to  the  north;Anuinqui  or  San 
Joseph  andTodiuineg^e  or  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  mission^  as  I  have  said% 


\ 


The  fourth  mission  is  San  Juan  de  Londo,  and  it  has  several 
towns.  The  principal  ones  are  - Teupnon  or  San  Bruno.  3  leagues 
away  lying  to  the  east  on  the  coast;  .Anchu.  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance on  the  coast  to  the  north;  •Tamonqui.  4  leagues;  and 

Diutro .  5  leagues  both  lying  to  the  west. 

In  the  following  years  up  to  1720  they  were  already  in 
peaceful  possession  of  120  leagues  from  north  to  south  with 
the  width  of  California  (40  leagues)  from  sea  to  sea.  Besides 
these  120  leagues,  by  this  year  of  1720,  the  Jesuits  h;ad 
already  Explored  another  50  leagues  eztendir^  to  the  south 
in  a  8  traight  line  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  San  Lucas  (which  is 
the  end  of  the  peninsula) ,  iidiere  there  are  two  tribes  called 
the-Guaioura  and  titie-Cora,  havii^  a  great  number  of  people. 
In  this  year  [1720]  they  subdued  3  rancherias  in  that  of  Guaicura. 
Here  grave  difficulty  was  encountered  in  going  on  with  the  con- 
quest because  of  the  horror  of  the  Spanish  which  this  tribe  had, 
occasioned  by  the  cruel  slaughter  of  paft  of  th«n  in  1793  by 
your  Admiral  of  the  South  Sea,  Don  Ysidro  Atondo.  .  .  ■ 


.  Pe.  Gaspar  Rodero,  Infome,  Madrid,  Jan.  21,  1738.  Archives 
of  Seville ,  Audiencia  de  Guadalajara,  67-3-29. 

Translation  from  copy  in  Library  of  Congress.—  SRC,  Oct.  1922. 
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TRIBES  OF  LOV/ER  CALIROR}IIA 
Arthur  W.  North,   in  an  article  entitled   'The  Native  Tribes  of 
Lov/or  California'   ,   states: 

^^On  the  timber-clad  heighten  of  San  Pedro  Martir  sierra 
lived  the  Kil'iwas--or,   as  they  have  been  styled  by  the  Mexican  mili- 
tary authorities, the  Cahuillas,       These, hov/ever,  are  a  Yum.an  tribe, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Shoshonean  Cahuillas  of  southern 
California.       Along  the  v/estern  and  northern  spurs  of  this  great 
range  and  reaching  dov/n  to  the  m.outh  of  the  Colorado  roamed  the  Pais, 
or  Pai-pais.       About  Santo  Tomis  and  San  Miguel,  near  the  m.odern  pueb- 
lo    of  Ensenada,  dv/elt  the  Gimiels,  doubtless  a  subtribe  of  the  Yumas. 
About  the  mission  of  5anta  Catarina,   som.e  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
of  the  m.outh  of  the  Colorado,  was  the  m.ain  rancheria  of  the  powerful 
Catarina  Yirnias,  v/hile  between  the  Gimiels  and  the  Catarinas,   and  ex- 
tendiiig  to  the  present  Am.erican  border,   sv/armed  the  Dieguenos,  locally 
knov/n  as   'Diggers',       The  populous  settlem.ents  of  the  Cocopa  tribe 
were  scattered  along  the  western  bank  of  Hardy  River  and  both  banks 
of  the  Colorado,  while  its  hunters  traversed  the  intervening  delta 

region. 

^.,  Anthropologiist,  vol  10,  p  239,  April-June  (published  Augi:ist)  1908. 


INDIANS  OF  LOV/ER  CALIFORNIA 

The  native  races  of  the  peninsula  were  divided  by  the  Jesuits 
into  three  main  classes,  the  Pericues,  the  Monquis  and  the  Cochimies. 
The  first  inhabited  the  southern  portion  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the 
neigliborhood  of  La  Paz;  the  second  the  middle  portion  from  La  Paz 
to  beyond  Loreto;  the  third  the  northern  portion  from  above  Loreto 
as  far  as  known.   The  Pericles,  including  a  portion  of  the  Monquis, 
were  som.etimes  Imovm  as  Edues;  the  Cochimies,  including  the  other 
portion  of  the  Monquis,  as  Layruones.   The  Pericues  included  the  sub- 
branches  of  the  Coras,  Guaycuros  and  Uchities;  the  Monquis  the  sub- 
branches  of  the  Lii-ues  and  Didius;  the  Cochimies  numerous  sub-branches 
not  specially  named  but  all  known  under  the  general  appellation. 
Hittell,  History  of  Califomia,Yol.I,p.267. 
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Hbtol  Grafton, 


Washington,  D.  C«^ 
Fel).  8,  1908* 


Vlj   dear  Dr«  Merriam: 


The  following  addresses  may  help  you  in  re  Indian 
tribe  on  West  side, San  Pedro ,L:artyr, Lower  California,  Ifoxioo* 
Mj   son,  C«  B.  Nordhoff,  31  ipley  Court,  Caaibridge«  Mass.  learned 
the  language  for  a  month,  fire  years  ago,  hut  college  work 
has  prohahly  driren  it  from  his  head*   He  will  send  you  soon 
a  list  of  such  words  as  he  remembers,  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions  at  any  time.       a 
Mr*  Ed  Campbell,  Yalle  del  Trinidad fjTyia  El^sonada,  L.   C«  Tia  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  employs  some  of  these  Indians  and  will  answer 
any  questions,  I  fancy.   He  is  a  literate  cattle  man  of 
some  means  and  intelligenoe.   Perhaps  a  mention  of  my  name 
may  interest  him  a  little  more  insuch  work. 
%  impression  is  that  my  son,  C.  B.  Hordhoff,  sent  a  small  Tocab* 


ulary  of  the  San  Pedro  language  some  years  ago  to  Dr.  A.  L< 


Kroeber  secretary  Dept 


Affiliated  College  Buildings, 


San  Francisco.   If  this  surrived  the  fire,  or  was  printed, 

it  could  "be  ha.d  from  him. 
Debus 
Ur.  Jpe  /s^  c/o  ?u'r.  T.  L.  MeCarthy,  Eusenada,  L*  C,  yia  San 

Diego,  can  get  you  vocabulary  of  Mission  Indians  near  his 

Ranch  in  the  Santo  Tomas  Valley,  also  from  a  last  remnant 

of  another  local  tribe,  by  mentioning  to  him  **Toma8  and  FefjLz 

Konarka  who  v/orked  for  Mr.  Nordhoff  at  Hama||al".   Mr«  Debus 


(8) 


is  I  think  at  present  at  Sali&a  Cruz,  Mexico,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  write  soon,  as  he  may  have  delayed  this  trip.   He 
speaks  English  perfectly,  but  writes  Spanish  more  easily,  so 


that  notice,  that  he  may  answer  in  Spanish 


may  secure 


more  aid  from  him.   Use  my  name  to  him,  r^s   he  may  he  more 
apt  to  help  you  if  he  knows  that  I  am  interested. 


Professor  George  W* 


now  has  one  of  my  pack  outfits  on  a 


six  months  desert  trip  in  Lower  California.   Write  him, 
c/o  T.  L«  MeCarthyt  Eusenada,  L.  C,  and  he  may  be  able  to 
gire  you  a  little  helxjbefore  his  retur&9  as  he  is  in  the 
Indian  country. 

The  Govemot  of  Lower  California  is  ex  officio  in  charge  of  the 
Indians.   If  you  wish  I  will  write  him  regarding  the  matter^ 
as  your  official  position  might  prevent  direct  relations. 

Thewe  are  all  the  addresses  I  can  think  of »  Sfttien   I  return  to 
Bedlands  (324  Pacific  Street)  California  within  two  or  three 
years,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  take  you  among  our 
Mexican  Indians,  among  whom  you  will  find  such  survivals  as 
stone-headed  arrows  still  in  use  by  grown  men.   %  address 
until  May  15th  will  be  Victoria  Inn,  Asheville,  W.  C,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  concerning  my  questions,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 


Pr.  C.  Hart  Merriaa, 


K<^-<ur:^^cr<^QKW^ 


Chief  Biological  Survey. 


if 
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Noticia  respecto  las  ComunidadeB  de  Indigenas  que  pueblan  este 
Distrito  Norte  de  la  Baja  California: 

Entre  los  28**  y  aQ^Lat,  Norte 

Seccion  Municipal  de  Calmalli* 
Ei-liission  de  Santa  Gertrudie,  ubicada  en  la  parte  S.E.  de  la 
Sierra  de  Calmalli-32  kilometroa  al  Oeste  de  la  Punta  San  Juan 
Bautiato  del  Gk)lfo  de  California  y  a  unos  8  kilomebros 
Norte  del  paralelo  28'*   Lat,  Norte-. 

Fue  fundada  por  el  Padre  Juan  Maria  de  Sandoval  de  los  Regu- 
lares  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  en  el  ano  de  1752* 
Los  terrenos  que  cultivan  a  lo  mas  seran  unas  10  hectaras,  en 
huertas  ,  y  siembra  degi*ano8,  y  en  el  pasteo  de  sus  ganados  o- 
cupan  grandes  eitensiones  de  terrene,  por  ser  estos  sumamente 
aridos,  aprovechando  los  lugares  donde  en  algunos  anos  eiist«s 
aguajes;     El  ganado  mular  de  esta  Mision  es  da  le  mejor  en   ■ 
el  Distrito,  pero  en  los  ultimos  anos  se  han    ccupado  mas  en  la 

cria  de  Ganada  Vacuno* 

Las  casas  que  ocupan,   son  de  adobe  con  techos  de  palma,  y  aun 

hacen  use  de  las  ruinas  de  la  Antigua  Mision  o  Iglesia. 

Los  habitantes  son-  Indigenes  que  dicen  ser  aun  del  Tribu 

Cochimies,  6  hombres  y  2  mugerea,  ya  muj  ancianas- -Mestizos 

20  hombres  11  mugeres  y  14  nines  su  Jefe  M.Canete. 

Se  ocupan  en  lo  general  ala  cria  de  ganados,   trabajan  en  las 

minas  y  en  otros  quehaceres  domesticos.     Las  mujeres  y  ninos 

hacen  las  siembras  ndentras  los  hombres  salen  al  trabajo,  o  a 

juntar  miel  de  abeja,   pescar,  y  ca»ar.     Son  de  buenas  costumbres 


«• 
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muy  liospitalarieB,  y  buena  gente,   visten  al  igual  a  los  paiB*- 
nos,  manufacturan  Bubaderos  y  colchones  de  la  fibra  de  la  plan* 
ta  conocida  por  Datilillo,   que  abunda  en  esa  region  y  las  mu- 
jeres hacen  tejidos  y  otros  articulos  de  esta  fibra  y  de  la 

Palma* 

Algunos  de  los  meztiscs  han  trabajado  en  el  mineral  de 
Santa  Rosalia  y  saben  algo  del  Frances,  pero  su  idioma  ahora 
es  en  lo  general  el  Mexicano,  no  saben  leer  ni  escribir* 


Ex-mision  San  Borjas--   :ubicada  en  la. parte  centrica  de  la  Sierra 
de  San  Borjac  y  San  Grregorio*al  O.S.O.  41  kilometres  del 
Puerto  de  la  Bahia  de  Los  Angeles-  24  kilometres  Sur 
del  paralelo  29*"  Lat*  Norte,-  en  las  inmediaciones  del  naci- 
miento  del  arroyo  de  San  Borjas,  cuyo  arroyo  se  une  al  de  San 
Andres  y  desemboca  en  la  Bahia  Santa  Rosalia  en  el  Oceano  Paci- 

fico# 

Fue  fundada  por  el  Padre  Juan  Maria  de  Sandoval  de  los  Regula- 
res  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  en  el  ano  de  1762,  bajc  el  nombre 
de  San  Francisco  da  Borja* 

Los  terrenos  que  cultivan  son  de  2  a  3  hecteras,   que  estan  bajo 
riego,   tienen  algunos  arboles  frutales  y  verduras,   viven  en  las 

ruinas  de  la  Ex-mision  o  Eglesia,   la  que  han  techado  con  palma 

en 
se  ocupan  da  la  cria    de  ganados  pequena  escala,  ocipando  gran- 
des extensiones  de  '^errenos  aridos  en  el  pasteo,  pescan  y  cortan 
lenas  que  son  llevadas     por  buques  a  los  puertos  de  Guatmas  y 
Sajita  Rosalia* 
Los  habitantes  de  esta  Mision  son  35  entre  hombres,  mujeres  y  nin- 
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En  h   pastoria  de  bus  ganadee  ocupan  grandes  eitencicnes 
de  terreno,   por  ser  esa  seccion  o  zona  de  las  mas  aridas  del  Dis- 
trito,   asi  como  estar  Iob  pccos  aguajes  muy  distentes  imos  a  o- 
tros* 

Son  de  buenas  costiinbres  y  moral,  muy  ho  spit  alar  ice,  muy 
cumplidos  en  bub  tratoB  y  tit^nen  fairia  de  Bar  honrada* 

En  las  iramediaciones  de  esta  Rancheria,   bay  otros  pequenos 
lugareB,  conocidoB  por  San  Miguel,  San  Jatier,  San  Andres  y  Rosa- 
rito,  donde     tambien  durante  unoB  meses  del  ano  bajan  de  la  Sier- 
ra este  tribu,  y  son  parte  de  Iob  mismos  ya  mencionados,   •  La  mayor | 
parte  de  este  tribu  esta  ya  mesclado  con  mericanos  y  uno   que 
otro  estrangerOf  pues  muchos  tienen  ojcs  claros  o  azules^  por  lo 
cual,  verdaderamente  con  excepcion  de  Don  Anastacio  Poblano   se 
deba  de  llamar  a  estos  CoclTimies  moztisos,  su  idioma  eis  igual  a 
los  demas  en  ese  Seccion  o  Zona  y  no  tienen  dialectos% 


Entre  los  29    j  30"*   Lat*  Norte 

Seccion  Municipal  del  Rosario 

Ex-Mision  de  Santa  Maria,  ubicada  el  S.O*  23  kilometres  de  la 

Sur 
Bahia  San  Luis  Gonzaga*  32  kilometrosy^de  ^os  Placeres  de  Mi- 

> 

ramar,   y  en  la  Serrania  inafnediate  al  Golfo  de  California,  al  pie- 
de  una  cuesta  bastante  alta,  pues  tiene  lo  menos  10  kilome- 
tro*de  Bubida,   fue  fundada  por  el  mismo  Padre  Juan  Maria  de  San- 
doval en  el  ano  de  1767,  por  los  restos  que  vie  alii  en  1904, note 
que  no  fue  de  mucha  importancia,  por  ser  alii  escasos  las  aguas 
y  terrei  OB  utili5'>ableB,  al  pie  de  las  ruinaa  de  la  Ex-Mision 
hay  un  mananbial     con  poco  agua,  un  palmar  pequeno  con  la  palma 
conocida  en  esa  region  per  de  Taquito*  No  tiene  ya  tierras  de 
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nos,   son  varias  familiaB,  pero  los  principales  son  unos  llamados 
CerbuloB  y  Nunez,  dicen  ser  decendientes  de  la  tribu  Ctcliimies 
pero  lioy  dia  son  ya  mestizos,   sus  costumbres  son  igual  a  los  de 
Santa  Qertnidis*----------------'-.- 

Rancheria     "San  Regis* 

Esta  rancheria  esta  ubicada  en  las  inmediaciones  del  na- 
cimiento  del  arroyo  que  viene  de  la  Sierra  de  San  Borjas,  y  cer- 
ca  del  Mineral  de  San  Mguel.     Dicen  los  Indigenes  que  en  un  ti- 
empo  fonnaron  parte  de  los  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Gertrudis  y  de 
San  Borja.     Viven  alii  los  indigenes  ccnocidos  por  Poblanos  y  se 
compone  de  20  hombres,   16  mujeres,  y  12  ninos. 

El  mas  antiguo  y  Jefe  del  tribu  Don  Anastacio  Poblano  te- 
nia  en  el  ano  de  1904  mas  de  95    anos  y  aun  vive,  tuve  el  gusto 
de  conocerlo.asi  ccjao  sus  hijos,  nietos  y  bis-nietos,  algunos  de 
ellos  saben  leer  y  escribir* 

La  tierra  que  cultivan  esta  bajo  riego  y  a    lo  mas  se- 
ran  dos  hectaras,  tienen  su  huertita  de  arboles  frutales,  y  de 
granos.      En  mi  visita  alii  habia  cuatro  casitas  de  adobe  con  t«- 
chos  de  palma,  y  varias  remadas  de  rama  y  palma. 

Los  honbres  se  ocupan  en  la  cria  de  ganadcs,   trabajos  de 
cacipo  en  general,   jomaleros  en  las  minas,   recojen  la  miel  de 
abeja  de  los  Cirios,  frutas  del  campo,  caza  de  venados  y  borrego 
cimaron,   •  Las  mujeres  se  ocupan  en  la  siembra  de  hortalizes,  cui 
dar  la  huerta,  y  siembra,  crian  aves  de  corral,   eitrain  la  fibra 
de  la  planta  ffucca  j  Datilillo,  de  la  cual  hacen  cordeleria  y 
cables,  de  las  pieles  que  recojen  hacen  gamuza  que  empean  en 
hacer  Tegua8(una  especie  de  Sapato  muj  comode  y  suave  al  pie) 
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wultivo,  habiendoloB  llevado  los  deslaves  fuertes  que  en  algun 
ano  eitracrdinario  de  lluvias  hubo  en  esa  seccion  o  zona,  vivia 
alii  tempo ralmente  un  mcstiso  llaxnado  Areea  quien  se  ocupaba  en 
la  caza  de  Venados  y  Borrego  cimaron  que  entoncss  a'bundaba  en 
loB  aldorodoree,  saoando  las  carnes  y  vendiendolas  en  los  mine- 
rales  que  ent  nces  se  trabajaban  en  esa  seccion  • 

Ssta  Liision  fue  la  ultima  fundada  por  los  Regulares  de 
la  CJompania  de  Jesus  y  en  el  ano  de  1769  fue  abandonada  por  los 
Padres  0  Indigenes,   trasledando  se  a  la  Mi  si  on  San  Fernando 


Ei-Mision  de  San  Fernando  Belicata 

Ubicada  al  Bste  80  kilometres  de  la  Ex-Misicn  de  Nuea- 
tra  Senora  del  Rosario  de  Binadaco  (hoy  llamado  El  Rosario) 
y  a  unos  pocos  lilometros  del  paralele  30"  Lat.  Norte 

P\ie  fundaxia  por  los  religiosos  Femandinos  en  Mayo  de 
1769,  y  era  una  de  las  Misiones  donde  existio  la  congregacion  mas 
grande  del  Distrito  (los  mas  antigi  os  que  conoci  personamente  se 
llamaban  Pellejeros  y  Montos,  y  disian  que  por  le  que  dijieron  su 
Padres  y  Abuelos,  esta  Mision  tuvo  de  1000  a  1500  indigenes,  por 
haberse  incorporado  a  esta  todos  los  de  la  Ex-Mision  de  Santa 
Maria  y  la  mayor  parte  de  los  de  San  Borjas,  aun  existen  restos  de 
los  canaies,   tarjeas,  pilas  y  represos  para  el  regadio,  y  po^^  la 
longitud  de  elles  al  lado  Norte  y  Sur  del  canon,   se  conoce  que 
cultivaban  grandos  exteneiones  de  tierras,  hoy  dia  a  los  mas     que- 
dan  10  hectaras  aprovechable  s  en  la  siembra  cuando  los  anos  son 
buenos  y  de  lluvias)    Ya  no  existen  alii  ningun  indigena,  y  los 
terrenos  mejores  han  pasado  a  otras  manos. 
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Entre  los  grades  30     y  31     Lat%     Norte**-- 
'^-Mision  de  El  Rosario* 

Ubicada  al  Este  sei  s  kilometros  de  donde  desemboca  el 
arroyo  de  El  Rosario  al  Oceano  Pacifico-12  kilometros  N^N.E,  del 
Puerto  Punta  Baja,  de  cuyo  puarto  hay  carrdno  carretero  hasta  el  pui 
bio;     Los  terrenos  cultiTables  se  encuentran  sobre  las  margenes  Nor- 
te y  Sur  del  arroyo,  el  que  nace  en  la  parte  Sur  de  la  Sierra  San 
Miguel  y  brota  en  varies  lugares  de  su  curso,   siendo  mas  abundantes 
sus  aguas  en  los  alderedores  de  El  Rosario* 

Pue  fundada  en  el  ano  1774  por  los  misioneros  Dominicos 
y  llamada  Liision  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario  de  Binadaco; existen 
arroyo  arriba  y  a  unos  4  kilometros  ruinas  de  casas  de  adobe,    que 
manifestaron  los  mas  antiguos  residentes,  eran  restos  de  la  primers 
mision  que  se  establecio  por  los  antiguos  misioneros,   cue, en  anos 
escasos  de  lluvias  cambiaron  la  mision  al  lugar  donde  acVualmente. 
se  ven  las  riiinas  que  estan  al  Oeste  del  pueblo ;Aun  existen  algimoe| 
meztizos  originarios  del  tribu,  igual  alios  que  habitan  la  Ex-Mi- 
sion de  San  Fernando  y  de  otras  del  Sur  de  la  peninsula,   Ics  mas  ar| 
tiguos  han  perdido  su  idicma  y  solo  hablan  el  Caste llano# 

Hace  diez  anos  se  establecio  arroyo  arriba  una  Colonia 
de  Indigenais  Yaquis,los  cuales  trabajaron  en  los  Placeres  de  Oro 
del  Miramar  en  el  Grolfo  de  California, esta  Colonia  de  dieron  por 
nombre  "Colonia  Sonora^y  esta  en  las  inmediaciones  donde  brota  el 
agua  para  el  riego  de  los  terrenos  cultivables  de  esa  vecindad,se 
compone  esta  Colonia  de  30  a  35  entre  hombres,  m.ujeres,  y  nines, 
han  limpiado  y  mehorado  varias  hectaras  de  terrenos,   los  que  siem- 
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bran  y  aprovechan  anualniente,   son  trabejadores  tanto  como  jomalerc 
como  en  el  campc,  tienen  cuatro  a  cinco  casitas  de  pale  enjarrado  y 
tecliado  con  tule,   son  industriosos  y  inteligenteB^las  mujeree  se 
ocupan  en  la  cria  de  aves  y  animales  de  corral  y  en  que-hacores  do- 
mesticos, visten  igual  a  lea  natives, tienen  sus  festividades,loB 
vecinos  dicen  ser  buena  gente,  de  buenas  costumbres  y  moral  j  viven 
apartados  y  retirados  de  Ics  demas  vecinos,  conservan  su  idioma,y 
son  del  tribu  del  Estado  de  Sonora. 


SECCION  MUNICIPAL  DE  SAN  QUINTIN- 


Bancher  ia  de  SAN  YSIDORO  da  SAN  PSDRO  MABTm 


Ubicada  en  la  confluencia  de  los  Arroyos  San  Pedro  Martir  y 
Caballo,  los  que  despues  forman  parte  del  Arroyo  Santo  Domingo  qua 
desemboca  en  al  Oceano  Pacifico* 

Viven  alii  unos  10  a  12  indigenas,  a  lo  mas  tienen  2  hecta- 
ras  terrenes  de  siembra,  per  tener  que  approveohar  los  ancones  que 
estan  a  uno  y  otro  lade  del  arroyo,  hay  abundante  agua  ,  siembran  gra- 
nos  y  hortalizas,  y  verano»  trabajan  a  veces  con  los  ganaderos  de  la 
Sierra,  y  cuando  la  estacion  es  buena  de  lluvias  en  la  sierra,  sal  en 
a  juntar  Pinones,  Miel  de  Abeja  y  cera,  lo  que  abunda  en  esa  sierra, 
para  la  caza  de  conejos,  perdiz  y  otros  animales  chicos  usan  aun  el 
arco  y  la  flecha,  y  tanto  los.hombres  como  las  mujeres  son  buenos  ti- 
radores  con  arma  de  fuege  en  la  caza  de  Venados  o  otros  animales 
grandes*  No  saben  a  que  tribu  pertenecieron  y  que  solo  saben  vinie- 
ron  sus  antepasados  del  Norte,  dicen  que  su  idioma  es  un  dialecto  igual 
a  los  de  mas  al  Norte  y  que  hablan  igual  a  los  de  la  Rancheria  de 
la  Huertai  Viven  en  chosas  de  rama  y  en  las  cuevas  de  los  ceres, 
no  saben  leer  ni  escribir,  y  estan  en  un  estado  de  atrase  muy 
marcado* 


Rancheria  de  SANTA  CRUZ.  POTRERO  Y  VALLADARES 

La  rancheria  principal  esta  ubicada  entre  los  arroyos  de 
Santa  Cruz  y  Valladares,  al  pie  Occidental  de  la  Sierra  San  Pedro 
Martir,  y  a  6  kilometres  al  Norte  del  ranchito  y  Agua  Caliente  de 
Santa  Cruz  del  Senor  Raymundo  Maytorel,  se  compone  de  6  hombres  4 
mujeres  y  5  nines,  son  conecidoe  per  los  Monarcas,  y  el  Jefe  de  la 
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nmcheria  es  Miguel  Monarca,  tienen  una  pequena  huerta  de  arboles 
fnitales  y  siembran  pooo  terreno  en  hortaliza  y  verano.  hay  doe  caei^ 
tas  de  piedra  con  techoe  de  tule.  donde  en  el  inviemo  viven  todoi 
juntos.  lo8  hombrea  trabajaP  parte  del  ano  con  lo«  ganaderos  y  otra 
parte  se  ocupan  en  reooger  la  miel  de  abeja,  pinones  y  otros  frutos 
del  oampo,  tambien  trabajan  en  el  gambucee  del  oro  placer  en  Valladftp 
res,  que  esta  inmediato  a  la  rancheria,  y  juntan  la  cera  de  la  abeja. 
no  saben  leer  ni  escribir,  viaten  igual  a  loe  nativoa,  uean  aun  el 
arco  y  la  flecha  para  la  caza  de  animalee  pequenos  y  son  de  buenas 
costumbre  y  moral,  tienen  su  dialecto  especial  y  entienden  los  de 
la  demas  rancher ias  que  demanan  de  La  Huerta. 

—  —  — Entre  los  sr*  y  32°Lat,  Norte-— 

Rancheria  del  Arroyo  del  Leon -Seocion  de  El  Alamo. 

Ubioada  sobre  el  rancho  conooido  por  SEIS  VALLES  en  el  arroyo 
del  Leon,  cuyo  arroyo  se  junta  con  el  de  San  Rafael  de  Abajo  y 
desemboca  en  el  puerto  de  Collnett  sobre  el  Oceano  del  Pacif ico. 

Se  compono  actualmente  de  7  hombrea  5  mujeres  y  4  ninoa  y  el 
Jefe  es  el  Indigena  llamado  Joae  Espinosa,  en  anos  de  abundiwitas 
lluviaa  siembran  a  lo  mas  2  hectaras  que  en  su  mayor  parte  estan 
bajo  riego,  los  hombres  trabajan  parte  del  ano  con  los  gaiiaderos 
inmediatos,  las  mujeres  son  las  que  hacen  la  siembra  de  hortaliza 
y  granos,  sus  habitaciones  son  de  palo  parade  con  techos  de  tule 
dicen  ser  parte  de  los  indigenas  de  la  rancheria  de  Santa  Catari- 
na,  y  que  su  dialecto  es  el  miano  que  alii  ae  habla,  que  tambien 
entienden  a  loa  del  Cucapah  y  de  la  Huerta. 

Sus  costumbres  son  igual  a  loa  anteriores,  no  saben  leer  ni 

escribir* 


Rancheria  "SAN  YSIDORO" 

Ubicada  entre  los  ranches  Valle  de  la  Trinidad  y  La 
Calentura,  en  las  mangenes  de  un  arroyo  que  baja  de  la  Sierra  de 
San  Pablo  y  que  se  junta  despues  con  el  arroyo  de  la  Calentura, 
cuyo  Arroyo  paaa  por  El  Salado  y  Canon  de  San  Antonio,  deaembocan- 
do  frente  al  rancho.  San  Antonio  del  Mar  al  Oceano  Pacif ico.  El  p4- 
caoho  prominente  conooido  por  San  Ysidoro  esta  al  S.S.O.  unoa  5 
kilometroa  de  la  Rancheria  y  tiene  1285  metroa  de  altura  aobre  el 

nivel  del  mar* 

Viven  alii  15  hombrea,  9  raujerea  y  17  ninoa.  au  Jefe  es 

conooido  por  Salvador  Romero,  tienen  a  lo-  maa  S  hectaraa  de  terre- 
nes en  au  mayor  parte  bajo  riego.  una  caaita  de  adobe  y  tres  de  pa- 
lo parade  con  techoa  de  tule,  algunos  arboles  frutales.  Su  dialec- 
to dicen  es  igual  a  los  de  la  Rancheria  de  La  Huerta.  y  entienden 
a  los  del  Cucapah  y  de  Santa  Catarina,  sua  costumbres  y  moral  son 
buenea  y  igual  a  loa  demaa  rancheriaa  del  norte  del  Distrito,  vis 
ten  igual  a  los  demas  natives,  trabajan  parte  del  ano  con  los  ga- 
naderos y  agricultores. 
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Rancheria  Agua  de  las  Codornizes 

Seocion  Municipal  de  EL  ALAMO 
Ubicado  en  las  inmediaciones  del  rancho  La  Cien^a  y  El  Tule 
de  la  Sierra  del  Pinal,  vive  alii  el  indigena  Canodo  y  se  compone 
la  rancheria  de  2  hombras,  3  mujeres  y  4  nines,  a  lo  mas  hay  2  hec- 
taras terrene  de  siembre  baja  riego  del  cual  utilizan  una  hectara 
dicen  ser  del  tribu  de  Santa  Catarina  y  San  Miguel,  se  ocupan  en 
juntar  Pinones,  miel  de  abejay  cera.  sus  chosas  son  de  palo  parade 
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con  techos  de  tula^  visten  igual  a  los  nativos  y  viven  en  un  estado 
de  atrazo  muy  marcado,  sue  costumbres  y  moral  son  igual  a  los  indi- 
jenas  de  la  Rancheria  de  Santa  Catarina. 


Bancheria  de  Santa  Catarina  — conocidoa  por  de  la  Mision  de  Santa. 
Catarina  — Seccion  de  SL  ALAMO 

Ubicada  a  24  kilometros  al  Orriente  del  Pueblo  de  EL 
Alamo »  en  las  inmediaciones  del  nacimiento  del  Arroyo  de  San  Vicente 
cuyo  arroyo  desraiboca  en  el  Puerto  de  San  Ysidra  sobre  el  Oceano  de 
Pacifico^  La  Sierra  donde  esta  situada  esta  rancheria  ee  conocida 
por  San  Miguel  y  el  canon  donde  hay  cguas  permanentes  lleva  este 
nombre^ 

Se  corapone  actualmente  de  18  hombres,  15  mujeres  y  12  ni« 
noB|  eirindo  su  Jefe  el  indigena  Rafael  Parejano*  (En  el  ano  1898  ee- 
ta  rancheria  tenia  180  residentee*  habiendoso  mermado  por  enfenneda- 
dee,  muertes  naturales  y  la  sogragacion  de  los  no  contentos  con  sue 
nueves  Jefes*  en  1897  su  Jefe  era  un  indijena  llamado  Canodo  y  me  pre- 
fiento  un  docuxr-ento  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  en  el  cual  lew  daba 
derecho  de  los  terrenes  que  cultivaban  y  en  que  vi?ia  el  Tribu  de 
'^'   los  indigenas  de  Santa  Catarina,  estos;  reclamaban  2sitios  o  sean 
5,000  hectaras  de  terrenes,  ccmpuestos  en  su  mayor  parte  para  la 
pastoria,  y  sitmpre  se  las  ha  respetado  las  pequenas  porciones  que 
ocupan  y  cullivan^)  Viven  y  ocupan  las  ruinas  de  lo  que  han  llamado 
Mision  de  Santa  Catarina  y  chosas  de  palo  y  tule,  se  ocupan  en  reco- 
jer  Pinones  que  abundan  en  las  inmediaciones,  Mi  el  Y  Cera  de  abeja,  y 
algunos  trabajan  con  los  ganaderos  inmediatos,  no  saben  leer  ni  escri- 
bir  y  dicen  ser  un  tribu >  separado  de  los  demas,  que  entienden  a  los 
Cucapahs  del  Rio  Colorado  y  algunos  de  los  dialectos  de  las  otras 
rancher ias* 
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Siembran  pequenas  parcelas  de  los  terrenes  en  el  canon  de 
Son  Miguel,  a  lo  mas  en  juntoollega  a  5  hectaras  el  que  esta  baja  rie- 
go  en  anos  de  abundantes  lluvias,  ocupan  grandes  extensiones  de  tei> 
reno  en  la  pastoria  de  los  pocos  animal es  y  ganado  que  poseen,  visten 
igual  a  los  natives,  pero  rara  vez  usan  calzado. 

En  una  de  mis  visitas  a  esa  rancheria,  tuve  la  cpportuni- 
dad  de  presenciar  el  entierro  de  une  del  tribu  y  que  ee  me  manifes- 
to habia  fallecido  de  enfermedades  contt^iesas:  Tenian  construido 
una  Pi-ra  grande  de  palos  secos  de  sauce,  dentro  del  cual  habiar'  co- 
looado  el  muerto,  de spues  de  haber  llorado  los  dolientes  por  dos  a 
tres  horas,  se  presentaron  unos  indigenas  muy  viejitos  con  grandes 
hachones  de  pino  muy  resinoso  encendidos  y  con  los  que  prendieron 
fu€go  a  la  Pi-ra  o  sea  la  hogera,  en  seguida  se  trasladaron  a  la  che- 
sa  donde  habia  fallecido,  prendiendole  fuego  con  todc  lo  que  contenia 
los  dolientes  hicieron  reparto  de  unas  lleguas  y  caballos  que  fue 
del  fierro  del  difunto,  en  seguida  tuvieron  una  cspecia  de  feetividad 
en  la  cual  continuamente  estuvieron  llorando  muchos  del  tribe  con 
los  dolientea,  predicaron  las  hazanas  del  difunto,  los  viejitos  que 
incendiaron  la  hogera  se  turnabaxi  cuidando  de  que  no  faltase  la  lla- 
ma y  que  quedara  en  cenizas  el  cuerpo,  esto  duro  casi  las  24  horas  y 
una  vez  hecho  ceniza  seretiraron  los  dolientes  y  presentee,  en  segui- 
da vi  a  los  viejitos  tirerdo  las  cenizas  al  aire  por  todos  rumbos,  me 
explicaron  algunos  de  los  indigenas  que  esta  era  su  costumbre  y  que 
hecho  cenizas  el  difunto  y  esparcidas  se  ecababa  el  contagio  y  hacia 

bien  a  las  tierras. 

Sue  costumbres  y  moral  es  igual  a  los  Cucapahs  y  Yuroenos,  no 
eaben  de  que  tribu. de  la  antiguidad  pertenecieron,  pero  dicen 
que  vinieron  del  Norte  sus  antepasados  y  por  lo  que  ha  obser 
vado,  estan  en  un  estado  de  atrazc  muy  marcado. 
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Rancheria  La  Bajada  o  i(gua  Caliente,  Seccion  de  El  Alamo. 

Ubicada  en  la  corriente  Orriental  de  la  Sierra  de 
San  Miguel  y  Santa  Catarina,  en  las  irmediaciones  de  La  Pal- 
mita  y  del  camino  carretero  entre  El  Alamo  la  Mina  de  Izufre 
que  esta  en  la  Sierra  del  Cucapa% 

Se  compone  de  5  hombreBi  7  mujeres  y  4  ninos,  eu  Jefe 

BB  conocido  por  Simon  Arbayo,  tienen  a  lo  mas  una  hectara  de 

terrene  baja  cultivo  y  una  pequena  huertita  que  se  riega  con 

el  agua  que  sale  de  un  marjmtigl  caliente,  de  dice  que  estas 

aguas  son  muy.  saludables  por  ser  algo  mineral es>  viven  en  unas 

chosas  de  palo  con  techos  de  tul6»  son  trabaj adores,  no  saben  leer 

ni  escribir,  visten  igual  a  los  natavos,  eolamente  rara  ves  usan 

calzado,  dioen  ser  del  mismo  tribu  y  de  la  rancheria  de  Santa  Ca- 
que  ^5U8  ant^epasados  vivian  parte  de  los  anos  en  este  aguaje, 
tarinalj^ienen  su  ganado  y  caballada  y  ocupan  grandes  extensiones  en 

el  pastoreo,  por  ser  bastante  escaso  las  pasturas  enjesa  r^ion,  sus 

costumbres  y  moral  parecen  ser  mejores  que  los  de  la  rancheria  de 

Santa  Catarina  y  se  conoce  que  son  mas  activos  e  industriosos,  par 

te  de  estos  ocuparon  la  rajicheria  Jamau  al  S*0*  de  esta* 


Rancheria  de  Cero  ColoradOi  Seccion  de  EL  ALA&IO 

Ubicada  entre  EL  Real  del  Castillo  y  El  Alamo,  donde 
se  aparten  los  caminos  que  van  al  Alamo  pasando  por  La  Escalerilla 
y  el  que  pasa  por  El  Pino  Solo  al  Valle  de  La  Trinidad,  viven  al 
li  3  mujerer,,  3  honbres  y  5  ninos,  su  Jefe  es  Francisco  Arce,  siem- 
bran  a  lo  mas  2  heotaras  de  terrene,  riega  parta  con  agua  de  un  pe 
queno  manantial ,  tiene  una  casita  de  adobe  con  techos  de  madera, 
diceri  ser  del  Tribu  de  los  indigenas  de  La  Hberta,  y  al  parecer  ya 


son  mastizog,  sus  costumbres  son  mai  adelantadas  y  buenas,  unos 
saben  leer  y  escribir,  son  hospitalarios  y  trabajadores,  tienen 
algunos  caballog  y  ganado,  sus  costumbres  y  moral  son  buenae,  y 
visten  mejor  que  los  de  las  otras  rancherias  iranediatai* 


Rancheria  San  Juachin,  Seccion  de  El  Real  de  Castillo. 

Ubicatio  entre  San  Salvador  y  Cero  Colorado  sobre  la 

parte  Norte  del  caminoo carretero  que  conduce  al  Alamo  y  Valle 

de  la  Trinidad,  feme  un  ¥allecito  con  4  a  5  heotaras  de  terrene 

utilizable,  del  cual  solamente  utilizan  2  heotaras  que  annualmente 

siembran  con  Mais,  frijol  y  verano,  tienen  una  pequena  huertita* 

se  compone  esta  rancheria  de  8  hombres  5  mujeres  y  5  ninos,  la 

Jefe  es  una  mestiza  llamada  Lola,  dice  ser  descendiente.  de  un  Es- 

coses,  es  blanca  con  6jo8  claros,  los  demas  son  descendientes  de 
son  gente  buena,  trabajadora,  y  mas  instraidoa  me  los  de  la  Huerta 
los  indigenas  de  La  Huerta,^. tienen  dos  casitas  ae  adobe  y  piedra 

con  techos  de  tule,  visten  igual  a  los  natives,  hay  varios  aguajes 

sobre  al  terrene* 


Rancheria  •LA  HUEBTA* 


Seccion  del  Real  Del  Castillo* 


Ubicada  20  kilometres  al  Este  del  Real  del  Castillo, »  sobre  el 
camino.  que  conduce  a  la  mina  de  ore  La  Republica  y  a  la  Sierra 
del  Pinal,  en  un  pequeno  valle  elevado  que  mira  al  Sur  de  la  ser- 
rania  de  la  Huerta  y  entre  los  arroyos  Las  Flores  y  Los  Alamos* 
A  lo  mas  hay  30  heotaras  de  terrenes  utilizables,  de  los  cuales 
siembran  y  tienen  en  huertitas  de  arbolesf  rat  ales  unao  15  heo- 
taras bajo  riego  de  los  varios  aguajes  inrrediatos  a  la  Rancheria* 

En  mi  ultima  visita  hace  cinco  anos  habia  4  casitas  de 
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palo  con  techos  de  tulc  y  2  de  adobe  y  maderat  viven  actualmente 
alii,  32  hombres  26  mujeres  y  22  ninos,  Iob  hcanbrea  ee  ocupan  en 
trabajoB  de  campo  y  en  juntar,  Pinones,  miel  y  cera  de  Abeja.  en  su 
iTiayoria  son  flojoB  y  bastante  atrazados  en  bus  costurribres  y  mo- 
ral idad,  las  roujeree  y  ninos  son  los  que  hacen  las  siembras  y  cui- 
den  las  huertitas  y  siembras  de  hortalizas* 

Hacen  bub  fiestas «  en  las  cuales  se  reunen  todos  los  de  las 
Rancherias  initediata« rD  de  las  del  miflmo  tribe ^  por  ser  esta  la 
mas  grande  del  Distrito,  juegan  al  Pioni  y  en  bub  bailes  represent 
tan  a  los  varios  animales  silvestres,  como  son  el  venado,  tejon, 
lion,  y  otroB* 

No  saben  de  que  tribu  provienen,  tienen  su  idioma  o  dialecto 
eepecial,  pero  dicen  que  bus  antepasadoa  vinieron  del  Norte»  su  Jefe 
es  el  Indigena  llamado  Guillermo  Porno* 

En  el  ano  de  1895  al  hacer  yo  el  raipadronameto  de  las  pro- 
piedaes  Busticas  del  Di8trito»  el  Jefe  entonces  de  este  tribu  me 
presento  un  document©  girado  por  la  Secrataria  de  Fomento,  en  el 
que  Be  les  daban  losterrenoB  que  ocupaban  dentro  de  esta  rancheria, 
cuyoB  derechos  se  les  han  respetado^ 


Poincheria  "AJUA  HERVIDOEA^ 


Seccion  del  Real  del  CaBtillo 


Ubicadaen  el  arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  al  Oeaste  del  ranchito 
conocido  por  del  Chino  Zains,  cuyo  arroyo  se  junta  con  el  de  San 
CarloB  y  desemboca  en  el  Estero  del  Maneadero  y  Oceano  del  Pacifico 

Se  compone  de  4  hombres,  3  mojerea  y  3  ninoB,  las  dos  casi- 
tas  que  hay  alii  son  de  palo  con  techos  de  tule,  siembran  a  lo  mas 
2  hectaras  que  esta  bajo  ri^go,  tienen  pecos  arboles  frutales,  son 
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tabajaxioreB,  de  buenas  coetumbree  y  moral,  eu  Jefe  ee  conocido  por 
el  nanbre  de  Troncon  Jlrrete,  y  dicen  que  au  dialecto  es  muy  diferen- 
te  a  todas  las  demas  rancheriaB,  pero  que  entienden  a  Iob  de  la  Huer- 
ta  y  Santa  Catarina,  no  saben  de  que  tribu  es  bu  origin,  pero  que 
SUB  antepasadoB  platicaban  que  vinieron  del  Norte* 

Visten  igual  a  los  natives,  no  saben  leer  ni  escribir,  las 
mujeres  y  nines  cuidan  la  huerta  y  siembras,  despues  de  cultivadas 
por  los  hombreBi  quienes  salen  al  trabajo  con  Iob  ganaderos  y  agri- 
cultoyes,  por  lo  que  se  ve  que  estos  pocos  son  mas  actives  a  los 
otros  indigenas  de  lae  inmediaciones* 

Otras  rancherias  dependientes  a  la  de  LA  HUERTA  en  la  Seccion 
Municipal  del  Real  del  Castillo: 

Las  Codomices,  las  Choyas,  Santa  Ana;  En  estas  rancherias  viven  fami* 
lias  separadas  y  cada  rancheria  se  corapono  de  unos  4  a  6  habitantes 
ocupan  los  lygares  donde  el  agua  de  los  cguajes  son  pennanentes,  y 
tienen  bub  pequenas  huertitaa  y  siembras,  cultivan  de  una  hasta  8 
hectaras,  y  su  ocupcaion  principal  en  el  recpger  Pinones,  Mieliy 
Cera  de  Abeja* 


SECCION  DE  ENSENADA 

Rancheria  ASUA  ESCONDIDA 

Ubicada  entre  lo8  ranches  ISatajanal  y  La  Zorra,  al 

* 

Este  del  rancho  San  Miguel  o  Mision  Vieja  de  los  Oroethwaites ,  entre 
el  32'Lat  Norte  y  la  Linea  Divisoria. 

Viven  alii  los  indigenas  conocidoa  por  Carancioe  y 
tienen  titulo  del  Supremo  Gobiemo  por  1756*61  hectaras,  el  cual 
se  cocipone  en  su  mayor  parte  de  lomerio  y  sierrae  altas.  Siembran 
a  lo  mas  lo  hectaras  inmediatas  al  pequeno  arroyo  y  donde  brotan 
loB  aguajes,  cosechan  trigo  de  muy  buena  claee.  mftiB  v  nfr-Ao  -«^«-i«. 
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Tienen  cuatro  casitas,  una  de  ellae  de  adobe  con  techo  de  madera  y 
las  otrae  de  palo  parado  y  techo  de  tule.  Son  trabajadores  y  de  bue- 
nas  coetumbreB.  La  rancheria  se  ccmpone  de  11  hanbres  8  mujeree  y  6 
ninoB,  8U  Jefe  es  Jope  Caranco.  No  eaben  leer  ni  eecribir,  vieten  igual 
a  los  natiTOB  del  Territcria  y  dicen  tener  idicma  diferente  a  los 
otroB  TribuB. 


Rancheria  LA  SOERA 

Conocida  por  Rancheria  San  Jose  de  la  Zorra. 
Ubicada  entre  el  rancho  La  Zorra  y  Italia,  sobre  la£  mai^eneB  de 
una  Canada  conodda  por  Canon  de  San  Jose,  donde  brotan  varies  agua- 
jitoB,  los  que  utilitan  para  el  regadio  de  6  hectareas  del  terreno 
que  tienen  bajo  cultivow  Se  coirpone  de  8  hombreB  10  raujereB  y  7  nines- 
BU  Jefe  ee  conocido  por  Felipito  Diaa,  tienen  una  pequena  huerta  con 
arboles  frutales,  y  oosechan  en  Iob  deiriae  terrenes  bajo  riego,  trigo, 
frijol,  maiz  y  pastures,  son  de  buenas  costumbres  y  moral,  trabaja- 
dores,  tienen  ganado  Vacuno  y  Caballar  y  su  idioma  es  igual  a  los  de 
la  Agua  Escondida.  No  saben  leer  ni  escribir.  Tambien  es  Jefe 
JesuB  de  la  irrena* 


Rancheria  Canon  del  Encino  y  San  Mtonio 

Ubicado  entre  los  ranchoe  Guadalupe  y  Canon  Hondp  en  el 
arroyo  de  Guadaliqpe  y  al  N.  E.  de  la  Colonia  de  los  Rusob* 

Viven  allM2  hombres.  10  mujeres  y  8  ninos-  Sw-Jefe 
es  conocida-  por  Juan  Murfi,  Bobre  varioB  partes  de  las  maigenes 
del  arroyo  tienen  bus  siembras  y  a  lo  mas  son  en  junto  5  hectares 
tienen  una  huertita  de  arboles  frutales  y  bus  cosechas  annualmente 
el.  frijol,  Mai«  y  hortaliias.  Los  hombres  se  ocupan  ep  trabajar 


son 
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con  los  agricultoreB  irrnediatoB  y  ganad'eros,  y  las  siemhrae  en  su 
mayor  parte  las  hacen  las  mujeres  y  nines,  son  de  buenas  costumbres 
y  moral,  visten  igual  a  los  natives,  no  saben  leer  ni  escribir,  su 
idioma  es  diferente  a  lo  demas,  pero  dicen  entender  a  las  otras* 


Rancheria  JJMATiT 

Ubicada  al  Este  del  rancho  Santa  Clara  de  la  familia 
Serrano,  irjnediato  a  la  cordilerra  conocido  por  El  Chapo  y  en  el  na- 
cimiento  del  Arroyo  Calabazas* 

La  tancheria  se  corrpone  de  8  hombres,  7  rnujeres  y 
9  nines,  tienen  una  pequena  huertita  con  arboles  frutales  y  a  lo 
mas  cultivan  4  hectareas  que  en  su  miQror  parte  en  anos  de  buenas 
lluvias  siercbran  en  granos  y  cereales,  hay  alii  7  casitas  de  palo 
con  techos  de  tule  y  su  Jefe  es  conocido  por  Jesu'^  Machado,  son  de 
buenas  costumbres  y  hospitalcuriosi  se  ocupan  en  laoria  de  Ganado  y 
Chivos,  ocupando  extensiones  grandes  de  los  terrenes  adyacentes  a 
la  rancheria  para  la  pasteria  de  bus  ganados*  No  saben  leer  ni  escri 
bir,  y  dicen  tener  idicma  diferente  a  los  de  las  demas  rancherias, 
que  BUS  antepasados  decian  haber  venido  del  Norte,  pero  que  no 
saben  a  que  tribu  pertenecen# 


SECCION  MUNICIPAL  DE  TEC ATE 

Rancheria  "EL  ALAMO* 
Ubicada  en  las  maigenes  del  arroyo  de  igua  Hechicera 
que  se  un<  al  arroyo  de  Neji.  llamado  desi)ues  de  Canon  de  Cancic,  Va 
le  de  Las  Palmas  uniendose  al  de  Tijuana  que  desemboca  al  Pacif ico; 
Esta  rancheria  queda  inmediato  al  cerro  alto  conocido  por  Pena  Blan- 
ca  y  al  Sur  del  rancho  Neji* 
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Se  compone  actualmente  de  4  hombroB  6  mujereB  y  5  ni« 
no8,  tienen  3  casitas  de  palo  con  techoe  de  tule,  ou  Jefe  es  conocido 
per  £1  Payazo  y  en  bu  idioma  le  dicen  El  Pilihuic*  Siembran  a  lo  mas 
2  hectarae  que  tienen  bajo  riego>  cosechan  granos  y  cereales  y  poca 


hortalizat  su  ocupacion  principal  ee  recqger  Pinonee,  Viel  y  Cera 
de  Abeja*  Son  de  buenas  coetumbres^  pero  viven  en  un  estado  de 
atrazo  my  marcadOt  dioen  que  eu  idioma  o  dialecto  es  igual  a  loe  de 
la  rancheria  de  Neji»  y  que  lee  ilaman  Oaluillas,  que  sus  ante- 
pasadOB  viniaron  del  Norte« 


m^t^^immmmmm^m 


Rancheria  •'IIEJI" 

Ubicada  en  las  maigenes  del  arroyo  conocido  por  Neji,  el 
que  deeqpues  se  une  al  llamado  de  la  Cien^a,  Canon  de  UanciOt  ?alle 
de  Las  Falmas  y  Tijuana* 

Viven  alii  actualmente  de  30  a  35  indigenas  entre  horn- 
bres  mujeres  y  nines,  su  Jefe  es  conocido  por  Maniael  Cueros,  tienen 
1  casa  de  adobe  y  4  de  palo  con  techos  de  tule*  Sierobran  a  lo  las  3 
hedtaras  de  terreno,  al  cual  en  su  mayor  parte,  y  cuando  las  lluvias 
son  abundanteo  risgan,  cosechan  granos,  cereales,  alfalfa  y  horta- 
lizaB,  son  trabajadores  y  de  buenas  costumbres,  pero  viven  en  un  estar 
da  de  atrazo  bastonte  marcado,  dicen  son  del  mismo  tribu  que  los  de 
San  Jose  de  Tecate  o  sean  Cahuillas,  no  saben  leer  ai  escribir^ 


Rancheria  Los  Alantecas 

Ubicado  en  las  margenes  del  arroyo  grande  que  nace  en  la 
parte  sur  la  Sierra  La  Libertad  de  la  Colonia  de  Tecata,  juntan- 
dose  en  el  Valle  de  Las  Palmas,  donde  es  conocido  por  el  Arroyo  Seco 
y  que  despues  forma  parte  del  arroyo  de  Tijuana*  La  rancheria  esta 
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situado  donde  hace  vuelto  rjmbo  al  s'or,  y  inmediato  a  la  veroda  que 
conduce  del  Valle  de  las  Fjilmaa  a  Tanarca  de  la  Colonia  de  Tecate. 

Viven  alii  actualmente  tres  familias  compueotas  de  4  hom- 
bres,  6  mujeres  y  4  r.inos,  y  a  lo  mas  cultivan  2  hectaras  de  terrene 
en  parte  bajo  riego,  dicen  que  las  aguas  del  arroyo  en  j»8erecodo  del 
arroyo  son  permanentes,  tienen  una  pequena  huertita  de  arboles  frata- 
les,  su  Jefe  es  conocido  por  Sebastian  Manteca,  vivan  en  un  eatado  de 
atrazo  complato,  pero  que  son  trabajadores  y  honrados  (En  1908  pase  • 
por  la  vereda  inmeiiata  a  la  rancheria,  pero  como  habian  muerto  en 
esos  dias  varies  de  la  epidemia  de  la  Viruela,  me  retire  inmediatamen- 
te,  de  lejos  pudo  ver  tres  casitas  de  rama  con  techosie  tulo  y  la  huerti 
ta  de  arbolos  frutales,  asi  como  las  sanjan  y  terreno  que  tenian  bajo 
cultivoj  por  personas  qu©  vivenooroa  de  esta  rancheria  y  que  he 
interogado,  me  han  dado  los  datos  respecto  sus  actuales  condicionee)? 

Inmedi:ito  a  esta  rancheria  y  rumbo  al  Sur  hay  otra  raricha- 
ria  conocida  por  El  Durazno,  viven  alii  una  familia  corapueste  de  5  in- 
digenes, y  dicen  ser  de  los  mismos  de  los  Mantecas. 

Su  idioma  es  igual'  a  los  de  la  rancheria  de  San  Jose  de 
Tecate,  o  sean  Cahuillas.  Se  ocupan  en  recojer  Pinonos,  Miel  y  Cera  de 
Abeja,  y  trabajan  con  los  agricultores  y  ganaderos  inmediatos  en  la 
Colonia  de  Tecate  y  Valle  de  las  Palmas. 


Rancheria  "LOS  ALISITOS" 

Ubicada  en  las  inmediaciones  de  la  Puerta  de  Tecate,  viven 
alii  5  hombres,  6  mujeres  y  4  ninoo,  su  Jefe  es  llamado  Jose  ?JIaria 
Albitri,  tienen  2  casitas  de  adobe  y  sianbran  de  3  a  4  hectaras  de 
tffnporal,  hay  un  aguaje  pequeno  en  el  canoncito  al  pie  de  la  lomita  donde 
tienen  sus  casitas* 
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V         Son  de  buenas  costumbraB  y  moral ,  trabaj adores  y  flcm  del 
mismo  tribu  de  lo8  de  San  Jose  de  Teoate  o  sean  Cahuillas* 


I*  ■  ^  ■ 


Ranaheria  de  ''San  J^s  de  Tecate* 

Ubicado  entre  el  Pueblo  de  Tecate  y  Valentin  sobre  la 
Colonia  de  Tecate,  hace  12  anos  esta  rancheria  era  de  las  mas  gran- 
des  de  la  Frontera  en  esta  Municipalidad  y  hoy  dia  habitan  en  ella 
tree  a  cuatro  familias,  compuestas  de  6  hombres  5  mujeres  y  4 
ninos,  siendo  su  Jefe  el  Ind%ena  Bartolo;  Esta  rancheria  llggo 
tenor  mas  de  100  habitantes,  los  cuales  en  su  mayor  parte  se  han 
pasado  al  Campo  de  Milcuatay,  rancheria  al  lado  de  California  E.U.A* 
y  algunos  han  cambiado  de  rancheria  a  otrae  partes  mejores  inmedia- 
tos* 

Los  indigenas  que  habitaban  y  los  pocos  que  aun  habi- 
tan alii  son  de  los  conocidos  por  Gahuillas  y  dicen  que  sus  ante* 

4 

pasados  vinieron  del  Norte,  siembran  un  pequeno  terreno  sobre  el  cuai 
ti enen  una  huertita  de  arboles  fritales# 

En  v&rios  partes  de  las  Secciones  Municipales  de  El  Alamo 
Real  del  Castillo »  Ensenada  y  Teoate  existen  pequenasjrancherias ,  donde 
generalmente  se  compone  de  unaifamilia,  pero  por  ser  indigenes  se 
les  llama  ra.ncheria  los  lugares  que  ocupan,  estos  lugares^  son  ocupa- 
dos  algunas  reces  por  tener  agua  los  aguajes,  y  otras  vees  buscan  ter- 
renes mas  secos»  generalmente  hacen  sus  chosajs  en  la  parte  alta  de  las 
lomas,  donde  las  heladas  y  el  frio  no  es  tan  fuerte% 

La  rancheria  mas  habitada  en  la  actual idad  es  la  de  LA  HUERTA 
y  por  informes  que  ter^o  del  Senor  Prdsidente  Municipal  de  esta,  se  ha 
intentado  establecer  alii  una  escuela,  y  que,  por  falta  de  local  idad 
0  casa  apropositot  no  se  ha  lle?ado  a  cabo  esta  obra  de  educacion  tan 
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necesario.  Me  consta  que  el  mobilario  mas  indispensable  ya  esta  aqpiii 
y  solo  se  espera  se  construye  el  local  para  la  Escuela  y  Habitacioneo 

para  los  Maestros. 

En  la  Municipalidad  de  Moxicali  en  los  margenes  del  Rio  Colo* 
rado  y  Hardy  existen  un  numero  de  rancherias  de  los  indigenas  conoci- 
dos por  Cucapahs  (la  Sierra  inmediata  se  llama  Cticapah)  las  rancherias 
son  conocidas  por  Tecoloto,  Poso  Vicente,  fiipriano,  o  Mayor,  estas  en  1 
maigenes  del  Rio  Hardy,  y  las  de  El  Batequi,  Codernicas,  Borrego,  La 
Draga  y  otras  pequenas  inmediatas  al  Rio  Colorado,  y  los  Canalos  de 
irrigacion  y  por  tener  estos  exactos  de  su  numero  o  si  aun  existen  en 
esos  mismos  lugares,  esa  Superioridad  por  estar  radicada  alii,  puedo 

adquirlos  con  exactitude 

Los  misioneros  en  sus  varies  apuntes  y  dates  historicos 
sobre  la  Baja  California  dicen:  "Encantraron  un  humero  grande  de 
indigents  que  vivian  sin  conocimientos  de  agric^altura  o  ganaderia, 
fueron  obligados  vivir  ceroa  las  Misiones  y  a  trabajar  los  campos* 
Los  que  poblaban  la  parte  Norte  de  la  Peninsula  se  llamaban  Cochimis 
del  Norte  ("Hoy  dia  con  excepcion  de  los  que  habitan  dentro  del  26 
y  29*Lat»  Norte,  los  demas  son  conocido  por  Cahuillas,  Cucapahs,  Yumonos| 
y  otros  nombres  que  entre  ellos  se  handado)* 

Los  dlVarsos  historiadores  en  sus  apuntos  sobre  esta  parte 
de  la  Penins^ala,  no  han  podido  fijar  la  procedencia  de  la  raza 
primitivu,  y  solo  dan  a  saber  que  ostaban  en  la  completa  ignorencia 
sobre  su  origen,  nir^una  leyenda  ni  fabula,  ni  cosa  que  ligare  su 
presents  estado  al  pasado,  ni  esplicar  con  claridad  los  geroglificos 
gravadOB  en  algunas  cueT#3  y  cavernas  naturales,  en  los  penascos, 
rolices  y  oanonos,  ni  de  las  antiguas  barracas  de  piedra  que 


t« 
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existen  en  diversas  partes  del  Distrito,  solo  contestaban  que 
en  su  mayor  parte  fueron  de  alguna  raza  p:rande  venida  del  Norte, 
pero  que  hoy  dia  no  usan  los  misniOB  signo  s  y  que  son  de  otras 

costumbres. 

*En  datoB  de  escritoros  y  exploradores  en  el  siglc  XIX  dicen 
Vivian  miles  de  indigenas  desparamados  en  diferentes  partes  de  la 

parte  Norte  de  la  Peninsula,  y  pricipalmente  en  las  margenes 

V  . 

del  Rio  Colorado.  Hoy  dia  son  ya  poco8\van  desapareciendo,   causa 

de  enfermedades  conta^osas,  peste  vinwla  y  otras  causas,  por  lo 

cual  ban  dejado  de  ser  un  factor  para  el  desarrello  economico  de 

esta  region,   los  pocos  Gucapaha  cue  habitan  la  cuenca  del  Rio 

Colorado  y  Hardy  son  los  mas  apreciados  como  labrador-a  en  los 

trabajoB  de  los  canalos  de  irrigacion  que  abundan  en  esa  region, 

per  estar  aclimatados  y  en  los  meses  de  mas  calor  no  son  afecta- 

dos  en  esos  trabaj  os» 

Con  el  mayor  deceo  de  que  los  datos  de  este  inferme,   laborio- 
sanente  buscados  y  dados  de  mis  apuntes  y  fuentes  fidedigms 
hasta  donde  me  ha  sido  posible,   serviran  para  darse  cuenta  del 
estado  que  guardan  las  Comunidades  de  Indios  en  esta  parte  de 

la  Peninsula  o  sea  en  el  Distrito  Norte  de  la  Baja  California. 

Cfa. 
Ensenada  Bja^^Noviembre  26  de  1918 

[Signed]  D.  Goldbaum 
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GEOGRAPHIC   NAMES. 

The  United  States  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names  at  a  meeting  held  on 
April  4,  1906,  rendered  the  following 
decisions. 

Miscellaneous. 

Big  Pucketa;*  creek.  Allegheny  and 
Westmorelanil  counties,  Pa.  (Not 
Big  Pucketta,  Paucatoes,  Pt)ca- 
toes,  Poccatoes,  Poketo,  Puckettti, 
nor  Puckety.) 

Camp  Hagerman ;  railroad  station  and 
town,  Warren  County,  Ohio.  (Not 
Hageman.) 

Chatahospee;  creeks  (Big  and  Little) 
tributary  from  the  east  to  Talla 
poosa  River,  Chambers  and  Talla 
poosa  counties,  Ala.  (Not  Chatta 
iiospee,  Hoolethlocco,  Hoolethlo 
ces,  Hoolethloco,  nor  Hooteth 
locco  ) 

Eiiicott  City;  county  seat,  Howard 
County,  Md.  (Not  Eiiicott  nor 
Ellicotts  Mills.) 

Flathead;  river,  Flathead  County, 
Moiit.,  and  in  Canada.  (Not 
Flathead    River  North   Fork  nor 


Black:  mountain  Park  County.  (Not 
Basaltic.) 

Buffalo;  ]ieak,  Tarryall  Mountains, 
Park 'County.     (Not  Freemans.) 

Cathedral;  peaks,  West  Elk  Moun- 
tains, (junnison  County.  (Not 
Mendicant  Ridge.) 

Crestone;  peaks,  Saugre  de  Cristo 
Range,  Saguache  County.  (Not 
Three  Tetons.) 

Bel  Norte;  pe.ik.  San  Juan  Moun- 
tains, Rio  Grande  County.  (Not 
Pintada  ) 

Electric;  peak,  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range,  Custer  County. 

Granite;  butte,  group  of  hills.  Teller 
County.     (Not  Catamount  Hills.) 

Green  ;  mountain  on  plains  at  base  of 
Front  Range,  Jefferson  County. 
(Not  Hendricks  Peak  nor  Mt. 
Hendricks.) 

Greenhorn:  mountain,  Wet  Moun- 
tains, Huerfano  County.  (Not 
Cuerno  Verde.) 

Hunts;  peak,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Moun- 
,ta^^"    ^"^   th»^  bounds rv  between 
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ANTHROPOLOGY.  ^ 

The  Annals  of  Chimalpahin. — Domingo  Francisco  de  Saint 
Anton  de  Chimalpahin,  born  in  1579.  was  a  Mexican.  He  was 
descended  from  the  kings  of  the  State  of  Tzacualtitlan-Tenanco- 
Amaquecan,  whose  first  sovereign  reigned  1269-1338.  Chimal- 
pahin was  versed  in  astronomy,  history,  geography,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  He  composed  in  Nahu- 
atl,  by  the  aid  of  our  alphabet,  eight  relations,  or  annals.  They 
form  part  of  the  collection  of  Boturini.  They  were  found  by 
Aubin  and  their  publication  commenced.  M.  Remi  Simeon  was 
associated  with  Aubin  and  copied  a  part  of  the  annals.  They  are 
chronological  tables,  containing,  besides  the  genealogies  of  kings, 
princes,  princesses  and  lords,  mention  of  the  principal  political 

*  Edited  by  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

events  of  his  country.  In  the  second  relation  ihe  author  com- 
mences the  history  of  the  Chichimecs  at  the  time  when  they  de- 
barked on  the  Gulf  of  California.— [Le  Museon,  iii,  334.] 
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The  root'of  the'evSTkyintfee! 
object  for  which  they  labored.     It  was 
not  for  themselves  or  for  their  fellow- 
beings,   but  to  swell  the  wealth    and 
glory  of  the  church,   their  order.    So 
when  the  Indians  were  trained  to  sub- 1 
mission  and   labor,    and    the  missions 
were  numerous  and  flourishing,  there 
was  nothing  more  for  them  to  do  except 
to  keep  things   as  they  were,  and  put 
every  obstacle  in    the  way  of  further 
progress  for  the  country  or  the  Indian. 


*' As  the  missionaries  in  the  pride  of 
their  profession  considered  themselves  a 
distinct  and  separate  class,  set  apart 
from  and  superior  to  the  commonaly, 
they  did  not  have  the  proper  kind  of 
sympathies  and  feelings  to  make  good 
members  of  the  community.  Their 
principles,  after  a  certain  early  stage  in 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  were  a 
continual  obstacle  to  the  fiirther  prog- 
ress of  the  work  of  civilization.  After 
this  stage  had  been  reached,  the  com- 
munity could  do  without  them,  and  was 
better  off  without  them.^ 


The  future  colonization  of  California, 
the  opposition  of  the  missionaries  to- 
the  Mexican  republic,  their  gradual  loss 
of  power  and  final  secularization,  are 
matters  of  history.  The  whole  subject 
is  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Theodore.. 
H.  Hittell  in  his  history  of  California, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few 
of  his  remarks:  "The  Missions 
and  the  mission  system  were  the  relics 
of  a  mediaeval  age,  and  had  been  swept 
away  without  compunction  and  without 
regret.  A  few  missionaries  remained ; 
but  like  veteran  actors,  outliving  their 
glories  and  their  glory-producing  arts, 
they  lagged  superfluous  on   the  stage. 
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The  order  of  St.  Francis  superseded 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with  them  came 
a  new  order  of  things.  Henceforward 
th^re  was  a  Governor  of  California,  and 
also  a  military  force  under  a  comman- 
dante,  who  only  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Governor ;  the  mis- 
sionaries, however,  still  preserved  their 
authority  over  the  soldiers  in  the  mis- 
sions. Carpenters,  blacksmiths  and 
store- keepers  were  also  sent  over,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vessels  told  off  for  the 
colony,  and  the  military  distributed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  different 
missions,  where  they  formed  presidios. 
Before  long,  California  was  given  up 
to  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans  de- 
f  voting  themselves  entirely  to  the  found- 
ing of  new  Missions  in  Alta  California. 
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But  the  practical  genius  of  the  age  was 
Father  Ugarte,  who  for  some  time  up- 


held the  interest  of  the  missions  at  Mex- 
ico and  without  whose  able  support, 
everything  would  have  failed.  lie  final- 
ly came  and  settied  in  California,  chang- 
ing with  Picolo  who  returned  to  Mexico. 
He  established  himself  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Xavier,  where  he  built  the  abobe 
church  and  six  dwellings,  cut  and  car- 
ried the  timber,  cleared  the  ground  for 
cultivation,  made  trenches  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  planted  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  sowed  the  grain.  At  the  same 
time  he  supervised  and  instructed  the 

Indians  who  were  very  idle  and  stupid, 
and  who  ridiculed  his  pronunciation  of 
their  language.  He  was  a  powerful  man 
and  once  killed  a  California  lion  with' 
two  stones,  and  at  another  time  took  a 
large  and  strong  Indian,  who  mocked  at 
him,  and  shook  him  like  a  baby.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  had  not  only 
built  up  his  mission,  converted  his  peo- 
ple, and  taught  them  industrial  habits, 
but  he  saw  around  him  orchards,gardens, 
smiling  fields,  plentiful  harvests  and  in-; 
creasing   flocks.     He  also   made  wine. 


In  1768,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
'took  place  consequent  on  the  general 
^eeling  against  them  in  Europe.     The 
*nemies  of  this  powerful  order  were  nu- 
merous, and  all  kinds  of  falsehoods  were 
circulated  about  the  missionaries  in  Cal- 
ifornia.    It  was  supposed  that  they  were 
amassing    untold   wealth    by  wrongful 
means.    Whatever  may  have  been  their 
faults,  this  was  certainly  not  true.     Dur- 
ing the  seventy-five  years  they  had  lab- 
ored in  Lower  California  among  the  low 
and  brutish  inhabitants  they  had  worked 
hard  to  support  bare  existence,  and  that 
in  a  country  frequendy  barren  and  de- 
void of  sufficient  water.    At  the  Mission 
of  San  Aloysio  there  was  no  ground  for 
^  a  burial  place,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  scrape  up'' the  earth  wherever  they 
could  find  it  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
heap   it  dp  between   the  walls  of   the 
churchTi^ard.  ' 

Baegert  describes  the  land  as  a  desert 
waste,  a  land  of  thickets  and  thorns, 
narked  rock  and  sand  heaps,  without 
wood  or  water.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion, fifteen  missions  had  been 
founded  in  Lower  California,  fifteen 
priests  had  been  buried  there,  and 
fifteen  regretfully  quitted  the  scenes  of 
their  labors. 
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THE   PERICUE   INDIAN    DRESSES. 

Not  remembering  when  my  subscription  ends,  I  send  $i.oo  to 
renew  the  subscription  to  the  West  American  Scientist. 

I  am  much  interested  in  finding  out  the  plants  utihzed  by 
Irdians,  and  call  upon  you  for  information  regardmg  the  plant 
products  mentioned  in  the  following:  •       i       r 

"Female  dresses  of  the  Pericue  Indians  of  the  penmsuJa  ol 
California  are  composed  of  leaves,  of  reeds  or  bulrushes,  palms, 
canes,  and  threaded  together  by  connecting  strips  with  a  binding 
on  top  edge.  One  of  these  will  cover  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
waist.  Another  ol  these  dresses  is  composed  of  two  pieces, 
each  ot  about  two  feet  square  which  is  tied  around  the  waist; 
the  back  part  falls  down  like  pieces  of  ribbon  to  the  middle  of 
the  calves  and  covers  the  posteriors  also  The  front  part  hangs 
from  the  middle  to  the  knees.  A  certain  kind  of  palm  which 
prows  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  penmsula  of  Calilornia 
makes  a  thread  of  great  whiteness  and  strength,  and  which  is 
used  largely  by  the  Indians  and  their  women  for  various  pur- 
poses."    Lalijornia  Farmer,  No.  64,  December  6,  /6'6/ 

Have   you   seen   any  of  these   dresses   among   the   Caiitornia 
Indians?     If  you  come  across  any  of  the  plants  above  mentioned 

please  get  specimens  so  that  they  may  be  identified,  unless  you 
know  the  specific  names. 

Washington,  March  15. 

[The  above  letter  was  without  signature  or  other  address  than 
here  given.  We  trust  to  hear  from  the  party  again,  and  will  give 
such  information  as  we  can  in  future  numbers  on  the  subject. 
Readers  who  can  give  any  facts  are  invited  to  do  so.  No 
dresses,  as  described,  are  known  to  us.  The  Pericue  Indians 
formerly  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  have 
now  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  small  trace  of  their  customs 
and  arts  behind.  The  flora  of  the  region  occupied  by  them  is 
imperfectly  known.  In  the  northern  part,  the  different  species  of 
tule,  Juncus  robustus  and  similar  plants,  are  utilized  by  the 
Indians  to  a  small  extent.  The  palm  producing  the  white  strong 
threads  is  beyond  question  Washingtonia  filitera,  the  California 
fan  palm,  abundant  through  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula   .Ed.] 


The  Women  are  far  more  decent,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  peninsula  have  they  bee  theTericues^Llways  cover  themselves  and  female 
some  covering  to  prese^gj^  children  with  the  greatest  care  to  guard  their 
shame.  The  best  dressedBp  modesty,  and  always  manifest  great  shame  if 
Pencues,  who  have  diflFere|Pl  ever  any  of  them  (of  the  softer  sex)  are  seen  by 
and  styles.  These  are  comjpbsi  the  Spaniards  without  aprons.  [This  description 
or  bulrushes,  palms,  canes,'.etc  of  the  clothing  of  the  Lower  California  Indians, 
by  connecting  strings,  witft  »  y^{\\  answer  according  to  all  the  accounts  noted  in 
edge.  One  of  these  will  cQ^y^r  this  Indianology  for  that  of  the  Indians  of  all 
to  the  waist.  Another  of  jLje  parts  of  the  present  State  of  California,  before 
posed  of  two  pieces  each  ofTOthey  were  influenced  by  the  Spanish  civilization, 
which  is  tied  round  the  wailfj^or  the  Americans  since  1848.  It  may  also  be  | 
down,  like  in  pieces  of  ribbott^il assumed  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  Indians  from  '■ 
calves,  and  covers  the  posgHcape  San  Lucas  to  Shasta,  and  from  the  Klamath 

Lakes   to   the  Colorado,  are  one  and  the  same 
closely  affiliated  characteristic  nations,  tribes,  or  j 
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THE   PERICUE   INDIAN    DRESSES. 

Not  remembering  when  my  subscription  ends,  I  send  $i.oo  to 
renew  the  subscription  to  the  West  American  Scientist. 

I  am  much  interested  in  finding  out  the  plants  utilized  by 
Indians,  and  call  upon  you  for  information  regarding  the  plant 
products  mentioned  in  the  following: 

**  Female  dresses  of  the  Pericue  Indians  of  the  peninsula  of 
California  are  composed  of  leaves,  of  reeds  or  bulrushes,  palms, 
canes,  and  threaded  together  by  connecting  strips  with  a  binding 
on  top  edge.  One  of  these  will  cover  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
waist.  Another  ol  these  dresses  is  composed  of  two  pieces, 
each  ot  about  two  feet  square  which  is  tied  around  the  waist; 
the  back  part  falls  down  like  pieces  of  ribbon  to  the  middle  of 
the  calves  and  covers  the  pojsteriors  also  The  front  part  hangs 
from  the  middle  to  the  knees.  A  certain  kind  of  palm  which 
grows  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  California 
makes  a  thread  of  great  whiteness  and  strength,  and  which  is 
used  largely  by  the  Indians  and  their  women  for  various  pur- 
poses."    Lalijornia  Farmer,  Ko.  64,  December  6,  j86i. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  these  dresses  among  the  California 
Indians?     If  you  come  across  any  of  the  plants  above  mentioned 

please  get  specimens  so  that  they  may  be  identified,  unless  you 
^  know  the  specific  names. 

Washington,  March  15. 

[The  above  letter  was  without  signature  or  other  address  than 
here  given.  We  trust  to  hear  from  the  party  again,  and  will  give 
such  information  as  we  can  in  future  numbers  on  the  subject. 
Readers  who  can  give  any  facts  are  invited  to  do  so.  No 
dresses,  as  described,  are  known  to  us.  The  Pericue  Indians 
formerly  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  have 
now  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  small  trace  of  their  customs 
and  arts  behind.  The  flora  of  the  region  occupied  by  them  is 
imperfecdy  known.  In  the  northern  part,  the  different  species  of 
tule,  Juncus  robustus  and  similar  plants,  are  utilized  by  the 
Indians  to  a  small  extent.  The  palm  producing  the  white  strong 
threads  is  beyond  question  Washingtonia  fililera,  the  California 
fan  palm,  abundant  through  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula   .Ed.] 

^The  Women  are  far  more  decent,  as  in  no  parToS 

fcLrT''''''  ^^'''  *^'^  ^^^°  y^^  seen  witholP 
Eome   covering  to    preserve  their    honesty    and 
Ehame.     The  best  dressed  of  all  are  those  of  the 

HT^!L^^^^^''^  ^'^^'^""^  ^^^''^'  °^  vestments 
and  styles    These  are  composed  of  leaves  of  reeds 

or  bulrushes,  palms,  canes,  etc.,  threaded  together 

by  connecting  strings,  with  a  binding  at  thi  ton- 1 

edge      One  of  these  will  cover  from  t^e  shoulders 
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down  \ll'  '•''"^  the  waist;  the  back  part  falls 
down,  like  m  pieces  of  ribbon,  to  the  middle  of  the 
calves,  and  covers  the  posteriors  also:  the- front 
part  hangs  from  the  middle  to  the  knees.    A  cer- 
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Article  II. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  political,  social, 
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DIARY    OF    THE    JOURNEY    THAT    DON    CASPAR    DE 
PORTOLA,  CAPTAIN  OF  DRAGOONS  IN  THE  ESPA5fA 
REGIMENT,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CALIPORNIAS,  MADE 
BY  LAND  TO  THE  PORTS  OF  SAN  DIEGO  AND  MON- 
TEREY, SITUATED  IN  33°  AND  37° [NORTH  LATITUDE], 
HAVING  BEEN  APPOINTED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF 
THIS  EXPEDITION  BY  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  DON 
JOSEPH  DE  GALVEZ,  IN  VIRTUE  OF  THE  VICEREGAL 
POWERS  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  GRANTED  TO  HIM  BY  HIS 
EXCELLENCY,  [THE     VICEROY].      THE     EXPEDITION 
WAS    COxMPOSED    OF    THIRTY-SEVEN    SOLDIERS    IN 
LEATHER    JACKETS    WITH    THEIR    CAPTAIN,    DON 
rERNANDO  DE  RIVERA;   THIS   OFFICER  WAS   SENT 
IN     ADVANCE      WITH      TWENTY-SEVEN      SOLDIERS 
AND    THE    GOVERNOR  [FOLLOWED]  WITH    TEN    MEN 

AND  A  SERGEANT. 


The  nth  day  of  May, [1769,] I  set  out  from  Santa  Maria,  the  1 
last  mission  to  the  north,  escorted  by  four  soldiers,  in  company  ^ 
with   Father   Junipero   Serra,    president   of   the   missions,   and  ^ 
Father  Miguel  Campa.     This  day  we  proceeded  for  about  four 
hours  with  very  little  water  for  the  animals  and  without  any 
pasture,  which  obliged  us  to  go  on  farther  in  the  afternoon  to  find 
some.    There  was,  however,  no  water. 

The  12th,  we  proceeded  over  a  good  road  for  five  hours  and 
halted  at  the  place  called  La  Poza  de  Agua  Dulee.    No  pasture. 

The  13th,  we  proceeded  for  about  four  hours,  [by  which]  I 
denote  leagues,  without  water  or  pasture.  This  day  I  went  ahead 
with  the  reverend  fathers  to  Velicata;  we  proceeded  for  about 

[  39  ] 
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PORTOLA,  CAPTAIN  OF  DRAGOONS  IN  THE  ESPAJJA 
REGIMENT,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CALIFORNIAS,  MADE 
BY  LAND  TO  THE  PORTS  OF  SAN  DIEGO  AND  MON- 
TEREY, SITUATED  IN  33"  AND  37° [NORTH  LATITUDE], 
HAVING  BEEN  APPOINTED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF 
THIS  EXPEDITION  BY  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  DON 
JOSEPH  DE  GALVEZ,  IN  VIRTUE  OF  THE  VICEREGAL 
POWERS  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  GRANTED  TO  HIM  BY  HIS 
EXCELLENCY,  [THE     VICEROY].      THE     EXPEDITION 
WAS    COMPOSED    OF    THIRTY-SEVEN    SOLDIERS    IN 
- -FATHER    JACKETS    WITH    THEIR    CAPTAIN,    DON 
:RNAND0  DE  RIVERA;   THIS  OFFICER  WAs'  SENT 
IN     ADVANCE     WITH     TWENTY-SEVEN     SOLDIERS 

AND    THE    GOVERNOR  [FOLLOWED]  WITH    TEN    MEN 

AND  A  SERGEANT. 
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The  nth  day  of  May,  [1769,] I  set  out  from  Santa  Maria,  the  1 
la^t  mission  to  the  north,  escorted  by  four  soldiers,  in  company - 
with  Father  Junipero  Serra,  president  of  the  missions,  and  ^ 
Father  Miguel  Campa.  This  day  we  proceeded  for  about  four 
hours  with  very  little  water  for  the  animals  and  without  any 
pasture,  which  obliged  us  to  go  on  farther  in  the  afternoon  to  find 
some.    There  was,  however,  no  water. 

The  12th,  we  proceeded  over  a  good  road  for  five  hours  and 
halted  at  the  place  called  La  Poza  de  Agua  Dulce.    No  pasture 

The  13th,  we  proceeded  for  about  four  hours,  [by  which] I 
denote  leagues,  without  water  or  pasture.  This  day  I  went  ahead 
"jjth  the  reverend  fathers  to  Velicata;  we  proceeded  for  about 
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dia  siguiente  se  hizo  descanso  para  establecer  al  Padre*  Campa 
en  dicho^*^  Bellicata  para  que  fuese  ministro  de  aquella  mis- 
sion nueva,  y  se  quitase  la  de  Santa  Maria  per  orden  del  Illus- 
trisimo"  Seiior  Don  Joseph"  de  Galbez. 

El  15.  salimos  de  dicha"  mision  con  el  Reverendo  Padre 
Fray"  Junipero  Zerra,  handuvimos  cinco  horas  de  buen  camino 
mucho  pasto  sin  agua. 

El  16  handuvimos  como  cinco  horas  no  mui  buen  camino,  y 
paramos  en  San  Juan  de  Dios,  arroyo  de  bastante  pasto,  y  agua ; 
en  este  parage  nos  detuvimos  quatro  dias  para  arreglar  nuestra 
marcha  por  haver  adelantado  a  el  sargento  con  seis  hombres  mas 
que^*^  componian  el  todo  diez  hombres. 

El  21.  handuvimos  como  3^  horas  siempre  por  la  ladera  de 
una  montana  grande,  y  a  la  derecha  un  arroyo  con  pasto,  y 

agua. 

El  22  handuvimos  tres  horas,  y  paramos  en  una  posa  de 

dicho^®  arroyo. 

El  23  handuvimos  como  cinco  horas,  las  quatro  todas  de 
sierra,  y  lo  restante  una  mesa  liana,  aqui  tubimos    .     .     . 

El  24.  handuvimos  como  quatro  horas,  la  mitad  por  un  arroyo 
de  mucha  arena,  y  lo  restante  de  sierra  mui  penosa,  sin  pasto, 
ni  agua  para  la  cavallada,  aunque  para  la  gente  huvo  a  legua 
y  media  del  parage. 

El  25.  handuvimos  quatro  horas  lo  mas  del  camino  de  una 
grande  suvida,  y  lo  restante  por  la  ladera  de  una  sierra,  para- 
mos en  un  arroyo  frondoso  de  alamos,  y  mesquites^^  mucha 
agua,  y  pasto;  aqui  se  hizo  descansso,  se  vieron  tres  gentiles^® 
se  despacharon  Indios  amigos  para  cogerlos,  se  pudo  lograr 
uno  se  le  agassaxo  quanto  se  pudo,  y  se  le  entendio  por  senas 
que  su  capitan  lo  havia  emviado  para  que  nos  tuviera  cuenta, 
y  que  juntando  otras  rancherias  se  esconderian  para^®  matar  al 
padre  y  compania. 

El  27.  handuvimos  como  cinco  horas  buen  camino,  paramos 
en  la  Cieneguilla,  cuio  nombre  puso  el  Padre  Jesuita  Line, 
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four  hours  [longer].  The  day  following,  a  stop  was  made  to  estab- 
lish Father  Campa  in  Velicata  as  head  of  the  new  mission.  He 
had  left  the  Mission  of  Santa  Maria  by  order  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Don  Joseph  de  Galvez. 

The  15th,  we  set  out  from  the  mission  with  Father  Junipero 
Serra  and  proceeded  for  five  hours  on  a  good  road.  Much 
pasture  without  water. 

The  16th,  we  proceeded  for  about  five  hours  on  a  rather  poor 
road  and  halted  at  San  Juan  de  Dios,  a  gully  with  sufficient 
pasture  and  water.  In  this  place  we  remained  for  four  days  to 
arrange  our  march,  having  overtaken  the  sergeant  [Ortega]  with 
six  more  men,  which  made  up  the  entire  force  of  ten  men. 

The  21st,  we  proceeded  for  about  three  hours  and  a  half,  the 
whole  time  along  the  slope  of  a  large  mountain,  having  on  the 
right  a  gully  with  pasture  and  water. 

The  22nd,  we  proceeded  for  three  hours  and  halted  at  a  pool 
in  this  gully. 

The  23rd,  we  proceeded  for  about  five  hours,  four  of  them 
ntirely  through  mountainous  country  and  the  remainder  over 
a  level  upland ;  here  we  had     .     .     . 

The  24th,  we  proceeded  for  about  four  hours,  half  of  the  time 
along  a  very  sandy  gully  and  the  remainder  over  a  very  difficult 
hilly  country.  No  pasture  and  no  water  for  the  animals,  though 
there  was  some  for  the  men  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
[stopping]  place. 

The  25th,  we  proceeded  for  four  hours,  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  being  a  long  ascent  and  the  remainder  the  descent  of  a  range ; 
we  halted  in  a  gully,  well-wooded  with  cottonwoods  and  mesquits. 
Much  water  and  pasture.  Here  we  rested  [for  one  day].  Three 
natives  were  seen  and  friendly  Indians  were  sent  to  bring  them 
in ;  they  succeeded  in  getting  one  who  was  treated  as  well  as  .| 
possible,  and  it  was  understood  from  him  by  signs  that  his  chief 
had  sent  him  to  watch  us  and  that,  uniting  with  other  villages, 
they  were  going  to  lie  in  ambush  to  kill  the  father  [Serra]  and 
company. 

The  27th,  we  proceeded  for  about  five  hours  on  a  good  road. 
We  halted  at  La  Cieneguilla,  the  name  given  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
inc.    From  this  point  another  route  was  taken  and  we  halted 
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desde  aqui  se  tomo  otro  mmbo,  y  paramos  en  un  arroyuelo 
jaunque  seco  con  facilidad  se  abrio  batequi. 

El  28  handuvimos  quatro  horas  y  media,  se  vieron  gentiles 
Icerca  del  reaP®  se  emvio  Indios  amigos  y  trageron  diez  con  su 
capitan,  se  les  agasaxo  quanto  se  pudo,  y  se  les  despidio;  al 
Itiempo  de  marchar  se  aparecieron  32  gentiles  con  sus  capitanes 
con  muchos  ademanes,  y  griteria^^  y  haviendo  mandado  se  ade- 
lantasse  el  sargento  con  el  interprete  a  ver  lo  que  querian,  que 
passasemos  adelante,  y  aunque  les  persuadimos  que  eramos 
amigos  subsistian,  y  que  si  passavamos  adelante  querian  pelear, 
cansado  ya  de  buenas  razones,  y  que  no  Servian,  mande  al 
sargento^^  y  dos  soldados,  disparassen  dos  tiros  al  aire  sin  po- 
derlos  ofender,  lo  que  vasto  para  irsse;  en  este  dia  se  encontro 
una  rancheria  de  doce  hombres  con  su  capitan,  los  que^^  se 
ofrecieron  como  amigos  acompaiiarnos,  y  ensenarnos  el  aguage, 
se  les  regalo  lo  que  se  pudo,  y  correspondieron  con  mescales,  y 
nos  ofrecieron  acompanarnos  por  la  maiiana  como  lo  hicieron. 

El  29  handuvimos  como  quatro  horas,  por  cerros  mui  en- 
cumbrados,  paramos  en  un  arroyo  de  mucha  agua,  y  pasto,  y 
con  una  grande  alameda[;]  esta  noche  se  paso  mui  mal  con 
motivo  de  toda  la  noche  estar  dando  estampidas  la  cavallada; 
por  lo  que  se  descansso  el  dia  siguiente,  buen  parage  para  fundar 
mission  se  le  puso  San^^  Fernando  por  ser  su  dia,  aqui  concurrio 
una  rancheria  de  gentiles  como  hasta  veinte  y  cinco. 

El  31.  handubimos  quatro  horas,  las  tres  por  cerros,  y  cuestas, 
y  lo  restante  por  un  arroyo  de  poca  agua,  y  mucha  arboleda 
a  que  concurrio  una  rancheria  de  veinte  y  cinco  gentiles. 

El  1°  de  Junio  handuvimos  tres  horas  y  media  por  un  arroyo 
de  mucha  agua,  muchos  pantanos,  piedras,  y  con  mucha  arboleda. 

El  2  handuvimos  tres  horas  y  media  por  cerros  mui  empi- 
nados,  en  uno  de  ellos  abrio  camino  el  capitan^^  paramos  en 
un  arroyo  de  bastante  agua,  y  pasto,  aqui  se  hizo  descansso. 

El  4.  handuvimos  quatro  horas  todo  cuestas  mui  asperas,  y 
paramos  sin  pasto,  ni  agua. 
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in  a  little  gully.     Although  it  was  dry,  a  water-hole  was  dug 
without  difficulty. 

The  28th,  we  proceeded  for  four  hours  and  a  half.    As  natives 
Jwere  seen  near  the  camp,  friendly  Indians  were  sent  out  and 
brought  back  ten  with  their  chief;  these  were  treated  as  well  a^ 
possible  and  then  dismissed.     When  we  were  about  to  march 
thirty-two  natives  with  their  chiefs  came  up  with  many  gestures 
and  shouts.    The  sergeant  [Ortega]  was  ordered  to  go  in  advance 
with  the  interpreter  to  see  what  they  wanted  so  that  we  might 
move  onward.    Although  we  assured  them  that  we  were  friends 
they  remained  and  [it  was  evident]  that  if  we  advanced  they  would 
faght.    Finally,  tired  of  mere  arguments  that  were  to  no  purpose 
I  ordered  the  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  to  fire  two  shots  in  the 
air  without  injuring  them,  which  was  sufficient  to  make  them 
disperse.     During  the  day,  we  came  upon  a  village  of  twelve 
men  with  their  chief,  who  offered  to  accompany  us  as  friends  and 

|how  us  the  watermg-place ;  we  entertained  them  as  well  as  we 
ivere  able  and  they  returned  the  favor  with  agaves  and  offered 
to  accompany  us  the  next  day,  which  they  did. 

The  29th,  we  proceeded  for  about  four  hours  over  very  high 
hills;  we  halted  in  a  gully  having  much  water  and  pasture  and 

7  large  grove  of  cottonwoods.  We  passed  a  very  bad  night 
)ecause,  all  night  long,  the  animals  were  stampeded.     On  this 

account,  we  rested  the  following  day.  As  it  seemed  a  good  site  for 

a  mission  we  called  it  San  Fernando,  this  being  his  day.    Here 

we  came  to  a  village  of  about  twenty-five  natives. 

The  31st,  we  proceeded  for  four  hours,  three  of  them  over 

hills  and  rising  ground  and  the  remainder  along  a  gully  which 

had  little  water  and  many  trees  and  in  which  there  was  a  village 

of  twenty-five  natives. 

The  1st  of  June,  we  proceeded  for  three  hours  and  a  half 

along  a  gully  full  of  water  with  many  marshy  places  and  rocks 

and  with  many  trees. 

The  2nd,  we  proceeded  for  three  hours  and  a  half  over  very 
steep  hills;  on  one  of  these  the  captain [Ei vera] had  cleared  a 
path.  We  halted  in  a  gully  where  there  was  sufficient  water 
pid  pasture.    Here  we  rested  [for  one  day]. 

The  4th,  we  proceeded  for  four  hours,  the  entire  road  over 
very  rough  slopes,  and  halted  without  either  pasture  or  water. 

[43] 
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El  5  handuvimos  dos  horas  y  media,  aqai  se  abrio  batequi, 
y  quasi  sin  pasto. 

El  6  handuvimos  seis  horas  y  media,  muchos  mescales  per  el 
camino,  paramos  en  una  posa  de  agua  mui  grande[,]  bellisimo 
parage  para  agostar  muchas  cavallerias,  aunque  fuesse  todo 
el  ano,  mucha  y  buena  tierra  para^®  sembrar  y  se  beya  mucho 
rostro  de  gentiles,  y  se  bieron  algunos;  se  descanso  dos  dias, 
y  se  vio  infinidad  de  berrendos,  liebres  y  conexos. 

El  9  handuvimos  como  tres  horas  y  media  buen  camino, 
paramos  en  un  arroyo  de  mucho  pasto,  agua  y  arboleda,  y  mucha 
tierra  para  sembrar. 

El  10  handuvimos  cinco  y  media^^  horas,  todo  el  camino  fue 
de  cerros  mui  empinados,  y  paramos  en  un  arroyo  mui  grande 
con  mucho  pasto,  y  alguna  agua  para  las  cavallerias. 

El  11.  handuvimos  como  quatro  horas  y  media,  todo  el  ca- 
mino fue  bueno  llano,  y  sin  piedras,  paramos  en  un  arroyo  grande 
con  pasto,  y  poca  agua[;]  en  dicho^^  arroyo  se  ven  alamos  la 
tierra  buena  y  mucha. 

El  12  handubimos  como  quatro  horas  y  media^®  de  subidas, 
y  baxadas,  aqui  no  huvo  agua,  ni  para  la  gente,  ni  para  las 
bestias. 

El  13.  handuvimos  como  tres  horas,  y  media  de  camino  do- 
blado,  subidas,  y  baxadas  mui  pendientes,  se  abrieron  batequis, 
y  solo  huvo  para  la  gente. 

El  14  handuvimos  como  tres  horas  y  media,  tuvimos  parte 
de  buena  tierra,  y  parte  de  cuestas,  paramos  en  un  arroyo  ancho 
con  varios  ojos  de  agua;  este  parage  de  los  vistos,  tengo  por 
el  mexor,  y  mui  aproposito  para  mission  de  facilidad  de  siembras, 
y  saca  de  agua,  se  le  pusso  San  Antonio,  aqui  se  descansso  un 
dia  para  reforzar  la  cavallada  de  los  dos  dias  malos  antecedentes. 

El  17.  handuvimos  algo  mas  de  tres  horas  .  .  .  fue 
bueno  la  maior  parte  hubo  abundancia  de  agua,  solo  si  que 
era  caliente,  y  dexada  enfriar  que  se  conseguia  a  poco  rate  la 
experimentamos  mui  buena. 
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The  5th,  we  proceeded  for  two  hours  and  a  half  Here  a 
water-hole  was  dug  and  there  was  almost  no  pasture. 

The  6th,  we  proceeded  for  six  hours  and  a  half-  there  werP 
many  agaves  along  the  road.    We  halted  at  a  vei^  ikrge  nooTof 

for  the  entire  year-where  there  was  much  good  lanT  f or 
sowing  We  saw  many  signs  of  natives  and  some  of  the  peol 
themselves.  We  rested  here  for  two  days  and  saw  an  end£ 
number  of  antelopes,  hares,  and  rabbits. 

The  9th,  we  proceeded  for  about  three  hours  and  a  half  on  a 
good  road;  we  halted  in  a  gully  where  there  was  much  pasture 
and  water,  many  trees  and  much  land  for  sowing  ^ 

The  10th,  we  proceeded  for  five  hours  and  a  half-  the  entire 
road  was  over  very  steep  hills.  We  halted  in  a  veiy  ari  ^ 
where  there  was  much  pasture  and  some  water  f or^the  LmX 
I  The  nth,  we  proceeded  for  about  four  hours  and  a  half-  the 
en  re  way  was  perfectly  level  ground  and  without  stoni     We 

l^d       gully  we  saw  cottonwood  trees;  there  was  much  good 

«n7^'  ^^*^',r  P''*^^^*^^'^  f""-  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  up 
Sit  hill.    Here  there  was  no  water,  neither  for  man  nor 

The  13th,  we  proceeded  for  about  three  hours  and  a  half  over 
a  wmdmg  road  with  very  steep  ascents  and  descents.     Watlr- 

'^\Tr  .^"^'  ^^*  ^^'''  ^«^  ^at^'-  «°»y  for  the  men. 

The  14th,  we  proceeded  for  about  three  hours  and  a  half;  part 
of  the  way  we  had  good  ground  and  part  of  the  way  hills.  We 
halted  m  a  wide  gully  where  there  were  several  springs  This 
place,  from  appearances,  I  regard  as  excellent  and  very  suitable 
for  a  mission  because  of  the  facilities  for  raising  grain  and 
obtaining  water.  We  named  it  San  Antonio.  Here  ie  rested  for 
one  daylqu  two  daysjto  allow  the  animals  to  recover[from  the 
effects]  of  the  two  preceding  hard  days. 

The  17th,  we  proceeded  for  a  little  more  than  three  hours 
^  •  •  tl»«  f  eater  part  of  the  way  was  good.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  water  only  it  was  rather  warm  but,  on  being  left 
to  cool,  which  took  but  a  short  time,  we  found  it  very  good 
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El  18.  handuvimos  quatro  horas  de  malisimo  camino,  para- 
mos sin  agua  alguna;  ni  modo  de  facilitarla. 

El  19.  handuvimos  como  tres  horas,  y  media  el  camino  fue 
bastante  bueno,  paramos  sin  agua,  y  reconociendo  el  terreno 
solo  pudimos  facilitar  a  fuerza  de  travajo  un  batequi,  pasto 
huvo  medianamente. 

El  20  handuvimos  seis  horas  paramos  a  dos  leguas  de  dis- 
tancia  de  la  playa,  sin  agua,  ni  para  gente,  ni  eavallerias,  el 
camino  fue  la  mitad  de  subidas,  y  baxadas,  y  lo  restante  un 
plan  montuoso. 

El  21  handuvimos  quatro  horas  de  buen  camino  a  la  vista 
del  mar,  paramos  en  un  arroyo  de  mucha  agua  y  pasto,  aqui 
descanso  un  dia  la  expediccion ;  en  este  intermedio  acudieron 
algunos  gentiles,  y  uno  de  ellos  dio  senas  haver  cruzado  otras 
gentes  adelante  haciendo  senas  que  a  los  doce  dias  Uegariamos 
donde  estas  estaban  paradas  viviendo  en  cassas,  y  que  alii  ha  via 
otras  gentes  lo  que  sirvio  de  consuelo,  entendiendo  asi  por  el 
capitan^^  como  por  que  estarian  alii  los  barcos  en  este  parage 
observamos  haver  dos  islas;  es  una  ensenada  grande  con  las 
senas  que^^  da  Cabrera  Bueno  de  la  ensenada  de  Todos  Santos. 

El  23.  caminamos  quatro  horas  de  buen  camino  tubimos  ba- 
stante agua,  y  pasto,  paramos  frente  de  una  rancheria  mui 
grande  de  gentiles,  los  que  acudieron  immediatamente  al  reaP^ 
nos  regalaron  con  pescado,  y  les  correspondimos.^^ 

El  24  caminamos  como  cinco  horas,  a  la  salida  tuvimos  que 
subir  una  cuesta  mui  grande,  y  empinada,  y  lo  restante  buen 
camino,  salio  una  rancheria  a  acompanarnos^*  hasta  el  aguage, 
y  serian  como  unos  veinte  y  cinco  gentiles,  y  paramos  en  un 
buen  arroyo  de  mucho  pasto,  y  agua. 

El  25  handuvimos  cinco  horas  buen  camino,  a  excepcion  de 
la  baxada  del  arroyo  que  era  malissima,  en  donde  paramos  con 
mucho  pasto,  agua  y  arboleda,  y  un  grande  estero  de  agua  dulce. 

El  26  handubimos  cinco  horas  por  una  suvida  mui  empinada 
lo  restante  del  camino  bueno,  a  excepzion^^  de  la  baxada  para 
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The  18th,  we  proceeded  for  four  hours  on  a  very  bad  road 
We  hated  without  having  any  water  nor  the  meansi  oMaLt 

Ihe  19th,  we  proceeded  for  about  three  hours  and  a  half-  the 
road  was  fairly  good.    We  halted  where  there  was  no  water  and 

■  The  2^th  1         ^"f'^'- *^^--«  ^0^  "moderately  good  pasture. 

■  The  20th,  we  proceeded  for  six  hours.  We  halted  at  a  distance 

ilughatodedpra^r^  ^"^  ^°^  ^"'  -'  *^«  — ^"d- 
The  21st,  we  proceeded  for  four  hour«  on  a  good  road  in  sieht 
of  the  ocean.    We  halted  in  a  gully  where  there  was  muc^wS 
and  p^ture.    Here  the  expedition  rested  for  one  day.    During 

made  signs  that  he  had  come  across  other  people  ahead fof  usl 
indicating  that  in  twelve  days  we  would  re^ach  the  pTac  ethe^ 

stmiolr  r'  Tr  "^'°^  ^"  ^""-'  --i  thatVere  wer 

IstiU]  other  people  m  that  place.    This  served  to  cheer  us  as  we 

hus  understood  from  the  chief  that  the  ships  w7re  thTre     7n 

ay  wlrthT/l'^ri*  ^'^^^  -^'^  *-  island!  1  is  a  larg: 
Sol  s'a^Ss.'"'""'^  ''"''  ^^"^^'•^  ^--  ^'^  ^-  the  bay  ^f 

sumltftlTiTi'u^r  w:  hTr  ^  '-^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^ 

Tr.^,o        -n  ?  pasture.     We  halted  opposite  a  verv  lar^e 

amp    tle^madf  ^'^  "'^'''^^^^  ''"'"^^''*«'^  ^^  *<>     ' 

had  to'enmH'^  ^T"'"  'r  '^°"*  ^^'  ^"'^'^^  ^t  the  outset  we 
had  to  chmb  a  very  large  and  steep  hill,  but  the  remainder  of  the 

tTentrfiirl-  ^'^  ^'^'^•''^^^^^  ''  '  -"^^«'  --"-S  ab  u 
ZTlJl  ''';  '^•'•'"'"P^^^^'i  ««  as  far  as  the  watering-place 
We  haUed  m  a  pleasant  gully  where  there  was  much  pasture 

iofSVr  r"""t^  'u  ^''  ^'"^^  °°  ^  8«°<i  ^a'i  ^ith  the 
we  T!h  ,,  rJ  f '°*  ^°  ^^'  ^^^y  ^hich  was  very  bad.  Here 
we  halted[hav,ng]much  pasture  and  water,  and  many  trees 

ZZt""  '°  '^*'°''^^  ^^^°°°  °f  f r««h  water.  "^ 

the  reLfndVo7tbr''.'  '"  '^^  *"""  "^^  '  ^^^  «teep  slope; 
remainder  of  the  road  was  good,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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entrar  en  el  arroyo  de  bastante  agua  pasto,  y  arboleda;  aqui 
acudieron  dos  rancherias  de  gentiles  que  serian  come  unos  cin- 

cuenta.  .  ««  i       i 

El  27  handuvimos  siete  horas  quasi  siempre««  por  la  playa, 

haviendo  encontrado  en  esta  Jornada  siete  rancherias,  paramos 

en  un  arroyo  de  mucho  pasto,  agua,  y  arboleda,  acudieron  al 

instante  dos  rancherias    .    .     .     ,  y  es  de  notar  son  tan  summa- 

mente  interessados  que  importunavan  los  gentiles  para  que  ad- 

mittiessen  las  mugeres  que  presentavan  como  les  dieren  cosa  de 

ropa  que  de  comida  nada  querian :  aqui  se  descanso  un  dia. 

El  29.  handuvimos  como  tres  horas  por  la  orilla  del  mar, 

aqui  se  hizo  un  batequi  para  la  gente,  acudieron  diferentes  gen- 

tiles  en  el  reaP^ 

El  30  handubimos  como  quatro  horas  por  la  orilla  del  mar 
paramos  en  la  punta  de  la  marina  del  Puerto  de  San  Diego. 

El  1°  de  Julio  caminamos  cinco  horas  avistados^^  al  puerto, 
este  dia  Uegamos  al  reaP«  de  San  Diego,  donde  hallamos  al 
Capitan  Don*^  Fernando  de  Ribera,  y  su  tropa,  y  en  el  puerto 
dado  fondo  el  San  Carlos,  y  el  paquebot  el  Principe:  la  tropa 
de  voluntarios  en  tierra,  los  mas  en  cama,  de  la  tripulacion  de 
marina  quedava  uno,  u  otro  marinero,  y  especialmente  en  San 
Carlos  havia  muerto  casi  toda  la  gente,  cuia  imposivilidad  les 
tenia  en  suspenssion,  aqui  nos  detuvimos  hasta  el  dia  14  del 
mismo,  tanto  para  descargar  los  efectos  de  las  missiones,  como 
para  acudir  a  otras  disposiciones  para  poner  en  practica  nuestra 
marcha.    Viendo  que  ya  yban  cayendo  al     .     .     .     marchar  lo 
mas  prompto  que  pude,  y  por  aconsexar  tamvien*^  Don*^  Pedro 
Pratt  que  el  mexor  remedio  era  mudar  de  temperamento,  me 
lleve  seis  voluntarios  con  su  Theniente"  Don**  Pedro  Fages,  y  el 
Ingeniero  Don*^  Miguel  Costanzo  que  tamvien  estavan  malos; 
andubimos  tres  horas,  mucho  pasto,  pero  sin  agua  para  personas 

ni  cavallerias. 

El  15.  handubimos  cinco  horas,  buen  camino,  paramos  en 
un  arroyo  de  bastante  pasto,  y  agua. 

El  16.  handuvimos  quatro  horas  buen  camino  se  encontro 
en  dicha*^  Jornada  dos  rancherias  de  gentiles*^  que  serian  como 
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descent  necessary  to  enter  the  gully  where  there  was  sufficient 
water  and  pasture,  and  many  trees.  Here  there  came  [to  the 
camp  the  inhabitants  of]  two  villages  consisting  of  about  fifty 
natives. 

The  27th,  we  proceeded  for  seven  hours,  almost  continually 
along  the  seashore,  having  come  upon  seven  villages  during 
this  day's  march.  We  halted  in  a  gully  where  there  was  much 
pasture  and  water,  and  many  trees.  There  came  immediately  [to 
Jthe  camp  the  inhabitants  of]  two  villages  .  .  .  ,  and  it  is 
teworthy  that  the  natives  are  so  intensely  sordid  that  they 
iportuned  us  to  receive  their  women  whom  they  offered  so  that 
liey  might  be  given  articles  of  clothing  as  they  did  not  wish  for 
ything  to  eat.  Here  we  rested  for  one  day. 
The  29th,  we  proceeded  for  about  three  hours  along  the  beach. 
Here  a  water-hole  was  dug  for  the  men.  A  few  natives  came  to 
the  camp. 

The  30th,  we  proceeded  for  about  four  hours  along  the  beach. 
We  halted  on  the  neck  of  land  of  the  Port  of  San  Diego. 

The  1st  of  July,  we  travelled  for  five  hours  in  sight  of  the 
port.  This  day,  we  arrived  at  the  camp  at  San  Diego,  where  we 
found  Captain  Fernando  de  Rivera  and  his  men  and,  in  the  port, 
[we  found]  anchored  the  San  Carlos  and  the  packet  El  Principe 
■jor  San  Antonio.]  The  greater  number  of  the  land-volunteers 
ere  sick ;  of  the  naval  force  there  remained  only  a  few  sailors, 
id  in  particular  on  the  San  Carlos  nearly  all  the  men  had  died. 
|his  predicament  left  them  undecided  [what  to  do].  Here  we 
imained  until  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  both  to  unload  the 
Tects  belonging  to  the  missions  and  to  make  other  arrangements 
[b  carry  out  our  march.  Seeing  that  there  was  already  falling 
...  to  march  as  soon  as  possible.  And,  because  Don  Pedro 
Pratt  advised  further  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  a  change  of 
climate,  I  took  with  me  six  volunteers  with  their  lieutenant,  Don 
Pedro  Fages,  and  the  engineer,  Don  Miguel  Costanso,  who  also 
were  sick.  We  proceeded  for  three  hours.  Much  pasture,  but  no 
water  for  man  or  beast. 
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that  the  Pericfi  tongue  was  spoke^n  fifty 
,  leagues  north  of  Cape  San  Lucas.  They 
lived  in  small  tribes,  and  the  most  noted 
of  these  were  the  Coras,  once  known  as 
Edties  to  the  inhabitants  of  Loreto.  Some 
writers  classed  them  as  Waikuru,  and  as 
the  name  Cora  may  be  identical  with  kuru 
in  Waikuru,  it  is  quite  possible  that  all 
or  most  of  the  Pericties  spoke  Waikuru. 
Nothing  of  their  language  has  reached  us 
except  the  names  of  seven  Pericu  deities 
and  a  few  local  names  (in  Venegas,  Gilij), 
all  of  which  have  a  musical  and  vocalic 
sound. 

Farther  north,  between  23°  30'  and  26° 
lat.,  lived,  or  still  live,  the  Waikuru  In- 
dians in  small  scattering  bands.  The  more 
important  of  their  tribal  bodies  were,  from 
the  names  of  their  dialects,  Loretano,  Cora, 
Uchitie,  Aripe  (Hervas).  The  Laimon, 
the  ^  gente  del  adentro, '  spoke  the  dialect 
in  use  around  the  Loreto  mission.  About 
eighty  words  of  their  language  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  contained  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  church  literature,  which  so  far 
as  they  go  show  no  affinity  of  decided  char- 
acter with  the  Yuman  dialects  spoken  north 
of  their  settlements  and  on  the  mainland. 
The  language  is  vocalic  and  sounds  agree- 
ably, but  differs  entirely  in  phonology, 
words,  and  grammar  from  Yuma,  and  has 
to  be  set  down  as  a  family  by  itself. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia are  settled  a  number  of  tribes  with 
affinities  heretofore  subject  to  doubt,  as  the 
Guayma  and  Upanguayma,  the  Salineros, 
and  the  Cocomaques ;  also  the  Tepoka, 
who  live  opposite  the  large  Island  of  Ti- 
buron.  They  are  grouped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Seri,  a  wild  and  indomitable  people 
who  live  partly  in  mainland  Sonora  and 
partly  on  their  old  home,  Tiburon  Island, 
frequently  changing  their  abodes.  At 
greater  distances  from  the  Seri  dwell  the 
Lower  Pimas,  the  Papagos,  also  the  nearly 
extinct  Opatas. 


From  ancient  reports  we  gather  the  no- 
tice that  the  Tepokas  and  Salineros  speak 
Seri,  from  Orozco  y  Berra  that  Cocomaques 
speak  Guayma  or  a  dialect  of  it,  and  from 
Alphonse  L.  Pinart,  who  traveled  there  in 
1879,  that  the  Guayma  then  spoke  a  dialect 
of  the  Lower  Pima. 

The  vocabulary  of  Seri  obtained  by  A. 
L.  Pinart  shows  many  accumulations  of 
consonants,  some  of  them  difficult  for  us  to 
pronounce,  and  occurring  mainly  at  the  end 
of  the  vocables.  In  his  collection  the  words 
seldom  end  in  vowels,  but  in  McGee's  there 
are  as  many  vowels  as  consonants  in  final 
sounds.  Pinart  found  the  utterance  gut- 
tural, and  compares  it  in  this  respect  with 
the  Santa  Barbara  or  Chumashan  dialects 
of  the  State  of  California.  The  guttural, 
lingual  and  labial  articulation  is  prominent 
over  the  other  classes  of  consonants. 

As  to  the  grammatic  part  of  Seri  speech, 
we  record  some  prefixes  and  a  number  of 
suffixes  in  nouns  and  verbs,  but  since  every 
collector  writes  them  differently,  we  know 
little   about  their  pronunciation   and   less 
still    about    their    function.      Suffixes    of 
common  occurrence  are  -em,  -/o,  -1/,  -ok 
(or  -mok),  -st,  mostly  appended  to  nouns. 
For  the  Cochimi,  some  inflections  of  the 
verb  and  other  grammatic  elements  were 
transmitted,    but   for    Seri    and   Waikuru 
these  are  absolutely  wanting  for  the  pres- 
ent, for  all  that  we  have  is  mere  words.     A 
close  study  of   the  compound  words  may 
ultimately  disclose  case-forms  in  the  noun 
and  personal  inflection  in  the  verb,  but  as 
we  have  no  texts  of  Seri,  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  will  aid  us  much  in  bringing  on  a  re- 
sult.    Mr.  Hewitt   has   made  a  fair   com- 
mencement in  analyzing  etymologically  the 
numerals  and  other  terms.     Comparing  the 
vocables  is,  therefore,  the  only  means  left 
to  us  at  present  to  solve  the  question  of  af- 
finity of  Seri  with   the   neighboring  lan- 
guages.    The  terms  in  which  affinity  with 
Yuman  dialects  is  most  probable,  are : 
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Seri :  avat,  ^v't — blood;  hwat  in  Yava- 
pai, 
hdmt,  amt,  ampte — earth,  soil ;  amat  in 

Cuchan. 
ehe — tree,  bush ;  e — i  in  Cuchan. 
apis — tobacco;  opi  in  Cocopa. 
kakolx — large ;  kaok6 — o  in  Cochimi. 
ax,  ache,  ahj — water ;  aha  in  Yavapai, 
and  frequent  in  North  American  lan- 
guages as  ax,  aha,  etc. 
A  few  more  correspondences  of  this  sort, 
especially  expressing  parts  of  the  human 
and  animal  bodies,  are  found,  but  they  are 
too  weak  in  numbers  and  quality  to  prove 
anything  against  the  overwhelming  number 
of  terms  that  show  absolute  disparity  in 
Yuman  dialects  compared  with  Seri.     The 
terminals  of  Yuma  are  more  typically  vo- 
calic than  those  of  Seri. 

The  possibility  of  Seri  being  of  the  same 
kin  as  the  Nahuatl  dialects  spoken  around 
it  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  viz,  the  Pima, 
Papago,  and  Opata,  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  noted  Americanist,  Professor 
J.  E.  Buschmann,  member  Koyal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1854).  The  result 
was  that  no  radical  affinity  existed  between 
the  two  groups. 

At  present  the  chances  stand  entirely 
against  genealogical  affinity  of  Seri  with 
Yuma ;  but  a  final  verdict  can  be  rendered 
only  after  expert  linguists  have  examined 
that  language  on  the  spot  and  obtained  a 
lexicon  and  ethnographic  texts  in  a  way 
that  will  prove  absolutely  correct  in  their 
phonetics.  A.  S.  Gatschet. 


ON   THE   INFLECTION   OF    THE   ANGLE    OF 
THE  JAW  IN  THE  MARSUPIALIA."^ 

The  posterior  part  of  the  jaw  in  the  Mar- 
supialia  has  been  long  recognized  as  peculiar 
in  that  the  angle,  instead  of  projecting  ver- 
tically downwards,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 

*  Preliminary  paper  read  before  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  New  York, 
June,  1900. 


the  Mammalia,  is  bent  abruptly  inwards  so 
as  to  produce  a  horizontal  shelf,  thus  giving 
the  jaw,  when  viewed  from  the  outside,  the 
appearance  of  lacking  an  angle  entirely,  its 
arcuate  lower  border  passing  directly  into 
the  articular  condyle. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  this  condition,  the  writer  has  examined 
various  mammalian  jaws  and  also  dissec- 
tions and  serial  sections  through  the  heads 
of  the  common  opossum  (^Didelphys  mare- 
supialis)  and  the  pouch  young  of  the  wallaby 
{Macropus  sp.).  i 

The  opossum  shows  ijhe  following  ana- 
tomical relations.  The  whole  outer  surface 
of  the  inflected  angle  ip  occupied  by  the 
outer  fasciculus  of  the  masseteric  muscle, 
the  entire  inner  surface  by  the  pterygoideus 
internus.  Both  of  these  muscles  are  power- 
fully developed,  while  the  pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus  is  much  reduced.  The  latter  muscle 
is  attached  above  the  inflected  angle.  The 
inflection  introduces  three  peculiar  feat- 
ures: It  increases  abundantly  the  insertion 
area  of  the  masseter  and  pterygoideus  in- 
ternus ;  It  places  the  latter  muscle  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lateral  traction  of  the  masseter 
on  a  weak  symphysis  ;  it  renders  the  line 
of  traction  of  the  pterygoideus  internus 
vertical,  so  that  with  a  reduction  of  the 
pterygoideus  externus  there  is  scarcely  any 
provision  for  transverse  muscular  motion 
and  so  for  a  sectorial  or  a  grinding  action  of 
the  teeth.  Of  these  peculiarities  the  last  is 
probably  the  only  one  of  primary  signifi- 
cance. It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  usual 
condition  in  placental  types. 

Sections  through  the  head  of  the  develop- 
ing wallaby  show  the  cavity  of  inflection  to 
be  occupied  by  Meckel's  cartilage.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  inflection  has 
originated  by  the  disappearance  of  bony 
elements  on  the  inside  of  the  jaw  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Meckel's  cartilage.  The 
inflected  portion  represents  primarily  not  an 
angle  J  but  a  part  of  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw. 
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This  action  of  platinum  depends  on  its 
fineness  of  subdivision,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it  of  uniform  quality  in  this  re- 
spect has  hitherto  prevented  the  extension 
of  experiments  to  the  quantitative  stage. 
Recently,  however,  Bredig  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  colloidal  solution  of  metallic 
platinum  by  volatilizing  the  metal  in  an 
electric  arc  under  water.*  In  this  form  the 
metal  exposes  an  enormous  surface,  and  is 
capable  of  being  measured  vol u metrically, 
and  the  introduction  of  quantitative  experi- 
ments is  now  possible.  As  little  as  one 
gram-atom  f  of  colloidal  platinum  difi'used 
through  seventy  million  liters  of  water 
shows  a  perceptible  action  on  more  than  a 
million  times  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. What  I  wish  to  point  out  as  especi- 
ally interesting  in  the  work  of  Bredig  and 
von  Berneck  is  this:  they  find  that  relatively 
minute  portions  of  certain  substances  are 
able  to  inhibit  the  action  of  the  platinum, 
and  that  these  are  substances  which  exert 
a  markedly  poisonous  effect  on  the  living 
cell  and  on  enzymes.  1/345,000  gram 
molecule  per  liter  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
already  exerts  a  strongly  restraining  action, 
1/1000  gram  molecule  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
per  liter  stops  it  entirel}^,  and  much  less  is 
able  to  retard  it  greatly.  Carbon  disulphide 
and  mercuric  chloride  show  a  similar  be- 
havior. All  of  these  substances  are  power- 
ful poisons,  and  Bredig  uses  the  very  ex- 
pressive word  ^  poisoning '  with  reference 
to  their  restraining  action  on  the  platinum ; 
the  platinum  is  *  poisoned  '  by  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Here  we  have  a  complete  parallel 
with  what  is  observed  in  the  organism,  and 
the  parallel  suggests  a  similar  cause.  The 
platinum  acts  towards  hydrogen  peroxide 
as  a  toxine,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  as  an 
antitoxine;  or  conversely,  the  metal  may  be 
compared  with  a  natural  ferment,  the  acid 
to  a  toxine  which  inhibits  its  action.     It  is 

*Z€it.  Physik.  Chmie,,  31.  271. 
f  193  grams. 


not  impossible  that  such  studies,  conducted 
with  purely  inorganic  bodies,  may  help  to 
throw  definite  light  on  the  nature  of  im- 
munity. At  least  we  may  hope  that  the 
study  of  catalysis,  using  simple  substances 
under  conditions  admitting  of  exact  meas- 
urement, will  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
deepest  problems  of  physiology  and  dispel 
the  ignorance  which  hides  itself  under  the 
name  of  vitalism. 

Time  is  wanting  to  consider  at  any 
length  the  newer  relations  of  organic  chem- 
istry to  the  theory  of  valency,  especially  in- 
teresting among  which  is  the  attempt  of 
Werner  to  show  that  the  supposed  constant 
tetra valency  of  carbon  is  simply  a  partic- 
ular phase  of  a  general  law  of  combination 
which  does  not  come  under  the  current 
valence  doctrine.  I  may  mention  also  that 
Nef  regards  many  peculiar  reactions  as  due 
to  the  existence  of  a  bivalent  condition  of 
carbon,  which  we  have  hitherto  recognized 
only  in  carbon  monoxide.  So  important, 
indeed,  is  bivalent  carbon,  according  to  this 
savant,  that  he  expresses  the  conviction 
'Hhat  in  the  chemistry  of  methylene  is  to 
be  found  a  future  exact  scientific  physiology 
and  medicine  and  perhaps  an  explanation 
of  the  vital  processes."*  If  this  be  true, 
physiological  chemists  cannot  be  too  prompt 
in  abandoning  all  other  investigations  for 
the  study  of  bivalent  carbon. 

I  have  alluded  to  but  a  few  features  of 
the  more  recent  progress  of  organic  chem- 
istry, and  pointed  out  some  of  its  newer 
tendencies.  Slow  as  this  revival  is,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  trend  is  away 
from  a  too  narrow  contemplation  of  the 
formula  as  a  final  end  of  study,  and  towards 
the  deeper  consideration  of  nature  as  the 
manifestation  of  energy.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  continuity  of  all  classes 
of  chemical  phenomena  will  be  more  and 
more  recognized.  Within  a  few  years  we 
have  seen  a  new  kind  of  chemistry  come 

*Liebig's  Annalen,  298.  374. 
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into  the  field   of   view,   narrowly    called 
physical    chemistry,    but    more    properly 
designated    as    general  chemistry,  because 
its  principles   do    not  lie  apart,   but   are 
the  substratum   of   all  chemical  phenom- 
ena,  and  it    is    by   the   reaction    of   this 
on   the  special  provinces   that  their   true 
progress  will  be  maintained.      Who  shall 
share  the  honor  of   contributing  to   this 
progress  ?     Who  shall  remain  behind  pon- 
dering over  antiquated  problems  ?    Let  me 
recall  to  your  minds  the  tenacity  with  which 
Priestley  held  to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston, 
the  persistence  with  which  Berzelius  fought 
the  theory   of  substitution,  the   satire  of 
Liebig  on  the  discovery  of  the  yeast  plant, 
and  the  sneers  with  which  Kolbe  greeted 
the   first    announcement    of  the   laws    of 
stereochemistry.     There   are   not  wanting 
to-day  those  who  take  a  similar  position 
towards  the  newer  principles  and  theories 
of  general  chemistry.     Some  of  u$  are  com- 
paratively young,  and   in   sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  if  the;  genius  of 
Berzelius  and  Kolbe  did  not  present  their 
finally  calling  on  the  stream  of  progress  to 
stop,  how  much  more  likely  are  we,  as  we 
grow  older,  to  be  found  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion if  we  once  begin  to  yield  to  the  spirit 
of  indifference  to  that  which  does  not  most 
intimately  concern  us.     As  the  truly  scien- 
tific man  is  not  he  who  limits  his  interest 
to  a  single  province,  but  rather  he  who  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  rational  comprehension  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  so  he  only  is  truly  a 
chemist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  all  branches  of 
chemical  investigation  and  with  all  prog- 
ress, and  who  does  not  merely  admit,  with 
benevolent  ignorance,  but  actually  feels  and 
sees  that  physical,  inorganic,  organic  and 
physiological  chemistry  are  not  separate, 
but  continuous  with  each  other  and  with 
all  nature.     It  is  not  enough  that  we  oc- 
cupy ourselves  assiduously  with  researches 
in  our  chosen  but  often  narrow  field,  if  by 


much  peering  through  the  microscope  of 
science  we  become  myopic  towards  nature 
in  general.  We  must,  to  use  Kolbe's  ex- 
pression, frequently  mount  our  Pegasus  and 
soar  to  the  heights  of  the  scientific  Par- 
nassus. It  is  not  the  men  who  spend  their 
lives  in  studying  single  groups  of  com- 
pounds or  single  phenomena,  with  interest 
in  nought  else,  but  those  like  van't  Hofi*, 
Ostwald,  Fischer,  and  Hantzsch,  who  keep 
their  minds  open  to  light  from  all  sources 
not  the  conservatives,  but  the  radicals,  who 
are  lifting  organic  chemistry  above  the  old 
fashioned  and  still  fashionable  structurism, 
and  bringing  about  what  I  have  called  its 
revival, 

H.  N.  Stokes. 


THE     WAIKUBU,     SEEI    AND     YUMA    LAN- 
GUAGES. 

The  area  of  the  tribes  of  the  Yuman 
family  was  visited  and  crossed  in  the  earli- 
est epoch  of  American  exploration.  These 
Indians  became  known  through  their  large 
numbers  and  the  fine  exterior  of  their 
bodies,  but  chiefly  through  their  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  white  man's  progress. 
Scientific  exploration  of  their  country,  set- 
tlements and  languages  began  about  1850 
on  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Eivers.  The 
area  inhabited  by  them  soon  appeared  to  be 
largely  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  for  from  San  Luis  Key,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  their  territorial  boundary 
extended  south  of  the  Shoshonean  family 
to  the  Ton  to  Basin,  included  the  Maricopas 
on  the  Gila  Eiver  down  to  the  Cocopa 
country,  and  thence  again  ran  to  the  ocean. 

Jesuit  missionaries  began  working  in  the 
peninsula  of  California  about  1697,  but 
never  met  with  cordial  receptivity  among 
the  natives.  At  the  southern  extremity 
dwelt  the  Peric6  Indians  ;  they  lived,  says 
Venegas,  from  Cape  San  Lucas  northward, 
beyond  the  harbor  of  La  Paz ;  for  Padre 
Miguel  del  Barco,  who  wrote  in  1783,  says 


...  »,< 

-  »^3 
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The  children  of  the  California  peninsula 
'         stand  and  walk  before  they  are  a  year  old. 
When  they  are  born  they  are  cradled  in  the 
shell  of  a  turtle  or  on  the  ground.    As  soon  ;      _ 

as  the  child  is  a  few  months  old,  the  mother 
places  it  perfectly  naked  astraddle  on  her 
shoulders,  its  legs  hanging  down  on  both 
sides  in  front.  In  this  guise  the  mother  roves 
\  about  all  day,  exposing  her  helpless  charge 
to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  chilly  winds 
that  sweep  over  the  inhospitable  country,  t  ' 

■.  '  ■^-  JpM^  •  ft-**  .,...,_•■  ....,-,,■.■  ,'  ■  -  '•■  \' 

'-^  .,  V         -  ,■,..., 

t  Cradle  of  Turtle-shell,  Low.  Cal.  luds.,  1773.     Baegert,  iu  Smitbsoniau  Kep.,  1863,  ^ 
p.  362. 
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Foif  D  Ashman  Cari»enter 

United  States  Weather  Bureau 

San  Diego,  California 


February  27th,  1908. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 

Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

My  dear  Sir: 

1  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant 
relative  to  some  photographs  of  mine 
of  the  San  Pedro  Martir  natives  and 
take  pleasure  in  inclosing  some 
prints*   The  tatoo  markings  do 
not  show  in  the  pictures.   My 
notes, made  on  the  date  the  picture 

was  made  read 

"Chief, aged  110  years, 6ft 

2  inches  in  heightiTatooed  in  red 
other  memhers  of  the  trihe  in 

black. '^     Aug.  16, 1903. 


't 


' 


The  ot'ier  picture  shows  the  very  hold 
profile  of  the  Indians  and  represents  in  some 
degree  their  fierce  and  independent  attitude. 
We  found  that  firearms  were  almost  unknown , -they 
depended  almost  entirely  on  their  skill  with 
massive  hows  and  long  reed  arrows  tipped  with 
greasewood  points  for  rahhitSjand  quartz  heads 
for  deer.   They  were  expert  in  utilizing  the 
mescal  fihre  hut  deficient  in  any  kind  of  hasket 


-•isr.----.. 


work.   Their^palm  that  cued  huts  v/ere  neat  and 
the  village  was  laid  otfrjwith  regularity.   What 
impressed  me  most  of  aMwas  their  respect  for  the 


aged  memhers  of  their 


If  I  can  he  of 
please  command  me. 


er  asnistance.  Doctor, 


Yours  very  sincerely. 


9 


^  inolosures 


r 


FOHD  ASHMAK  CARPENTER 

United  States  Weather  Bureau 
San  Diego,  California 


March  2l8t,  1908 

3t   C.  Hart  Merriam, 

Director  TI.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
Washington,  !)•  G, 

My  dear  Doctor  I«lerriam: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the 
15th  referring  again  to  the  tatooing 
of  the  natives  near  the  "base  of  the 
San  i'edro  Martyr  Mountains  and  v^ould 
reply  as  follows  to  your  questions: 

l.As  far  as  I  can  re- 
memher  the  tatooing  on  the  chief  was 
on  the  chest ^aiid  in  the  middle, 

2.  The  design  was  not 
especially  striking  or  unique  or  I 

should  have  noted  it. 

3.  As  far  as  I  can  reraem- 

her  there  was  no  tatooing  on  the  face  of 
the  males.   The  females  of  the  tribe 

had  the  usual  vertical  marks  similar  to 

the  stripes  comaon  on  the  Washoes  of 


and  the  lower  types  here  in  California. 

4.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  trihe  has  a  name,  "but  I  think  that 
they  tear  a  close  resemtlence  to  the  Seris 

5.  They  did  not  understand 
Spanish,  conversation  was  carried  on  thru 

a  half-hreed  Mexican,  ve^^black,  "Francisco" 

"by  name .  // 

+ 
Mr  North,  brother  of  H.H.l!orth,the 
U.S. Immigration  Commissioner  for  California, 
Appraisers  Building, San  Francisco,   California 
recently  returned  from  a  long  trip  into  that 
region,   and  the   Comraissioner  was  a  guest    of 
mine  here  recently  and  mentioned  several  of 
the  details  of  thisNt^be  as  called  forth 
by  your  letter.        I  |wm!M4s8Uggest  that  you 
write  to  the  Commissioner  araking  that  he 
forward  your  enquiry 

Very  t<rtily  yours, 
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(279)  He  related,  furthermore,  how  they  had  then 
gone  on  to  San  Joseph.  But  here  someone  had  warned 
the  father  of  what  had  happened  in  Santiago  and  urged 
him  to  take  a  mule  and  make  his  escape.  But  whether 
the  venerable  Father  Nicolas  Tamaral  did  not  believe 
this  or  believed  that  flight  was  neither  safe  nor  expedient, 
or  because  he  did  not  have  time  for  such  a  move,  he 
failed  to  leave.  On  the  third  the  rebels  arrived  at  the 
mission  and  did  to  the  venerable  father  what  they  had 
already  done  to  the  apostolic  Father  Lorenzo.  First 
rebels  from  Mission  Santiago  seized  him,  then  others 
whom  the  father  had  especially  cherished  and  favored 
followed  and,  with  thrusts,  blows,  and  wounds,  crowned 
him  martyr.^'  His  holy  body  was  then  burned  while  the 
rebels  divided  what  spoils  were  to  be  had  at  the  mission. 
The  chief  ringleaders  not  only  took  the  best  of  all  this, 
but  even  carried  oft  his  bones  and  sacred  relics  as  trophies 
of  the  rebellion.  Afterwards  they  murdered  four  boys 
who  had  served  at  the  mission,  one  of  whom  was  from 
Santiago  and  three  from  San  Joseph,  burning  them  as 
they  had  the  blessed  fathers.  Later  they  inflicted  similar 
vengeance  on  the  family  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  San  Joseph  but  whom  the  captain  had  sent  to 
Mexico.  They  committed  twelve  murders  at  the  three 
missions.  Finally  they  killed  all  livestock,  large  and 
small  animals,  burned  the  churches,  ruined  the  houses, 
and  destroyed  what  they  could.  Probably  they  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  to  my  mission  had  I  not  made 
my  escape."'^ 


"^^  Father  Nicolds  Tamaral  had  finished  Mass  and  was  sitting  in  hi« 
room  when  the  natives,  unarmed,  came  in  in  small  groups  asking  him  for 
gifts  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  trinkets.  Without  warning  two  Indians  then 
seized  him  and  dragged  him  outside  where  he  was  killed.  Venegas, 
Empresas  Apostdlicas,  VII,  954. 

■^^The  celebration  of  the  Indians  following  these  events  was  so  pro- 
longed that  Father  Taraval,  forewarned,  had  time  to  escape. 
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THE  NETWORK  OP  MISSIONS  founded  under  the  Dominicans  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  northern  Lower  California 
established  there  a  new  and  distinct  culture  landscape.  These  missions, 
thoughstandingatthevery  doorway  of  Upper  California,  have  remained 
almost  unknown.  A  geographic  analysis  of  them  has  not  heretofore  been 
attempted,  and  history  has  so  greatly  neglected  them  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  last  two  missions  has  been  overlooked  or  questioned.  The  pres- 
ent study,  based  upon  five  years'  field  work  and  such  written  knowledge 
as  is  available,  delineates  this  almost  forgotten  scene  of  activity.  The 
account  is  exact  and  vivid,  and  well  exemplifies  the  virtues  of  that  school 
of  geographical  writing  which  seeks  to  show  human  life  and  effort  in  its 
inevitable  relationship  with  the  natural  environment. 
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THE  STORY  of  the  Franciscan  missions  in  Alta  California  is  so  well 
known  as  to  wear  the  semblance  of  a  fireside  tale.  But  the  story  of  the 
Dominican  missions  to  the  south,  though  not  unknown  in  part  to  a  few 
scholars  in  the  field,  was  a  tale  yet  to  be  told  until  the  present  book  at 
last  made  it  conveniently  available  in  its  entirety.  The  Dominican  Order 
of  Preaching  Friars,  though  never  so  powerful  in  New  Spain  as  the 
Franciscans,  had  nevertheless  a  venerable  background  of  missionary 
experience.  The  very  invention  of  the  mission  system  had  been  made  by 
a  Dominican,  the  Vicar  Pedro  de  Cordova,  about  1512,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  encomienda  system.  But  the  Dominicans  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in 
Baja  California;  they  had  to  battle  against  both  hostile  Indians  and 
hostile  nature,  and  to  suffer  severe  losses  from  disease. 

The  mission  system  of  the  Calif ornias,  starting  from  the  original  foun- 
dation at  Loreto  in  1697,  grew  under  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  until  it 
covered  the  Peninsula  as  far  north  as  Santa  Maria.  In  1768,  Franciscans 
replaced  Jesuits  as  the  directors  of  the  Calif  ornian  establishments.  Their 
first  mission,  San  Fernando  de  Velicata,  merely  extended  by  a  few 
leagues  the  area  conquered  by  their  predecessors,  and  their  second  was 
founded  at  San  Diego,  one  hundred  twenty  leagues  to  the  north,  leaving 
a  wide  gap.  Then,  in  1777,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans,  the  latter  took  over  the  old  Jesuit  missions 
of  Baja  California  and  undertook  to  develop  the  frontier  of  Velicata. 
Filling  in  the  gap,  they  founded  nine  new  missions,  and  maintained 
them  until  the  general  disestablishment.  The  story  of  their  persistence 
against  odds  will  enlist  the  sympathy  of  every  reader,  and  the  author^s 
thoroughness  and  skill  will  arouse  admiration  and  command  respect. 
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TouW^  V  glW-  cc^  <K  cCbs 


^  "THE  PAH-NAR-A-GAT  INDIANS'' 

Tv^hv His t orjr jpf  Jf eyada^  Thompson  &  West,  1881*       &Q^ 

^^  The  Pah>ran>a-gat  Indians  are  a  branch  of  the  Ilts.  family. 

and  derive  their  tribal  appellation  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  water-melon,  which  in  their  language  is  called  MLrTfinra- 
gat  (jiflkf  meaning  water,  and  ran>a-gat.  melon,  or  Tine-grow- 
ing) •  At  the  time  the  prospectors  first  entered  the  country 
occupied  by  them  they  found  this  band  inclined  to  peace,  and 
engaged  after  their  rude  manner  in  tilling  the  soil.  Al- 
though they  raised  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  and  some  corn, 
their  principal  crop  was  the  squash*  A  diminutive  species  of 
sun-flower  was  also  planted  for  the  seeds  it  yielded,  and  some 
water-melons  were  also  to  be  found  in  their  cultivated  patches 
Grass  seed  was  also  largely  used  by  them  as  food*  To  irrigate 
the  land  under  tillage  they  had  constructed  several  ditches, 
which  were  creditable  to  these  primitive  engineers.  Crystal 
Spring,  which  flows  an  estimated  head  of  600  inches  of  water, 
was  the  source  of  supply  for  the  largest  of  these  ditches,  and 
at  its  head  the  canal  was  eight  feet  wide  on  top,  six  feet 
deep,  and  several  miles  in  length.  To  dig  this  they  had  pro- 
cured iron  from  the  abandoned  emigrant  wagons  in  Death  Valley, 
?4iich  they  had  (pa)tiently  cut  and  shaped  and  fastened  with 
strong  twine  upon  wooden  hr.ndles,  to  be  used  for  picks  and 
spades.  As  winter  approached  crops  were  carefully  gathered 
and  cached  for  future  use,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  not  only 
to  live  well  themselves,  but  were  also  prepared  to  trade 
agricultural  products  to  their  mountain  neighbors  who  depended 
for  a  living  upon  the  results  of  the  chase  and  pine  nuts# 
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The  Ash-Utes  were  the  more  constant  dealers  with  the  Pah-ran*> 
a^"gat8>  and  supplied  the  latter  with  much  dried  meat,  buckskins, 
etc*  The  Indians,  however,  soon  traded  off  to  the  whites  the 
land  they  had  tilled,  and  adopted  the  vagabond  life  common  to 
the  race. 

^^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1865  Pahranagat  Mining 
District  was  for  a  time  nearly  deserted,  the  early  locators 
there  having  sought  other  fields*  At  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
about  the  only  white  persons  remaining  there  were  W.  H.  Sales, 
Indian  Agent,  0.  W.  Wendell,  William  Woodman,  Ransom  Brooks, 
S.  S*  Sputt,  Isaac  Borton  and  Doctor  Grub,  The  Indian  Agent 
Sales  had  sometime  previously  promised  the  Muddy  tribe  of  In- 
dians, who  lived  some  distance  south  of  the  mines,  that  he  would 
visit  them  and  dispense  their  annuities,  which  promise  he  failed 
to  fulfill.  This,  with  the  small  number  of  whites  in  the  vicin- 
ity, was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  start  these  untutored  sons 
of  the  desert  upon  the  warpath,  and  every  Muddy  warrior  capable 
of  bearing  arms  became  a  member  of  an  expedition  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  little  colony  of  white  men  at  Pahranagat.  The 


tribe  occupying  the  valley  at  that  time— the  Pah-ran-a-gats— 
were  divided  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  a  chief, 
called  by  the  whites  ^'Butternut,"  and  the  other  by  Chief 
Pah«vitch-ick.  An  Indian,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Mormon 
family  and  who  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ''Buck,^  led  the 
hostile  Muddys.  Reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  Buck 
halted  his  forces  near  the  lake,  and  sent  a  runner  to  the 
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Pah-rfln.a.gflt  oampa  inviting  Butternut  and  ?pb.TitQVinir  to 
a  council  of  war.  The  result  must  hare  been  satisfactory  to 
Buck,  for,  a  few  days  after  that  time,  the  whites  became 
aware  that  something  unusual  was  brewing,  from  the  fact  that 


iS&ia. 


jsn 


the  retinue  of  Agent  Sales  was  a  Meadow  Valley  Indian,  called 
Jack.  Sales  considered  this  man  trustworthy,  and  therefore 
imparted  his  suspicions  that  trouble  might  be  brewing.  Jack 
undertook  to  find  out  the  truth.  LeaTing  the  white  camp  he 
absented  himself  three  days.  Upon  his  return  he  related  to 
Sales  the  state  of  affairs  as  detailed  abore,  and  the  pros- 
pectors were  forewarned.  Not  being  prepared  for  an  extended 
fight,  it  was  thought  best  to  leare  for  some  of  the  outlying 
Mormon  settlements,  and  by  ten  o'clock  of  the  next  day  after 
Jack's  return,  quietly  and  with  as  little  bustle  as  possible, 
the  white  men  broke  camp  at  Logan,  and  at  noon  halted  at 
Crystal.  Thence  they  went  to  Pah -hoc .  reaching  there  at 
eight  o'clock.  So  cautiously  had  they  moved  that  they  did 
not  think  they  were  followed  by  the  allied  Muddys  and  Pah- 


,,  and  therefore  sou^t  repose  in  fancied  security 
from  molestation.  About  midnight  Jack  was  awakened  by  the 
apparent  "too-whoot,  too-whoot"  of  an  owl,  to  which  without 
hesitation  he  returned  an  answering  "too-whoot."  A  few  min- 
utes thereafter  a  dusky  form  app  ared  in  the  gloaming,  and 


•oon  Peri,  a  Pahranagat  sub-chief,  came  stalking  into  camp, 
This  Indian  reported  that  the  Muddys  were  upon  the  trailj 


that  they  were  divided  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  was 
detailed  to  cover  the  spring  at  which  the  party  tbtaintd  wa- 
ter; the  second  to  raid  the  camp,  while  the  third  would  gath- 
er up  and  run  off  the  stock.  Immediately  all  was  bustle  in 
the  camp;  kegs  were  taken  to  the  spring,  filled  with  water 
and  put  in  the  wagons,  of  which  there  were  three.  A  party 
was  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  animals,  and  everything  was 
packed  and  preparations  made  for  defense.  By  the  time  de- 
fensive operations  were  complete  Buck  and  his  band  appeared. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  surprise  the  camp,  a  strategetic 
movement  seemed  to  be  in  order,  for  Buck  and  three  of  his 
men  walked  boldly  in,  as  though  no  mischief  had  been  contem- 
plated. Shortly  after  ten  others  followed.  At  this  rate 
the  eight  iirtiite  men  would  soon  be  overpowered,  and  some  de- 
cisive measure  must  be  taken,  the  irtiites  immediately  covered 
the  thirteen  Indians  with  their  guns,  compelled  Buck  to  order 
them  to  lie  down  in  a  pile  and  to  warn  the  Indians  outside 
of  the  camp  not  to  approach  under  penalty  of  haring  their 
prostrate  companions  shot  dead.  These  vigorous  measures 
checked  the  contemplated  attack,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
night  was  passed  in  guarding  the  prisoners  and  keeping  off 
their  friends*  Buck  in  the  meantime  made  two  attempts  to 
escape,  and  was  once  prevented  "by  Doctor  Grub  and  the  other 
time  by  Ransom  Brooks  from  so  doing.  When  morning  came 
Agent  Sales  gave  the  Indians  what  annuity  goods  he  had,  and 
by  that  and  other  means  they  were  induced  to  take  the  trail 
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and  return  homeward#  After  the  departure  of  Buck  and  hig 
warriors  the  white  men  started  upon  their  journey  to  the  ^ 
settlements,  and  the  next  day  arrired  at  Panaca  without  fur- 
ther trouble. 


^< 


^c 


One  or  two  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents 
aboTe  related,  all  of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  Agent 
Sales,  returned  to  the  mines,  and  with  them  came  many  others, 
attracted  by  reports  of  mineral  wealth. 

'That  same  year,  an  Indian  of  the  Pahranagat  tribe,  named 
Oh-kas .  murdered  a  white  man  named  Geoi^e  Rogers,  to  get 
possession  of  a  fine  horse  which  the  latter  owned.  Another 
Indian  informed  the  whites  of  the  transaction;  the  murderer 
was  caught,  compelled  to  disclose  the  place  where  Rogers* 
body  was  secreted,  and  then  hung. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1866,  a  camp  of  Muddy  Rirer  Indians 
was  made  near  Quints  Caffon,  in  the  Shen^nic^a-rat^  mountains, 
in  the  White  Pine  range.  These  Indians  began  to  steal  and 
run  off  stock  from  Pahranagat >  and  other  places.  Agent  Sales 
being  absent,  the  miners  thought  to  adjust  the  matter  without 
his  assistance,  Mfoich  they  did  in  a  summary  manner.  A  party 
of  six  white  men  was  organized,  and  one  of  the  number,  named 
Hoppin,  was  chosen  Captain.  The  senrices  of  two  friendly 
Pahranagats  were  enlisted,  and  one  evening,  about  dark,  the 
party  left  their  camp  for  the  hunt  on  horseback.  Early  in 
the  morning  after  the  second  night  out,  while  in  Quin's 
Canon,  they  discovered  •'signs^'  of  the  enemy.  Leaving  their 
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horses  in  charge  of  one  d  the  party,  named  N.  H.  Carlow,  the 
others  carefully  reconnoi tared  until  they  located  the  Indian 
camp.  They  then  divided,  two  in  one  squad  and  three  in  the 
other.  The  two  went  directly  towards  the  Indians,  while  the 
three  others  had  cautiously  slipped  around  and  were  approach- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  camp.  The  Indians  seeing  the  two  nhite 
men  approaching  made  fierce  gesticulations,  and  dared  them  to 
fight.  The  three  men  in  the  rear  were  not  seen  by  them  until 
they  had  come  within  twenty  yards  and  delivered  a  well-direct- 
ed volley  from  their  rifles.  There  were  twelve  Indians  in  the 
camp.  After  the  fight  eleven  of  them  lay  dead,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  had  escaped  only  to  die,  for  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
'^  The  number  of  Indians  in  Lincoln  County  in  1870  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Indian  Agent  to  be  1,235.  Since  then  they  have 
fallen  off  rapidly,  and  probably  do  not  at  this  time  number 
more  than  one-half  the  above  figure.  They  are  Pah^^Utes  with 
various  local  tribal  names.  Though  generally  peaceful,  they 
occasionally  commit  depredations.  In  December,  1874,  a  party, 
supposed  to  belong  to  Tem-pah-Ute  Bill's  band  of  Indians,  at- 
tached and  killed  two  white  men  about  seven  miles  from  Hiko. 
The  names  of  the  two  men  killed  were  Peter  Dawson  and  Charles 
Olsen.  Another  man,  named  William  Hannan,  was  at  the  same  time 

shot  and  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  exceped  and  told  the 
story  of  the  murder.  The  settlers  of  Hiko  immediately  gathered 
together,  and  a  scouting  party  went  out  after  the  Indians, 

with  fruitless  results.  On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  the 
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folloifing  appeared  in  one  of  the  Pioche  papers,  orer  the  sig- 
nature of  J.  S.  Hoag,  Under  Sheriff:  M.  Puller,  District 
Judge:  J.  H.  Cassidy  and  Geoiige  Goldthwaite:- 

*^  «The  Indians  hate  killed  eight  persons,  including  one  w)- 
man  and  three  children,  within  the  last  few  days  in  this 
county,  on  the  Muddy  Reserration  and  near  Hiko.  ?fe  haTe  no 
arms  and  no  protection.  We  wish  arms  and  that  the  Indians  he 
punished'.** 


History  of  NeTada.  Thompson  &  West,  1881., 
Oh.  2X1 II,  p.  186-188. 
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PIUTE    BOmiDARIKS 

In  Ool.Warren  Wasacn's  official  report  (Apr. 20,   1862)   of 
Owena  River  hcstilitieis,   ia  the  following: 

%^e  joined  Lt.MoblQ  at  Adobe  usa/lows,  30  miles  from 
Aurora  [SW  of  Walkar  Laka,  >IevJ,   on  the  ni^^^t  of  the  4th 


of  April •     Tho  naxt  day  I  left  the  conrnani,  with  the   two 
Indian  intorp^etera,  ard  tra\u:jlt:Jd  8  or  10  niiles  in  advance 
of  the  troopo.     About  nocn  we  passed  the  boundary  between 
the  Pali-Ute  and  Qjirens  River  Indians  country,  and  traveled 
25  mileSi^  and  oncamped*     The  next  day  wo  reached  tho  upper 
crosairig  of  Ovrens  Rivar** 

He  aaya  wie  P®H]teo  had  aont  with  him  •one  of  their 
triba  who  apolce  tlia  language  of  the  Owens  River  Indians. ^ 
-•Report  of  Gol.Wasson,   1662,   in  History  of  Nevada, 
pub'd  by  'Fhompson  &  West,  167,   1881. 


In  another  report  (June  28,   1862),   this  tirao  of  a  trip  to 
Ruby  Valley,  Waeson  says: 

^  .     .  arrived  at  Smith  Creek  [SW  Lander  Go  J,  l)6c*l:^th| 
eiglfit  oVclock  P.M.     This  in  the  first  station  in  liio  Sho- 
shone country.     The  surcKiit  of  ihe  mountains  west  of  Smith 
Creek  beirof^  the  boundarj''  between  the  Pal>IJtes  and  tiie 


S^ 


hoshones** 
•.-Ibid  178 


ATTACK  BY  SHOSHONE  IKE  IMS  IN 

GOOSE  cmm  canyon 

The  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Independent. 
Sept.  13,  1861,  reports  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  A,  Soule,  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
in  a  company  of  9  men  and  4  women,  and 
adds: 

"While  coming  through  the  Goose  Creek 
Caflon,  Mr.  Soule  says,  his  party  were 
attacked  by  the  Shoshone  Indians;  one  white 
man  was  wounded.  The  train  returned  the 
fire  and  wounded  several  Indians,  when ^ 
they  retreated.  He  says  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  reported  massacre  at  Goose  Lake, 
and  thinks  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report, 
as  his  was  the  only  train  on  that  route** — 
Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Independent,  Sept.  13,  1861. 


^ 
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PAli  UTAH  INDIA NS  FROM  SALT  LAKE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


The  following  is  frorr:  the  Ilarj^sville 
Weekly  Express,  Sept.  4,  1858«~ 

"The  Alta  learns  from  a  gentlerrian  who 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  evening 
that  a  party  of  seme  60  Indians  of  tlja 
Pah  Utah  tribe  came  into  the  old  mission 
of  San  Jose  whilst  he  was  there,  on 
Monday.     They  had,  so  far  as  could  be 
learned,  been  driven  by  the  Shoshone 
Indians  from  the  region  around  the  Salt  Lake 
valley.     They  came  by  the  lower  route 
and  up  through  Livermore's  Pass  and  so 
into  the  Mission.     They  had  anns,  mostly 
the  carbine,  but  were  poorly  clad,  and  at 
the   time  our  infonnant  saw  them  were 
seeking  work.     About  1/6  of  the  number 
were  squaws.     The  papooses  are  represented 
as  being  well  fo imed,   smart  and  handsome.* 

Marysville  Weekly  Express   (from  Alta 
California),   Sepl^.   4,   1858. 
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HONEY  LAKE  INEIANS 

The  Red  Bluff  Semi-weekly  Independent, 
April  29,  1862,  publishes  the  following 
note  about  a  battle  between  the  whites 
and  the  Honey  Lake  Indians: 

« 

"The   P. one Y  Lake  Indiang.—Mr.  Roop,  who 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Nevada  Territory  by 
the  people  thereof,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  until  Nye  came,  received  a  letter 
at  San  Francisco,  yesterday,  from  E.  D. 
Morrison,  of  Susanville,  st&ting  that  the 

Indians  of  Honey  Lake  Valley  are  likely  to 
whip  the  wnites  in  the.  battle  now  going 

on  there,  and  asking  for  assistance. 

There  are ,  he  says .  57  white  men  in  ctese 

of  the  Indiana;  but  while  these  are  gone. 

the  Indians  coKe  into  the  valley,  drive 


stock,  and  kill  the  people.  He  estimates 
that  tliey  have  driven  l.cOO  head  of  Qattle 
and  250  head  of  horses.*— Red  Blulf  kCalil.j 
Semi-weekly  Independent.  April  29,  1862. 


Orasbee Against  Pyramid  Lake  Piutea  -  2. 


MAJOR  0EySB2B»S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  PYBAMID  LAKE  PIDTES. 

Colonel  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  who  lired  in  California 
from  1847  to  1851,  and  again  from  1855  to  1863,  apent  six 
months  in  Washot,  during  which  time  he  served  under  Major 
Ormshee  in  his  expedition  against  the  Piutes.  In  his 
'Reminiscences'  published  in  1902  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  expedition.- 

'^During  my  stay  in  Washoa  a  party  of  Piuta  Indians   [100] 
massacrtd  a  white  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pyramid 
Lake*  Some  80  moiinted  men  under  Major  Ormsbee  started  at 
once  to  chastise  them.  The  Volunteers  found  the  Indians 
to  be  in  much  larger  number  than  they  supposed,  and  the 
result  of  an  obstinate  battle  was  that  they  were  all  killed 
except  a  man  and  a  boy  who  managed  to  escape,  and  who  re- 
ported Iwhat  had  taken  place.  All  Washoe  was  instantly  aroused,  [loi] 
and  in  a  few  days  a  regiment  of  1,000  volunteers  was  raised 
and  organized  under  Colonel  Jack  Hays,  the  famous  Indian 
fighter,  and  a  conspicuous  hero  on  tbe-Mexican  war.  Before 
they  were  ready  to  march,  three  companies  of  regulars  from 
San  Francisco^  with  some  mountain  howitzers,  arrived  to  re- 
inforce them.  .  •  . 

After  crossing  a  very  hot  and  waterless  sandy  desert 
of  26  miles  —  the  regulars  in  advance  —  we  marched  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Truckee  Biver,  which  flows  north,  empty- 
ing into  Pyramid  Lake.  On  the  way  Captain  Stewart  descried 


at  about  400  prds  to  the  left  of  the  road  a  column  of 
smoke,  and  sent  me  forward  to  reconnoitre.  asJIJrere  liable 
to  come  on  the  Indiana  at  any  moment.  I  found  that  the 
smoke  came  from  the  remains  of  a  fire,  but  that  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  fire  was  kindled  by  Indians 
or  by  whites.  .  ♦  «  , 

At  sunset  the  regulars  encamped  near  the  river;  the 
volunteers  about  half  a  mile  in  rear.  At  about  500  yards 
to  our  right  was  a  chain  of  heights,  to  reach  which  a  wide 
and  deep^lley  would  have  to  be  crossed.  We  had  just   [102] 
stacked  arms,  sent  off  the  animals  to  graze,  and  told  off 
men  to  prepare  supper,  when  suddenly  rushed  by  us  a  troop 
of  cavalry  which  Colonel  Hays  had  sent  ahead  to  reconnoitre. 
They  were  being  pursued  by  the  Indians  mounted  on  their  ponies, 
and  it  was  then  I  heard  the  Indian  war  whoop  for  the  first 
time.  But  the  Indians,  finding  us  in  such  superior  numbers, 
stopped  their  pursuit,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position  on 
the  heights.  We  promptly  formed  line,  broke  into  column,  and 
double  quicked  toward  the  heights.  The  Volunteers  hurried  up 
also  at  double  quick,  passing  to  our  left,  Captain  Stewart 
with  two  companies  following  them  until  they  had  unmasked  a 
large  pond  or  lake  separating  them  from  the  Indians.  The  com- 
pany I  was  with,  under  Lieutenant  Robinson,  marched  straight 
across  the  valley  toward  the  heights,  where  the  Indians'  left 
was  posted.  After  we  had  crossed  the  valley  and  began  our 
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ascent  the  Indians  opened  fire  on  us*  An  officer  on  a 
spur  to  our  left  shouted  that  there  las  a  spur  on  our 
right  by  which  the  Indians^  flank  might  be  turned*  Some- 
one had  to  be  detached  to  find  it,  and  I  volunteered  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  about  200 
yards  when  I  saw  that  the  Indians  had  stopped  firing  and 
were  fast  retiring,  and  I  returned  to  the  conmand* 

As  to  casualties,  in  the  Volunteer  regiment  Captain 
Story  was  killed,  and  there  were  doubtless  some  wounded, 
but  I  remember  now  nothing  about  them**  In  the  company  I 
was  with  the  only  man  that  was  hit  was  the  orderly  sergeant, 
by  whose  side  I  was  marching.  The  ball  was  stopped  by  his 
body-plate,  and  the  bruise  resulting  from  it  was  probably 
not  severe.  It  was  possibly  a  spent  ball,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  fired  with  poor  powder.  The  Indians, 
in  annihilating  Major  Ormsbee^s  command,  not  only  fought 
fiercely,  but  must  have  had  a  supply  of  good  aimunition. 
They  had  probably  used  it  up.  My  belief  is  that  unexpect- 
edly finding  us  to  be  in  superior  force,  and  seeing  how  in- 
effective was  their  fire,  they  decided  to  abandon  the  field. 


.  •  •  • 


Coming  off  the  field,  one  of  the  Volunteers  passed  us 

on 
brandishinfiAhis  bayonet  an  Indian's  scalp,  dripping  with 

blood  —  a  most  revolting  sight.  We  heard  afterward  that 

the  Indians'  loss  was  about  100,  which  may  be  true. 

Francis  J.  Lippitt,  Reminiscences,  pp.  100-102,  1902, 


li 
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ThornaB  G.  Gary,  who  went  to  California  in  1849  and  lived 
there  for  many  years  afterwards,  in  1885  presented  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  br'ief  manuscript  history  of  California, which  he 
had  conrpiled,  and  which  included  the  following  article,  entitled 

Troubles  with  JndiaJis,  iiL  Washoe 

"With  the  exception  of  the  few  original  settlers  in  Washoe, 
who  had  come  across  the  plains  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
silver  district  came  from  California*  Although  there  were  many 
rough  men  among  them,  there  was  not  the  same  dangerous  element 
in  Virginia  City,  that  there  was  in  San  Francisco ^  ten  years 
before.  There  was,  however,  one  class  of  inhabitants  in  that 
part  of  the  country  v/ho,  for  a  tim.e  at  least,  proved  to  be  more 
dangerous  nei^bors ,  than  Sydney  convicts ,  or  New  York  Shoulder- 
8triki3rB. 

The  Indians  in  the  mining  regions  of  California  are,  or  were, 
—  for  they  must  be  nearly  extinct  by  this  time  —  a  timid  in- 
offensive race  called  'Dig^^ers',  from  their  living  on  roots, 
acorns,  etc.,  and  the  Miners  looked  upon  them  as  inferior  animals, 

« 

who  might  be  occasionally  useful,  if  they  could  be  made  to  work, 
but  who  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  teaching.  The  Californian, 
therefore,  looked  upon  all  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
with  the  same  contempt,  that  he  had  always  felt  for  the 
miserable  half-naked  'Diggers',  iriiom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
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Bee  prowlir^  about  the  mining  caxripB  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

In  Nevada,  there  are  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  although 
they  have  been  nearly  Srberminated  by  the  march  of  civilization, 
yet  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  silver,  the  Pah-Utah  tribe 
or  the  Pi-Utes.  as  they  were  called,  could  muster,  so  it  was 
said,  nearly  2000  fighting  men* 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  1860,  four  white  men,  who,  were  at 
Williairs's^aiicho,  or  station,  on  the  lower  Carson  River,  were  all 
murdered,  while  asleep,  by  a  small  party  of  Indians.  One  of  the 
usual  occupants  of  the  cabin  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  mangled  remains  of  his 
companions.  Fearing  for  his  own  safeity,  and  thirsting  for  revenge, 

he  made  all  haste  to  the  settlements,  ajid  told  his  story  in 

> 

Carson,  and  at  Virginia  City,  At  the  hews  of  this  outrage,  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Washoe,  instead  of  trjdng  to  arrest  and 
punish  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  murder,  determined  to  chas- 
tise the  whole  tribe,  who  were  said  to  be  in  force  near  Pyramid 
Lake. 

A  party  of  men  numbering  over  100 ,  citizens  of  Carson  and 
Virginia  City,  under  comrrand  of  Major  Ormsby,  one  of  the  old 
settlers  of  the  country,  started  on  this  expedition,  armed  with 
all  the  weapons  they  could  find,  rifles,  muskets,  shot-guns  and 
revolvers.  As  they  had  some  distance  to  travel  before  meeting 
with  the  hostile  tribe,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  supply  of 
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provisions  for  several  days.  Their  comnissariewt  was  as  heter- 
ogeneous as  their  armament ,  each  man  carrjdng  such  a  supply  of 
crackers  ,  sardines,  bologna  sausages,  eto%  as  he  would  have 
taken  if  he  had  been  going  on  a  hunting  expedition  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  fact,  most  of  the  party  went  to  hunt,  not 
animals  but  men,  and  were  actuated,  not  by  a  love  of  sport,  but 
by  a  desire  for  revenge. 

The  Indians,  knowing  the  whole  country  thoroughly,  easily 
kept  track  of  the  white  men  without  being  seen  themselves,  and 
were  able  to  arrange,  to  suit  themselves,  the  time  and  plaxje 
for  the  proposed  chastisement.  It  was  not  long  before  those 
who  had  started  on  this  expedition,  found  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  anything  but  a  pleasure  party.  The  invading  force  went  on 
without  seeing  any  signs  of  the  IndiarB,  until  they  arrived 
within  a  short  diatance  of  Pyramid  Lake,  some  40  or  50  miles 
north  of  Virginia  City,  where  a  small  party  of  Pi-Utes  made 
their  appearance,  but  did  not  wait  an  attack.  They  retreated 
into  a  cafSon  or  valley  of  the  Truckee  River,  Here  they  were 
followed  by  the  whites,  who  had  no  sooner  got  fairly  into  the 
valley,  than  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
hidden  among  the  bushes  on  the  hill-side.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Major  Ormsby,  the  leader 
of  the  eaq)edition.  There  was  a  general  panic;  but  one  little 
band  of  gallant  men,  among  whom  were  Henry  Meredith  and  Richard 
Snowden,  made  a  stand,  and  told  the  others  to  run  for  their 
lives,  and  save  ohemselves  if  they  cculd,  while  they  would  try 
to  keep  the  Indians  in  check.  Of  those  who  fled,  some  had 
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horses  and  escaped  from  the  valley  at  once,  others  who  were  on 
foot  concealed  themselves  among  the  bushes  and  underbrush  until 
night- fall,  when  they  groped  their  way  in  the  dark,  hunting  for 
the  trail  which  led  to  Virginia  City.  It  is  impossible  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  give,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
the  number  of  lives  lost  on  this  occasion.  The  towns  of  Carson 
and  Virginia  were  not  a  year  old,  the  irhabitants  were  all  new- 
comers, and  the  accounts  of  the  affair  published  in  the  California 
journals  were  made  up  from  all  sorts  of  flying  rumors,  and  con- 
tradicting stories.  It  was  supposed  that  nearly  150  men  started 
on  the  expedition,  and  or  these,  about  50  were  found  dead,  and 
as  many  more  were  missing.  This  statement  is  probably  very 

nearly  correct. 

When  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached  Virginia  City,  the 
alarm  among  the  irhabitants  was  very  great.  Nearly  every  weapon 
of  defense,  and  all  the  ammunition  had  been  taken  by  those  who 
had  joined  this  ill-fated  expedition.  If  the  Indians  had  the 
will  and  the  courage  to  follow  up  their  victory,  they  could  easily 
take  posse»sion  both  of  Virginia  City  and  of  Carson.  There  was 
telegraph  wire  from  Virginia  City  to  Sacramento;  and  messages 
were  sent  back  to  Sacramento  and  to  San  Francisco,  begging  that  , 
arms  and  ammunition  should  be  forwarded  at  once.  Of  men  they 
had  enou^,  but  a  general  attack  from  the  Indians  was  imminent, 
and  they  were  literally  without  means  of  defense.  The  excite- 
ment produced  in  California  was  intense.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  was  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  beyond  the  reach  of 
telegraphic  communication,  but  ohe  Secretary  of  State,  who  was 
in  Sacramento,  took  the  responsibility  of  sending  250  rifles 
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and  5,000  rounds  of  aimiunition,  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Mr.   Charles  Snowden  Fairfax,  whose  cousin,  Richard 
Snowden,  was  one  of  those  irtio,  a  few  days  before,  had  given  a 
life  to  save  the  live«  of  margr. 

At  that  time  the  T>rip  firom  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City  could 
not  be  accon5)lished  in  half  a  day,  but  was  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  over  high  mountain  roads,  and  through  difficult  passes. 
The  Sacramento  Valley  Rail  Road  Uorapany  offered  a  train  to  the 
terminus  of  the  road  at  Folsom;  from  there  the  Placerville  Stage 
Ccnipany  took  the  party  as  far  as  Placerville,  where  a  pack  train 
was  to  be  in  readiness  and  horses  for  the  escort..  Two  thousand 
dollars  had  been  raised  by  subscription  in  Sacramento,  to  defray 

« 

the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  They  left  the  city  of  Sacramento 

on  Sunday  evening,  and  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  Thursday, 

amid  great  rejoicing*  They  found  that  a  number  of  volunteers 

had  been  drilling  daily  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  arms 

and  ammunition  from  Sacramento,  and  preparations  were  begun  at 

once  for  a  fray  into  the  Indian  country* 

the  same 
There  happened  to  be  in  Virginia  City,  at  this  time, Air •  John 

C*  Hayes .  who  had  taken  the  two  men  V?hittaker  and  McKenzie  from 
the  rooms  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Francisco,  on  the 
morning  or  the  21st  of  August  1851*  He  was  Sheriff  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  time*  Colonel  Hayes  was  an  old  Texan  ranger. 
He  was  requested  to  take  command  of  the  expedition ,  and  he 
readily  accepted  the  offer,  being  mach  more  in  his  element 
fighting  Indians,  than  he  was,  acting  as  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  Sacramento, 


a  /  > 
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two  companies  of  U»  S.  troops  made  their  appearance.  They  had  ^ 
been  sent  from  California  by  General  Wool ,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  (afterward  G-eneral)  Gibson. 

Everythii^  was  now  ready  for  an  encounter  with  the  Indians. 

« 

The  volunteer  force  amounted  to  about  500  men.many  having  come  in 
from  mining  camps  and  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  The  United 
States  troops  had  with  them  some  mountain  howitzers,  and  if  the 
whites  could  onlj"  correto  close  quarters  with  the  Indians,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  combat.  Colonel  Hayes,  had  already 
been  offered  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition,  but  there  was  no 
feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  U*  S.. 
troops,  who  knew  'Jack  Hayes*  by  reputation,  and  was  very  glad  to 
benefit  by  his  experience  as  an  Indian  fii^tert 

Men  familiar  with  the  country  were  sent  out  as  scouts,  and 
every  measure  was  taken  to  enable  the  civilized  force  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  It  was  learned  that  the  main  body 
of  i.he  Indians  had  left  the  vicinity  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  were 
in  the  valley  of  the  Carson  River*  A  movement  was  made,  therefore, 
in  that  direction.  For  seme  days  after  leaving  Virginia  City, 
no  Indians  were  seen;  but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
a  party  of  mounted  rangers  who  had  been  'outlaying*  at  some  -distance 
from  the  main  body,  dashed  into  camp,  closely  pursued  by  a  large 
number  of  Indians •  There  was  an  immediate  turn-out  of  the  whole 
force,  but  zhe   Indians  did  not  wait  for  an  encounter,  and  speedily 
disappeared.  1  day  or  two  later,  while  still  on  the  Carson  Kiver, 
another  scouting  party  wa^  driven  in,  and  the  Indians  could  be  seen 
mustering  in  force  on  the  nei^boring  hills.  An  attack  was  made 
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upon  them.  Lieutenant  Gibson  charged  up  the  hill-side  with  his 
mountain-howitzers ,  while  the  volunteers  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  with 
their  rifles,  which  being  of  a  much  longer  range  than  the  carbines 
of  the  Indians,  gave  them  a  great  advantoge.  Many  of  the  IndieJis 
were  killed.  Their  dead  bodies  were  carried  off  by  their  comrades, 
tfao,  after  half  an  hour's  fighting,  disappeared.  In  this  affair, 
one  regular  soldier  was  killed,  and  Captain  Story  of  the  Virginia 
City  guard  was  mortally  wounded.  Several  others  were  wounded,  but 
none  were  dangerously  hurt. 

As  it  was  probable  that  the  Indians , after  this  repulse,  would 
return  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pyramid  Lake,  a  guard  of  100  men  was 
left  in  the  cenip  to  look  out  for  the  Pi-Utes.  and  to  keep  watch 
over  the  provisions  and  other  stores,  while  the  remainder  of  uhe 
force  went  to  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster  of  Major  Ormsby  and 
his  party.  Long  before  reaching  the  ground  where  the  encounter 
first  took  place,  they  continually  met  with  the  blackened  corpses 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  their  flight*  Few  of  them  could 
be  recognized,  as  the  clothes  and  every  article  by  which  they  might 
be  known,  had  been  taken  by  the  savages,  and  in  that  peculiarly 
dry  climate  ,  the  bodies  were  withered  like  murnrnies* 

^Tien  they  reached  the  place  where  Snowden,  Meredith,  and  the 
other  noble  fellows  had  made  their  desperate  stand,  they  fotind 
them  lying  as  they  had  fallen,  side  by  side.  After  preparing 
the  remains  which  could  be  identified,  to  be  sent  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  having  given  a  decent  burial  to  the  rest, 
the  party  proceeded  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Pyramid  Lake , 
where  they  established  a  camp*  • 


f } 
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At  midnight.  Colonel  Hayes  with  about  150  men,  most  of  whom 
were  frontiersmen,  aoouBtcmed  to  skirmishes  with  Indians,  left 
the  caznp  without  the  knowledge  of  anyone  except  the  guards,  ail 
the  few  who  were  in  comiKand.  He  made  a  rapid  march,  following 
the  information  he  haa  receired  from  his  scouts.  The  party  rode 
until  noon,  finding  fresh  trails  which  showed  that  the  Indians 
were  in  advance  of  them  with  their  lodges ,  and  their  women  and 
children.  At  last,  halting  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill,  Colonel 
Hayes  told  his  men  to  dismount ,  and  1  eaving  the  horses  under 
the  care  of  a  strong  guard,  he  led  his  party  on  foot  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  merely  sjijring  in  his  quiet  way,  that  '  he 

rather  thought  they  were  in  for  as  pretty  a  fight,  as  any  of  them 
had  ever  seen. '  A  shot  being  fired  from  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
killing  one  of  the  Americans ,  the  whole  party  rushed  forward,  and 
soon  gained  the  summit,  tut  the  enemy  had  fled.  It  was  useless 
to  pursue  them  further,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  camp.  The 
next  day  it  wae  d0cided  that  the  volunteers  need  remain  no  longer 
in  the  field,  bb   the  U*  S*  Troops  were  in  sufficient  force  to 
overawe  the  Indians.  They,  therefore:,  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  regular  troops  established  a  station  at  Williams's  ranch,,  which 
has  been  enlarged  and  is  now  known  as  Fort  Churchill* 

The  Pi-Ute  is  no  longer  a  dangerous  neighbor^  but  the  im- 
provement is  owing  neither  to  any  change  in  his  own  moral 
character,  nor  to  the  more  kindly  treatment  he  receives  from  his 

white  brethren.  The  Pacific  Rail  Road  has  done  more  to  domesti- 
cate —  one  cannot  call  it,  civilize  —  the  Indian,  than  all  the 
volunteer  rifles,  and  U*  S*  Howitzers  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him." 


INDIAN  CHIEFS  AT  PYRAJvlID  LAKE  COUNCIL,  NEV.,  APR.  I860. 


Names  of,  and  remarks  on,  chiefs  present  at  Pi-Ute  council 
at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nev.,  in  April  1860,  before  battle  of  Pyr- 
amid Lake  ."PaJi-Ute^**  Bannocks"  and  Shoshone s],'  the  two  latter 
having  Piute  relations. 

--History  of  Nevada,  pub'd  by  Thompson  &  Wesifc,  150-151,1881. 


BATTLE  OF  PYRAMID  LAKE,  NEV. 

Long  account  of  battle  of  Pyramid  Lake,  1660,  from  murder 

of  Dexter  E. Damming,  Jan.13,  to  slaughter  at  Pyramid  Lake 

May  12,  the  avenging  battle  of  June  2,  and  the  disbanding  of 

the  volunteers  June  7.  , 

--History  of  Nevada,  pub'd  by  Thompson  &  West,  148-154,1881. 
(information  from  both  white  and  Indian  survivors.) 


y 
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CAPTAIN  TRUCKEE 


Some  facts  regarding  him  are  given  by  Harry  L.fttlls,  in 
Hist,  of  Nevada  Co.,  Calif.,  52,  1880. 


M 
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PAHUTES      v/vs.  \M^\fGL()L(X. 

(Bancroft,  Hist .Nev*, Colo*,  and  Wyo.,   1890 •) 

Chapter  IX.  INDIAN    WARS^  1849-1882:     Califomian  emigrantc 
of  1849  ••  Subsequent  deeds  of  violence  -•  Winneiffiucca  and  the 
Pah  Utes  --  Outbreak  of  1860  --  Attitude  of  foung  Winnemucca  • 
The  Shoshones  --  Attack  on  Williams*   Station  --  Organization 
of  forces  -•  Battle  of  Pyramid  Lake  --  Death  of  Ormsby  -- 
Movements  of  troops  --  Further  fighting  --  Continued  trouMes 
--  The  Gosh  Ute  war  --  Treaties  and  reservations*   (205-2230 

Immigrants*   encounter  witti  Pah  Utes  at  Battle  Mt.,   in  186T  (p 

206). 

Pah  Utes  offered  their  warriors  to  fight  the  Washoes  (206). 

Pah  Utes  gave  trouble  in  Humboldt  valley,  1858  (207) . 

Pah  Ute  outbreak  of  1860;  Winnemucca  declines  to  surrender 

and  demands  $16,000  for  Honey  Lake  Valley  (208). 

At  Pyramid  Lake  council, of  Indians  in  1860,  "was  a  chief  of 

the  Shoshones  who  had  married  a  Pah  Ute"  (208). 

Trouble  on  Owens  River;  reservation  IndiaaB  in  Nevada  were 

•willing  and  anxious  to  go  to  war  with  the  Owens  River  tribe 

should  they  be  asked  to  do  so."  (218) 

Fighting  in  1865-66  (220) . 

"The  friendly  Pah  Utes,  less  vile,  more  manly  [than  the 

Washoes],  and  numbering  a  little  over  1000",  were  placed  on 

reservations  confirmed  to  the  Indians  in  1874.  (22l) 

In  the  Modoi  war  of  1872*3  "the  Modocs  looked  for  assistance 
from  the  Pah  Utes  and  Shoshones  in  that  quarter."  (222) 

Reservations,  treaties  etc •(222-223) • 


/^ 
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P  I  U  T  E  S. 
{Southern  California.) 

"About  40  miles  above  the  junction  of  Bill  Williams 
fork  w©  left  the  Colorado  at  the  mouth  of  a  dry  arroyo, 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  Rio  Mo jave.  Gradu- 
ally ascending  the  barren  slope  of  the  hill-side  ten  miles 
from  the  Colorado,  we  found  several  small  springs  of  good 
water.  Twenty  miles  beyond,  we  encamped  upon  a  pretty 
rivulet,  which  watered  a  small  valley  that  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  mountain  Pai-utes  into  a  luxuriant  garden. "- 

Wlupple,  Pac.R.R.Repts.,  Vol. II I f^fExtr. from  Prelim. Rept.^ 
p. 19,  1856. 


) 


M  0  N  0  S  \  vW^-vv^  s-ajl^>^  l-^A^AA^Ais^  j 


An  account  of  the  msthod  of  storing,  packing, 
extracting  the  tannin,  and  preparing  acorns 
for  food  by  the  Mono  Indiana,  who  cross  the 
Sierrafc  foraaoyly  to  Yosemite  Valley  for  the 


purpose  of  collecting  pine  nuts  and  acorns 
for  food. 


— -Hutchings,  Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curiosity  in  Cali- 
fornia, rev*  ed*,  p. 118,  1871* 


P  I  U  T  B  S 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  466-467,  1874). 


The  territorial  range  of  this  tribe,  various  spell- 


ings of  the  name,  and  other  information  derived  from 
ious  sources,  with  references. 


var- 


/^ 


HUlfflOLDT    CO.,  NEY. 


INDIAN  HOSTILITIES,   1864-1869 


Hostilities  in  N  part  of  Humboldt  Co.,  Nev.,  Paradise 
Valley  and  Quin  River  regions,  1864-1869,  by  Piutee  and  some 
Bannoks  and  Shoshonet,  described  in  History  of  Nevada,  pub'd 
by  Thompson  &  West,  169,110-177,  1881. 


P  I  U  T  E  S 


(Sarah  Winneoiucca  Hopkins,  Life  Among  the  Piutes, 
1883.) 


Mythology 


(pp.6-7) 


Domestic  and  Social  customs,   (pp.  45-55) 
Burial  custac  (p.  70) 
Traditions     (pp. 73-75) 
Antelope  hunting  and  charming  (PP.  55-57) 


/  ' 


P  I  U  T  E  3 


IISVAM 


A  groat  doal  of  matsrial  rsgardinp;  tlifi  Piutse,   in  History 
of  NeVcida,   pub'd  by  Ttiompaon  k  West,  pp.  145-186,   1881. 

* 

Battle  of  Pyramid  Lake  described  in  detail. --148-164. 

Chiefs  tit  Pyramif  Lake  council,  beforo  battle. -•150-151. 

Black  Rock  Tom,*  a  chief.— 174-175. 

Capt.Soo  (Mo-guan-no-ga) ,  chief  of  Humboldt  Ribor  Piuus. 

-150,174, 

Naches^  a  sort  of  chief. -•184, 186. 

Capt. Charley,  ftucceaeor  to  NacheB."166. 

Piute  anecdotes. -•'164-186^ 

Piutea  in  Lincoln  Co. -•187. 


Note, --Spelled  Pah-Utee  throughoi^t  the  book. 


o 


Population 


P  A  I  .  U  T  E  S 


Number  of  PaU-Utes  "near  the  Lake  of  Soda"  [Soda 


Lake,  Mohave  Desert]  given  aB  500,~Domenech,   Seven 
Years'  Residence  in  Gt.  Deserts  of  N,  Amer*,  Vol.  I, 


186,   1860 • 


</ 


PIUTE  S. 

•Ab  we  entered  the  valley  .L^ound  Vallo:^r,^north-cai5t^Pt| 
CalifomirT),  imu^ually  Irirge  Indian  smokec  curled  gracefully 
upv/ards  iiere  and  there,  announcing  the  aj^rival  of  Btrangam. 
'J\irning  southward,  we  follov/ed  the  base  of  the  hills  to  our 
^venin^^  Oc^m;).     Indiana  were  seen  at  Borce  distance  as  we  were 
enoaijfiping,  mid  Captain  Morris  rode  to  tlieni  imd  invited  thoa 
to  aco(»/ipany  him  to  carip.     Tliey  m-e  ^hort,  but  r^3P>cular  and 
well-made  men,  calling  theMBolvoB  PpJi-IItalin,     uTiey  were 
nalced  tmd  -/.ilcl,  rmd  v/e  could  coinpr<5]\end  hv.t  favr  of  their 
signs.     Their  noBOfj  woro  bored  and  ornamented  with  a  hori- 
zontal bar  of  Bhell  or  bone."— Lt.E.G.Eeckwith  in  Pp.c.R.R, 
^Oi'ts.,Vol.II,  B,  p. 42,  LS55. 


T  "v  \V  V7 


Powell,  J.  W. --Notice  of  vrork  of  Jarnes  Mooney  among  Paiutes 
in  llevada  in  connection  with  the  ejiost  dance. --Bur.  Eth. 
Rep.,   1891-92,   p.  XXXII,   1896. 


PIUTES      OF      NEVADA 


Ifythology  as  to  the  demon-deity  in  Pyramid 
Lake. 


Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  135,  1875 


PI  U  T  E   HOSTILITIES 


NEVADA 


Peter  Lassen  met  Ms  death  in  1859  "at  the  hands  of  the 
Pi  Ute  Indians  in  the  mts.  N  of  Pyramid  Lake." 

Frank  T.Gilbert,  His t.of  Calif.,  Vol.1  of  Hist.of  Butte 
Co., Calif.,  by  Harry  L.Weils,  P-^l^.  ^^^'     ^^°  ''°^^* 
in  one.) 


PYRAMID  LAKE  PIUTES 


The  San  Francisco  Weekly  bulletin,  Jan. 28,  I860 
publishes  the  following: 

•*The  Pi-Utes  about  Pyramid  Lake.— On  29th 
Deceniber,  George  Sturtevant  and  two  other  residents 
of  Washoe  Valley  returned  from  Pj^raciid  Lake,  whither 
they  had  driven  some  600  head  of  cattle  for  feed. 
Sturtevant  reports,  says  the  Territorial  Enterprise, 
that  his  party  were  met  at  the  Truckee  Meadows  by 
old  Winrne-mocker,  the  Pi-Ute  Chief,  and  a  number  - 
of  his  Indians,  who  at  first  forbade  them  from 

* 

driving  their  cattle  below  the  Meadows  on  pain  of 
expulsion.  There  were  some  500  Pi-Utes  there,  and 
the  old  Chief  represented  that  the  grass  was  needed 
lor  their  ponies.  The  difficulty  was  adjusted 
by  presenting  the  Jndians  with  4  head  of  beef 
cattle,  they  consenting  that  the  re^it  of  the  herd 
should  remain  on  the  ground  until  April  Ist*"— 
San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulletin^  Jan.  28,  1860. 


SHOSHONSAN  THIBSS,  N£AB  &  KEHOTS 

A  paper  entitled  California  Kinship  Systems »  by 
A.  h.   JKroeber  (Uniy.  Calif*  ^hs.  Am.  Aroh.  &  Bthn*, 
Tol*  12,  No*  9,  pp*  339«*396,  lay  28,  1917),  contains  a 
good  deal  of  natter  relating  to  the  Shoshonean  tribes. 
The  kinship  systems  of  the  Northern  Finte  are  discussed 
(pp«  358-36^),  and  ten  kinship  terms  are  tabulated, 
along  with  those  of  fiye  other  tribes,  for  ccnparison. 

It  is  consoling  to  note  that  Eroeber  has  finally, 
in  this  his  most  recent  publication,  adopted  the  term 
^Northern J^itttft '  in  place  of^Shoshonean  word  'Paviotso  ^ 
used  in  his  previous  writings. 

The  subject  matter  in  this  paper  is  rather  curiously 
classified  without  regard  to  linguistic  affinities. 
Thus,  among  trioes  of  remote  Shoshonean  affinities; 
Luiseno  (346-352)  are  interposed  between  the  Hohave  and 
the  lokuts,  the  Northern  Flute  between  lokuts  and  Ibsho; 
'Tubatulabal  ana  Kawaiisu'  immediately  precede  the  heading 
Shoshonean  systems—both  in  type  of  the  same  size. 

But  |tpart  from  peculiarities  of  sequence  and 
spelling,  the  article  contains  much  matter  of  interest. 

iroeber,  Calif*  Kinship  Systems,  33y-396,  lay  1917. 
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Boss  Broim's  BeaoTirces  o 


poblishsd 


in  1869  contains  an  important  chapttr  on  Nevada  (pages  299 

to  442). 

Bssidss  this,  thors  is  a  long  account  of  I^war  Cali- 
fornia "bj  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  with  separate  pagination, 
followed  hy  a  *|Hi8toric5i_8ket^.,ofJ[e3:g4a,  including 
boundaries,  population,  aboriginal  inhabitants,  early 
settlements,  &c."  (pages  185-198). 

The  latter  article  contains  matter  on  the  Ifashoes, 
Fah-Utahs,  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  Toquimas,  and  Monos. 

Tha  first  mentioned  report  contains  the  following 


statement: 

^ono  Lake,  lying  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  the 
dividing  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  derives  its 
name  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  the 
vicinity."   (Page  303) 


P  h-Utfxhg  Tiait  Placenrille 


The  following:  note  fnorr  the  PlacerriUe 
Obsenrer  is  reprinted  in  the  MuryaTilla  v^,eekly 
ETj;re88,  July  2,  1859# 

"On  Wonday  last  a  lar  ;e  party  of  Pah»Dta^  Indiana 

If, 

passed  through  this  city  pn  route  for  their  old 
stamping  grounds  east  of  the  m^^untains*     The  party 
consisted  of  bucks ^  sciuawSp  and  ;apooS6S,  to  the 
nimber  of  about  40#     •..••These  sarages  are  totally 
unlike  our  own  rHoot  Di-^ers>  in  one  irportant  pai^ 
tioular.     Fron  fear^  or  sore  other  cause ^  tlie 
Diggers  rarely  oorre  a^^out  our  homes »  and  ^scarcely 
erer  known  to  moke  oeQi^in:  excursions,  while  the 
Lah^Ptahs  #ill  stalk  unceren:oneou3ly  into  the 
houses  J  and  ber;  for  ar^  and  even  thing  they  can 
see  laying  around  loose.—-  Placenrille  Obsenrer** 

Man^'sville  Weekly  Express  (from  Placerville  Observer) , 
July  2,  1859* 


KLIMATH3,  PIUTE3.  SNAKES  k  UOVOCS  AT  LOWEH  SMD 

BIG  KLiMAIH  LAKI 

Ih*  B»d  Bluff  (Calif.)  Semi-veekly  Independent . 
May  20,  1862,  reprints  the  fbllowii^  from  the 
Oregon  Sentiaal: 

*The  following  statanent.  from  Joseph  H. 
Qmffee,  a  reliable  oaa,  has  been  handed  us  for 
publication.    On  the  2Zd  of  April,  A.D.,1862  ,   Mr. 
Chaffee  put  in  a  twry  on  the  Klamath  Biver  at 
UcKimiey's  4  miles  aboTO  the  Big  Cav*,  and  18 
miles  east  of  the  Oregon  Stage  Hoad.    Went  fron 
^ere  immediately  aftemards  to  tiie  loettr  end  of 
Big  Klamath  Lake,  about  30  miles  distant  froa  the 
first  ferry  and  ^)ut  in  a  ferry  there.    Before  I  dom 
•o,howeTer,I  boogjit  the  right  of  way  of  the  Indiam, 
paying  thsa  $100  for  the  some,  being  all  they  asked. 

1  oross^  17  men  and  27  animals,  the  Indians  demanding 
and  receiving  pay  for  the  same,  of  the  emigrants, 
c<»Bpelling  t^en  to  pay  their  prioM.     I  staid  at  the 

f erzy  two  weeks .  when  the  Indians  drove  me  away.    The 

Indians  coo^el  evexy  person  passing  throu^  their 

country  to  pay  one  dollar  per  nig^t  for  gr^s.  When 
the  party  is  small  and  defenceless,  th«j  rob  them  of 
what  th^  have. 

The  Indians  are  well  axaed,  haviz^  in  most  instances 

2  revolvers  apieee,  plenty  of  rifles  .and  a  good  supply 
of  ammunition.    The  Indians  engagjBd  in  tiiis  woric  are 
the  K,lsaaj^.  Pintef,  ^nakes  andllodoes.     They  i^a^rt^ 
that  inwse  of  3ilflouWrthev  wiirbc 


LOulty.  they  ill 

te  ?]-k*&«*?  different  trtbes  of  Indians— Bed  Bluff 


orted 
iaii$  Semi-weekly  ladependentl  iKJ'SoT'iaeZUr.mOwotnSwctiVel)! 


ATTACK  ON  INDIANS  NEAR  HO>JiyLAKE 

The  folloT/ing  note  ia  from  the  Ilaiysville 
Weekly  Express.  Sept.   17,  1859.— 

•The  Red  bluff  Beacon  says  that  the  company 
under  the  comriiand  of  G-eneral  Kibbe  has  performed 
good  senrice  so  far.  and  it  is  the  intention  soon 
to  capture  a  large  body  of  Indians  who  are  secreted 
in  a  valley  somev^iere  this  aide  of  Honey  Lake. 
There  are  nearly  200  warriors  of  them,  15  or  20 
of  whom  are  chiefs,   some  of  them  being  able  to 
speak  6  or  7  different  languages.     There  is 
little  doubt,  but  that  Gen.  Kibbe,  with  his  brave 
men  will  clean  the  redskin  devils  entirely  out 
of  the  countn^*-.llarysville  Weekly  ExpresB, 
September  17,  1869. 


60th  Congress) 
l8t  Semon      / 
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RELIEF    OF    PAIUTE    INDIANS    OWNING    ALLOT- 
MENTS   WITHIN    TRUCKEE-CARSON    IRRIGATION 

PROJECT 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
COPY  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
submitting  an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  rfxief  of  Indians 

OWNING     ALLOTMENTS      WITHIN      THE     TRUCKEE-CaRSON      IRRIGATION 

PROJECT 

December  3,  1907.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to 

be  printed 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  December  2, 1907, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  November  22,  1907,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  the  Indians  owning  allotments  within  the 
Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  and  appropriating  the  sum  of 
$12,064,  being  the  first  of  ten  installments  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  provisions  of  said  legislation  into  effect. 
Kespectfully, 

Geo.  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary, 

The  Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  22, 1907, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  making  appropriation  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  in  Carson  Sink  Valley,  Churchill  County,  Nev.,  who  were 
alloted  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887 
(24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26 
Stat.  L.,  794),  and  which  allotments  have  been  canceled  in  part  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  allotees  10  acres  each  of  irrigable  lands.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Congress  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  it  necessary  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  you  transmit  these  papers  to  the 
Speaker. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


2  RELIEF   OF   PAIUTE    INDIANS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  Nocember  22^  1907, 

Sir  :  By  letter  of  July  27, 1906,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  a  letter  from 
William  H.  Code,  United  States  Indian  Inspector  and  chief  engineer, 
relative  to  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  as  affecting  and 
affected  by  the  Paiute  Indian  allotments  in  Carson  Sink  Valley, 
Churchill  County,  Nev. 

The  Indian  Office  then  said  that  the  condition  of  the  Paiute  band  of 
Indians,  who  had  been  allotted  lands  in  that  valley,  was  brought  to 
its  attention  by  Special  Agent  Casson  in  a  letter  dated  October  3, 

1903,  and  that  since  then  it  had  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  by  that  Office,  the  Department,  and  the  Reclamation 
Service;  that  it  appeared  from  the  letter  of  Special  Agent  Casson, 
transmitted  to  the  Department  with  Indian  Office  letter  of  April  1, 

1904,  that  a  total  of  198  allotments  were  included  in  this  project;  and 
that  for  allotments  Nos.  2  to  31,  inclusive,  trust  patents  had  issued, 
the  remainder  of  the  allotments  being  included  in  schedules  aproved 
by  the  Department  on  February  24,  1897,  and  June  9,  1897,  but  not 
patented. 

By  my  direction,  such  relinquishments  of  the  patented  allotments  as 
had  been  secured  were  accepted  and  the  patents  canceled,  and  all  the 
unpatented  allotments  canceled  and  the  lands  restored  to  the  public 
domain,  except  the  SE.  J  of  sec.  8,  the  S.  i  of  sees.  9  and  10,  and  all 
of  sees.  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  22,  T.  19  N.,  E.  30  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  which 
lands  were  reserved  for  reallotment  to  the  Indians  in  10-acre  tracts. 
By  the  cancellation  of  these  allotments,  approximately  2(>,720  acres 
of  the  best  irrigable  land  in  the  Carson  Sink  Valley  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation  act. 

It  therefore  seems  just  that,  in  surrendering  these  lands  for  disposal 
by  the  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  act,  the 
Indians  should  receive  as  compensation  therefor  tracts  of  land 
brought  within  an  irrigation  project  on  which  they  can  gain  a  live- 
lihood. The  allotments  in  their  natural  state  were  arid  and  unfit  for 
Indian  homes,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the  Indian 
allottees  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  settlement  and  cultivation.  By 
canceling  these  allotments  and  allowing  the  allottees  10  acres  of  irri- 
gable lands  in  lieu  thereof,  they  will  be  fairly  compensated  and  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  the  Government  benefited. 

The  canals  and  main  laterals  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation 
project  have  been  extended  by  my  direction  to  these  lands,  and  there 
awaits  only  Congressional  action  authorizing  the  cancellation  of  the 
unrelinquished  allotments  on  which  trust  patents  have  issued  and  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Eeclamation  Service  for  the 
moneys  expended  in  the  reclamation  of  the  lands  to  make  these  In- 
dians absolutely  independent  of  further  Government  aid. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  bill  that  its  provisions  are  general, 
and  I  fully  believe  that  they  should  be,  because,  while  the  irrigation 
of  the  allotments  within  the  Truckee-Carson  project  only  is  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  adopt 
similar  procedure  with  resfard  to  other  allotments  made  under  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as 
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amended  by  the  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  794) ;  and  if  the 
general  legislation  is  enacted  the  Department  will  be  enabled  thereby 
to  apportion  part  of  the  appropriation  for  irrigation  purposes  in  car- 
rying out  similar  projects  by  adding  to  the  wording  of  such  appropri- 
ation acts  providing  for  irrigation  on  Indian  reservations  the  words 
"  and  allotments;" 

This  bill  meets  with  my  approval,  and  I  therefore  recommend  its 
favorable  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington^  D.  C, 


A  BILL  For  the  relief  of  the  Indians  owning  allotments  within  the  Truckee-Carson  irri- 
gation project,  and  malsing  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatires  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  carrying  out  any  irrigation 
project  which  may  be  undertaken  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  seven- 
teenth, nineteen  hundred  and  two  (Thirty-second  Statutes,  page  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight),  known  as  the  reclamation  act,  and  which  may  make  possible, 
and  provide  for,  in  connection  with  the  reclamation  of  other  lands,  the  irriga- 
tion of  all  or  any  part  of  the  irrigable  lands  heretofore  included  in  allotments 
made  to  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  cancel 
any  or  all  of  such  allotments,  including  any  trust  patent  which  may  have  issued 
therefor,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  reserve  for  and  allot  to  each  Indian  having  an 
allotment  of  such  irrigable  land  and  legally  entitled  to  the  same,  ten  acres  of 
irrigable  land,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  charges  by  the 
allottees  assessed  under  the  act  of  June  seventeenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two 
(Thirty-second  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and  eight),  but  such  expense  shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  lands  which  may 
have  been  included  in  the  canceled  allotments  and  which  are  not  needed  or 
reserved  for  allotment  in  smaller  areas,  shall  be  restored  to  the  public  domain, 
to  be  disposed  of  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  reclamation 
act-  And  provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  authorized  to  expend  annually  for  ten  years  not  to  exceed  twelve  thousand  and 
sixty-four  dollars  to  repav  to  the  reclamation  fund  moneys  expended  by  him 
therefrom  in  extending  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  to  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Churchill  County,  Nevada,  being  the  part 
of  the  lands  embraced  with  other  lands  in  the  Indian  allotments  which  have 
been  voluntarily  relinquished  in  consideration  of  receiving  reallotments  of  ten 
acres  of  irrigable  land,  or  which  may  be  canceled  under  authority  of  this  act. 
There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  sixty-four  dollars,  being  the  first 
of  ten  installments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into 
effect. 


c 
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Fran  War  of  Rebellion  Race  ids 
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Executive  Department, 
^  ^  ^  Carson  Cityj  Nev,  Ter.,  November  9,  1862. 

Brigadier-General  Wright, 

Commanding  Pacific  Department: 
Sir:  I  inclose  you  two  articles  clipped  from  tbe  Sacraineuto  Union 
of  Saturday  describing-  two  bloody  atrocities  committed  on  the  road 
between  Honey  Lake  and  Humboldt.  They  are  -very  startling,  and 
quite  indicative  of  the  intentions  of  the  Indians  for  the  coming  winter. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  have  no  money  or  rations  to  supply  men 
with  if  we  send  theii  jut.  If  we  could  have  a  company  stationed  in 
that  vicinity  for  the  yin  ter  they  would  be  able  t^  keep  peace.  If  there 
is  not,  I  am  appreL  nsive  of  serious  and  con.  ant  trouble.  While  I 
write  two  of  the  r  ;.  esentatives  from  the  co  aty  of  Humboldt  are 
present  and  inform  •  that  these  depredations  fere  committed  on  the 
road  over  which  the  s  pplies  are  taken  into  all  tuat  mining  region,  and 
will  subject  them  to  great  inconvenience  if  they  are  not  able  to  get 
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supplies  from  that  direction.  Some  of  the  persons  killed  are  acquaint- 
ances of  theirs,  and  they  are  filled  with  anxiety  in  view  of  the  future. 
What  can  be  done?  How  can  it  be  done!  Those  people  must  not  be 
sacrifir  ed.  They  must  be  protected.  Will  you  inform  me  what  to  do? 
I  am  willing  to  aid  in  all  possible  ways.  If  I  had  means  I  would  not 
call  upon  the  department  for  aid. 
Please  answer  at  the  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige,  yours,  &c., 

JAMES  W.  NYE. 

[Inclusure  No.  1.] 
INDIAN  OUTRAGE   AT   HONEY  LAKE. 

Marysville,  Noveinoti   7,  1862, 

The  Quincy  Union  extra  of  November  5  contains  the  following  excit- 
ing news  from  Honey  Lake  Valley: 

SusANViLLE,  November  3,  1862. 

Editor  Union:  But  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  an 
Indian  outrage  in  the  vicinity  of  Lathrop,  at  the  lower  end  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley;  also  of  the  burning  of  Hot  Springs  Station  on  the  Hum- 
boldt Eiver.  On  Saturday  last  Theo.  O.  Purdoll,  a  citizen  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  and  ten  others  were  returning  from  Humboldt.  At  Mud 
Flat,  nine  miles  from  Lathrop,  they  were  fired  upon  by  about  fifty 
Indians,  who  were  concealed  by  sagebrush.  Purdoll  fell  at  the  first 
fire,  severely  but  not  dangerously  wounded.  In  the  fight  that  followed 
G.  L.  Kellogg  and  Joseph  Block  were  killed  and  one  McCoy  danger- 
ously wounded.  The  Indians  pillaged  two  wagons  and  drove  off 
three  horses  and  a  mule.  Block  was  known  to  have  about  $500  upon 
him  and  Kellogg  $180,  all  of  which  they  obtained.  Purdoll  is  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  this  valley ;  Kellogg  has  lived  in  the  valley  with  Lewis 
Stark,  but  for  some  time  past  has  resided  at  Humboldt,  where  he  was 
a  partner  of  Purdoll  in  mining  claims.  His  father,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, lives  in  this  State  and,  it  is  thought,  in  Yuba  City.  Block  and 
McCoy  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ked  Bluff.  Yesterday  a  party 
from  this  place  recovered  the  dead  bodies,  which  they  found  horribly 
mutilated. 

[Inclosure  No.  2.] 
TEAMSTERS  ATTACKED   BY  INDIANS. 

The  Quincy  (Plumas)  Union  of  November  5  gives  the  following  par- 
Iticulars  of  an  Indian  attack  and  robbery :  We  were  informed  by  Oliver, 
I  of  Indian  Valley,  who  passed  through  town  on  Sunday  last,  that  some 
time  during  the  early  part  of  last  week  two  teamsters  on  their  way 
from  Humboldt  to  Ked  Bluff  were  attacked  by  Indians  about  two  miles 
beyond  Lathrop's  ranch,  in  Honey  Lake  Valley.  The  party  had  two 
teams  (an  ox  and  a  mule  team),  and  at  the  time  of  the  attack  the  mule 
team  was  some  little  way  in  advance.  The  Indians  were  fifteen  in 
number,  and  as  the  ox  teamster  passed  the  Indians  rose  up  out  of  the 
sagebrush  about  thirty  yards  from  the  wagon  and  discharged  their 
rifles  at  the  driver  and  a  passenger.  The  latter  in  endeavoring  to  get 
his  rifle,  which  was  under  some  blankets,  was  shot  in  the  arm  (very 
slight  wound)  by  one  of  the  Indians  more  daring  than  the  others  who 
had  advanced  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wagon.  The  passenger 
succeeded  in  getting  his  rifle  and  handed  it  to  the  driver,  who  dis- 
charged it  at  the  Indians,  whereupon  one  of  them  fell,  but  soon  recov- 
ered himself  and  ran  off.    Several  shots  were  fired  by  the  passenger, 
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who  had  a  revolver,  but  upon  a  nearer  approach  of  the  Indiaus  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  teams  and  retreat  to  Lathrop's,  where 
thev  raised  a  small  party  and  started  in  pursuit.  They  recovered  tlie 
wagons  and  teams,  the  ludians  having  plundered  the  ox  wagon  of  a 
trunk  containing  $250  and  then  left.  The  money  stolen  belonged  to 
the  ox  driver.    Our  informant  did  not  learn  the  names. 
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Hbap^ttabters  -BisTRie*-©?  Utah, 

rtmnrrtxENEicsL, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
ifENEEAL-  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  pursuant  to  orders 
fromVead(iuarters  Department  of  the  Pacific  on  the  26th  day  of  Octo 
ber  1862, 1  established  a  military  post  in  Utah  Territory,  and  which 
1  have  ^med  Camp  Douglas.    It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  east^trf  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  place  there  is  a  post-office 
and  telegraph  office,  with  good  facilities  for  communication  both  east  and 
west  dally.    lUs  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  range 
of  mountains  wMch  form  the  divide  between  Weber  Eiver  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  ValleyX  It  is  on  an  elevated  spot  which  commands  a  fill 
view  of  the  city  anXthe  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Valley,  with  a  p  entiful 
supply  of  wood  and  Wer  i"  "»  vicinity,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
numerous  quarries  of lione  adapted  to  building  barracks.     It  it  is 
contemplated  to  establisi^  permanent  post  in  this  Territory  I  know  of 
no  spot  so  desirable  as  thik    Besides  the  above  advantages,  it  is  the 
center  from  which  diverge  ttitee  roads  to  Cahfornia,  two  to  Oregon,  and 
the  great  Overland  Mail  Rodte  to  the  east.    The  low  price  of  torage 
for  animals  is  an  additional  advantage  which  it  possesses,  and  the 
health  of  the  soldiers  has  also  matoially  improved  since  their  arrival 

'   I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  ob^ien^  s^rv^t,  ^^^^^^ 
Colonel  Third  Infantry  California  ^Munteers,  Comdg,  District 


SACRAMENTO/s^ovemfter  10^  1862, 

Col.  E.  0.  Drum,/ 

Assistant  Adjutant- General: 

Suspend  movement  of  company  to  Umpqua  and  refex.  the  subject  to 
General  Alvord  for  a  report.  ^   wRIgW, 

Brigadier-<ieneral, 

imodhAiuA'PinN  TO  mill  mI  i  ii  i  ii'iTTTT  n-'i'i^"" 

m^Qv  tho  pu^yoee-e^reserviftg  >peac<^-ai^-^t«*^^-^»'^        ^  ^ 

Keservation  and  ot  protecting  the  Government  property  and  tbe  Gov^ 
ernment  agents  there^  l)rw*«^iifauthority  in  me  duly  vested,  I  hereby 
deXe  mfrtial  law  tUe  i^^rc^rougheutJtie^s^^^  ^^^^n^%f  J^'ue 
the  civiLaoittiorittes  there  and  all  persons  whatsoever  wiU  take  due 
no^i^id^^m^  officer  or^nyothoif 


^(1  of  thft  \\\rv    f^iiipi.  wiiiiiiiii  TrrrrTTimr^  ifrrmnjimv 

AT'Kn-st  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  served  ten  years  under  my 
commli?Hd,  nearly  all  the  time  as  a  first  sergeant  in  Company  K,  First 
Dragoon^  When  the  California  volunteers  were  organized  ie  became 
the  ranking >Qaptain  in  the  First  Cavalry.  While  on  a  scoHt  last  spring 
he  was  taken  t>risoner  by  the  secessionists,  and  was  n(>t;  exchanged  for 
four  months.  Wh^n  he  came  to  draw  his  pay  h^  l)resented  to  the 
United  States  $582:5(),  stating  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  "  I  am  not 
here  for  pecuniary  piirposes,  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  amount 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government,  whose  servant  I  am."  This  was  the 
pay  which  accrued  while  lu5  was  a  prisoner.  In  a  letter  to  myself 
Captain  McCleave  says:  ^'I'^p^efer  a  clear  conscience  rather  than 
possess  anything  the  ownership  ()f..  which  is  doubtful,  and  especially  in 
times  like  these,  when  the  Governiumit  is  engaged  in  such  a  desperate 
struggle,  I  can  but  render  my  huiiible^assistance  in  the  noble  work.'^ 
The  devotion  of  this  noble  Irishman  to  the  country  of  his  adoption 
should  be  known.  If  ycm  can  give  him  a  hoping  hand  you  may  rest 
assured  you  cannot  assist  a  finer  soldier  or  otje  whose  heart  is  in  all 
respects  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  isjiould  belong  to  the 
regular  service.  He  -possesses  all  the  elements  o^q^hich  heroes  and 
patriots  are  made. 

I  am,  general,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

-^  JAMES  H.  CARLEIEDN, 

Brigadier-C^eral, 

X  ~ 

[N<yvEMBBR  i-4^  186Q."— FoyWe&tteM(3e!imVB,relatii»^4o  opiM'ft^i 
agaiuat  tbn  Mefintloro  Iiidfatmp5ee-'¥olv^XY,4u59arf- 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  CaL,  Nbvemher  14^  1862. 
Capt.  Henry  B.  Mellen, 

Second  Cavalry  California  Vols.j  Comdg.  Fort  Crook^  Cal.  : 

Sir:  The  general  commanding  the  department  directs  that  you  will 
send  a  detachment  consisting  of  one  commissioned  officer  and  twenty- 
five  enlisted  men  to  take  post  at  or  near  Susauville,  near  Honey  Lake. 
You  will  accompany  the  detachment  to  the  point  designated  and  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  quartering  it  during  the  winter  and 
supplying  forage  for  the  animals.  For  this  purpose  you  are  authorized 
to  hire  a  house  of  sufficient  capacity  and  stabling.  Subsistence  will  be 
taken  from  Fort  Crook  to  last  this  party  until  the  opening  of  com- 
munication in  the  spring.  You  will  give  the  lieutenant  in  command 
detailed  instructions  as  to  his  duties,  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  pro 
tecting  the  settlers  and  emigrants  against  marauding  bands  of  Indians, 
pursuing  and  punishing  any  band  that  may  threaten  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  that  region.  In  performing  these  duties  he  must  exercise 
judgment  in  determining  the  truthfulness  of  the  numerous  statements 
that  will  be  made  by  irresponsible  parties.  If  there  is  not  transporta- 
tion at  Fort  Crook  sufficient  for  this  purpose  (wagons  or  pack  animals) 
you  will  notify  this  office  of  the  fact  without  delay.  After  completing 
the  duties  assigned  you  (making  the  detachment  comfortable)  you  will 
return  to  Fort  Crook.  You  will  require  the  officer  left  at  Susauville  to 
report  to  you,  or  direct  to  this  office,  whichever  is  most  practicable,  as 
often  as  possible  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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ICbap.  LXII      Obai".  LXII.] 


expeditions  against  the  Indians        ^'  d'splayed  m  the  recent 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^     .    '    K.  C.  DRUM, 

AgHiHtant  Adjutant-  General. 

*  *  * 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wright: 


\ 


BICHD.  0.  DRUM, 

Asmstant  Adjutant-  General. 


Headquarters  District  of  Arizona, 
Cajit.  Ben.  C.  Cutler,  Mesilla,  Kovemher  U,  im'^.' 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Santa  Fe  ■ 

as.SraftXot.ntteftZ"i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  this  district,  has  a'/eSy  bee,  'renoT. f^'"  ^*"* .^''fi^  ^"h  supplies 
officer  of  Port  Craie  I  Zow-  nf  ..^'^  ,1^.-***  'T""  ''>'  ^^^  commanding 
that  .vould  be  ser^eableTt  depa  tme  ft  ^r^  '"'*.'  "^  communicatt 
with  this  matter.  I  inclose  Ter  fi'd  list  oTthf'"  "'  «r"*'*'"°° 
appears  to  have  been  taken  bv  the  r.  //inni  i-  .,"'*!  l'l"Perty  which 
are  the  greatest  loss,  and  t  ^rfs  o  a  boo;i'^''  m""',--  ^''•'  «««ks 
issue,  owing  to  the  inferior  nn=riW'lp„  ^^*^?  "'  "'*^  'J'striet  fit  to 

of  the  reniinder.    I  oo^foTa  K  witW?nH  *''r«^feme  large  sizes 
Ist  proximo  from  Tucson.  \  clot^nig  to  arrive  about  the 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedi^  cervant. 

Colonel  First  Infantrn  Pni!^),.^     ^r  ,      '^"  ^-  WEST, 

St  mjantry  Cah/oritm  Volunteers,  Commmding. 


/ 


Headquarters  I)epartment\  j^ew  Mexico 

^  3.  LATHAM,       ^'''^''  ^''  ^-  ^A^oi^mZ,.,.  X5,  W. 

.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C\ :  \ 


Hon.  Milton  3.  Latham, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.  0. : 


some  property  in  AlbuqS  ,e  |r  mIv  hi^'^P^-'  ^'''"^  *<*  «''«^  *••«* 
been  burned  np  by  ordei  of  ihe  ^'imf ''  ^'^i?"^;!"^:  to  my  children,  had 
last.  I  incU.si  here wfth  a  certlflS  J  rf  1"  u**^f  ""  *^«  ^^^^  ^l^^'-cb 
ant  quartermaster,  U.  S  Irmv  than?!  ^  P*;?**''^'^*  ^^-  ^"o».  '^ss'st- 
tjon  of  the  property.  Tife  7oceedinls^nri/''^K*'"'?^«'' *''« '^^strue- 
the  damage  to  the  property  at  «?fiM.^i  J  ?f  '^''''''^  ^•''^h  assessed 
Captain  Enos'  inclosedSfi^atemaLs  the  .h^^''".*'^.^'"'""^'  ^yre. 
Tli^  rents  per  month  which  accrued  to  t.v,-^^"'  °^  e^'<lence  perfect 
--»««^-H  the  United  ^T^^LT ^Z^fi^T^'^^^^i^^r^ 


corbespondence-union  and  confederate. 
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--  H^dauarters  ^^f^TlJJ^^^^^^  Bteinberger,  com- 

Sir:  1  have  to  report  tbiit  1  lia\e  "''V^,,  ^.„,„,^-,,,.  of  Oregon  cavalry 

nSng  at  Fort  Walla  ^y^^"*' .^S  .'n^^^^^^^^^ 

roni  that  post  to  winter  at  Fort  J?'»'«^'  ""^  „  j.^^^ier  it  not  advisable. 

L  weatlir  should  at  tj.e  'no'nent  o*  ^ta  t,n  ^^^^^  Hughes,  acting 

Ms  measure  is  owing  to  t^« /^^X^walhi,  reports  under  date  ot 
assistant  quartermaster  at  Fort  Waiuw.^^^,^  ^^  ^^^        j,^ 

;he  2 1st  instant  that  ^^^^^^^  «;™e\s  my  satisfaction  in  receiving 

Perc6  KeservatioTi.  x^^iu,  ^nnr  obedient  servant, 

I  aiu,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ot)^^^^®^,^^^,^^^^         . 

San  Francisco,  Oal.,  Kovemher  S9, 1862. 

Major  McDERMiT, 

Fort  Churchill.  ^  ^    ^^  ^o. 

stS-^^^S^S^^^  tKirawaitits  arrival.  ' 
Keep  it  supplied  during  the  winter. 

By  order:  r.  0.  DRUM, 

Assistant  Adjutant- Ge^ier at. 

i?S^C.^forni^  r.,--.  JJ/-  rSgfit)  are 
Bradford.  Daily  and  Oapt  W-  I^^J  ^/^^e  Tex^s  on  the  Pecos, 
sent  out  by)»^  to  ^'^t^Vf  (^^.t^n  P  shon's  depot,' be  good  enough  to 
As  they  will  go^i^Rway  of  V^^l'™^'' 5'*;" 'vjiug  k  This  they  can  leam 
apprise  them  of  t&>«|^est  mode  »*  f  X"„|rt%r  they  can  meet  him 
through  Captain  Ham^ftHjl,  it  r+A^P  Gentlemen  will  remain  at  Hart's 
on  ?he%oad!^  While  at  y""^^*  ^J^blf  No  one  but  yourself,  Cap- 
Mill  and  out  of  «'g^V*,^;  "  "^^^Srinn  t  know  their  business.  Be 
Sod  Srt^-dSen^*S -ist^o  put  them  on  the  road 

'"  l''"Tam,'captain,  yours,  very  truly,  \ ^^  ^  ^j^g^, 

Colonel  First  Infantry  California  Volunte.i->^Con.nanding. 


SPECIAL/ORBERS,  ) 


Headquarter^^ 

Tucson,  Becemher  1,  1SQ2. 


SPEClAl^v/x%,A^^— 7   I  jllCSOn,  J/tuvinu^i     ^,  — -^^ 

1^ 
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\  *  ♦  *  *  1 

\  *  I 

full-  ^<TTv!vfT-    1.   ^^^^^^  l^andwritine-  niiH  i.i?       ^®  ^''^^^^n  "Pon 
T?i  '    ..  P*^-^  *^^s  license  to  heln  mrl^^   ^'  ^^  ^^®  name  signed  fn  if  i» 

my  ODinion  AvilUn      ^v.*''®  secessionists  of  thi«  ni   \*'""^®  ^«"'ff  Per- 

wounWd,  the  citSs  as'tt*  "^  '"'^  ^«»»ds  toX)  anSwf  l"'*^'^'' 
commeufciiiff  tliA  It    7-       '''®  Proceediues  of  tii^  ^  ■^  and  twro  citizens 

nar  b«ca„,e  tli.v , °m'?°?  "««'»<«  »telr  Govern  S.  .5?,  ''*' "" 

»«>ove  mtfUn^j^^^  ^i^^^ 


General  6rders,  ) 

1  No.  24;  ) 


fcener  effect  it.  Let  tlie  people  keep  cool ,  tjy  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^k, 

^  0.—  ».<  A/-^  «-/->™»  ''■"""'"■••  <'7'""'""'- 

No- 24-  '  ,.    .  *v,„  TATans  nroi)Os/to  recover  posses- 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ^^^  J^™/h^ve  <^«ee  been  subjected 
sion  of  the  Mesilla  Valley.  "^X^^Ss  ThiAemember  ^ell  how 
r  the  outrages  Committed  by /^^^  J^^^^  j^tw^iheir  cattle  have  been 
tSey  have  been  despoiled  of  t^eir  property ,  ^  ^^^^^  They  remem- 
stolen  and  their  fieWs  laid  T-ft^^Jf^^'^or  property  ceased  to  be  when 
her  too,  how  all  security  to  hte,  Per^""'  "J  1  *  r^^  ^  repetition  of  a  1 
Se'forces  of  the  enemy  o«f  P^^^^*^^  JerSree!  must  they  now  look 
these  evils,  and  in  a  greatly  e^aSff  yaf^^^^^^^he  U-  S.  troops  in  resist- 
forward  unless  they  tbem&elv^  shall  lom  with  t^^^^  i^  resistance 

a,  rto  the  advanciug  foeX  When  f^T^^^'Zue^HU  Valley  to  ral  y 
the  undersigned  will  call  ui>on  tie  peopie  "  ^^  ^^^jj  pj^ce 

S  the  defense  of  4heir  ^oinV  anf^^^'^P^Sctually.    Meanwhile 
neans  at  their  disposal  to  eni^ethe^^n  to  ao  ,^^^ie  that  the 

'^ne  preparatory  steps  are  l^f^l;J,,,  all  the^  corn  wheat  and 
TT  s  troops  sliould  have  lu  i^i»»jj  i  iinmediate  use  ot  the  peopie. 

iour  in  tWs  valley  not  requu^#rjbe™d'^^^^^  .^  ^^^ 
If  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  th^    ,1  +\,i  Texan  to  ward  oft'  his  direst 
Its  proper  owner,  b"*  ^V^^Vho  u4  officeis  it  will  cither  be  paid  tor 
the  -hunger.    When  delivered  to  IJ  .^-  o™eei  ^  ense  to  parties 

n  ci  ofvouchers  will  be/ivento  «eVe  P^'^P^^f,^ ^^  \ue  valley  shall 
IPbveriiig  it.  And  for  t^eir  own  ^f^^^^P^pUes  at  the  cost  price 
alSyshlve  the  privilege  of  purcha^l^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^,^^,^^,  ,^^nable  by 
to  Government.  As  hereafter  «*iPPlj^^[X  ^bis  district  in  a  manner 
^e  enemy  will  not  be.  allowed  t^J^^^f  ^^'^  the  people  of  San  EU- 
that  win  p^mit  of  th^^^^^^^  Sauche.     anch 


tliev  will  be  setr.ieu  witu  «*-.":'    "^  x-^^  i,i«  familv,  or  necessary  ^^""^  ^r,\ 

TflLrio  Franklin,  and  Mesil  a  are  orderca  lo  i  ^^ .  .,^  ^^,,^  form 

?eSron  of  the  property  designated^^  and  ^  K^^  ^,^1     ,,ith 

for  the  same.    The  deP^^^^^^Son  oT  these  receipts.  vThe  peo- 
tvw,  kroner  owners  upon  the  prehentatiou  ^^^^^  afforded 

Se  of  E  Mesilla  Valley  know  t^^f^  *^/„„onerty  bave  re-established 
?iem  Aection,  have  paid  them  ^r  thej^C  That  people  ar^^now 
lawT  government,  and  security  *°^o°f  J.^^ng  their  homes  froiri>mit- 
caTle/npon  to  assist  those  t™S  •  Srspensable.  There  mus\be 
ragfand  plunder.    U ">*>;«  Thtduv  h a? devolved  upon  the  unV 
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I^ient.  Col.  K.  c.  Deum,  U.  8.  ZlT'  ''"'  ""^^'^  •^'  ^*^•^• 

SI. -f."!-^^"^  t  e  cfSU:.rC  S„!^i!"^-«on  Of  the 
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Indian  agent  and  deputy  ^fftornf  n    'J"^'  *^''-  Abraham  Lyor  in 
F^,  and  will  reqoire  militL^asswLf^  •"'*°'"^'  '^^^  '"'rived  from  San  a 

>"       Maj.  Chaeles  McDermit,  ^"^^  ^RAncisco,  December  3,  1862. 

Thp  .i.f     V  ^^^^  Churchill : 

^«««'a«<  Adjutant.  General. 

*See  Linniff.  +^  T^ ~rZ  


'See  Lippitt  to  i>rum:^f;;;;^;722;^- 


uouffK^  look  down  any  opjiosition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,     ^^^j^j^jg^,. 

Brigadier -General,  V.  S^niy,  Gommandiny. 


,PK0,AX.  ORn.RS,  }      HBaK.  D.PAH.r™   OP   ™E   PACXPIC,^^^^^^ 

1    company  D  (Ffre^^e^,  Fifth  I.««l^try  California  Volunteers,  wiU 


No.  221. 
1.  Company  ^  v ^ — -'u    j.  ^r 


'Ariz.  Ten >^         ^  ^  ^  ♦  >w  • 

Brigadier-General  Wright:    ^^^^^   ,,    dBU^M^ 

^aftMiteMf  Adjutant- Gcnevni. 


* 


T^nr-ilar 


Fort  Chtjeohill,  Decemher  0, 1SC2—13  m. 

^  TV  f  pf nrcbrek  informed  me  that  the  Smoke  Creeklndians,  who 
haT.ri>SS:2in  tein^datio,.  in  vi^n^^^S^S^Sr^ 

camped  thirty  miles  trom  < V.V*.„tmLri"oaSi™^^  "«?« 

and  ten  Indian  guides  under  «0°™;7'^^*'*nCt\^iU  be  captured, 
entire  party  of  sixty  warriors  and  families  and  «t^?«^jj^};'p^jjMIT, 

Commanding  Post. 


H 


^^^LL^IJ^i^-e—^,  Santa  Fe: 

Th^iJimnnity  with  which  the  rebels  «-*-- ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

against  uTrb^^l  ^^^^^t'^t  SKmSdi^^^^^^^^^^  the 

induces  me  to  sag^st  to  tl'^g^™^'^-""'^" the  subject  4ith  the  Gov- 
expediency  of  A  to  - ^^'^J^f  ^^.^.m"^^^^  MaJ.  D,  Fergussoi, 
ernor  of  that  btate.     J^<>  i^"i»  ^"^  ^  1.0  ^onf  in  niiihnahua  with  a  suitable 

lien  to  i«vj««  lie  Temtoty.    A  f^^f"*  Sand  ke«r»l«e»  at  •" 
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(Chap.  i,xn, 

DKPABTMffMT  OF  I'nn  iNTEniOR  /' 

OfglCB   OP  lNWA?t  -AypliBs^ 

'  (JE«»eH-MrSXjr.soN,  December  lo,  ms. 

'<uperinten(liH<i  Agent,  San  Francisco,  Gal:  / 

8iE:  Oarry  into  effect  your  reeominendations  of  mth  nnt^tJ  ^ 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  /^'"  ''''^• 

WILLIAM  P.  Dc(le, 
\  ConmiisKioner. 

'llEADQt^ARTERS  BiSTKICT  OF  WESTERN  AlZONA 
Col.  K.  ( ■.  DKxrji,  ^'"■*''"'  ^^«*er  iO,  J86:?. 

^*«*te««  AdjuUmt-Oeneral,  U.  8.  Army,  SaA'rancisco   Cm 

in  circulation  here  for  some  weeks  nastlL'!^'''''^'''*"'  ''^^«  l^een 
little  attention  to  these  reporte  deeS'thit^^^r  P''«^»°««'y  Pa»l  but 
ous  brains  or  to  have  been  star LdhvwLwT  \^  ^^lanations  of  nerv- 
which  arrived  this  morn?..?£evrrSfvS7hL'^*'-  ,^^i'^«"'ail 
ron,  Capt.  J.  S.  Thayer,  commrndTnyPort  Yuma  On«'?'^^'""*^^'^ 
from  Herman  Ehrenbers  is  A7ifiMo;i  t^  „         ^"°i?;    One  (marked  A) 

{.narked  B),  l.urport"S?iirveteL  wSnT/!?''"^;""'  *^«  «*''«r 
who  signs  himself  "Second  Li6utena.rtr*°i*-r  ''"^  '^^omtm  Asher, 
not  so  reliable.    Upon  the  receS  nf  r  a  ?•  '"''rl??"**^  Volunteers,"  is 
for  Mr.  Martin,  join"pronS  of  PH^f^r^'"  Thayer's  letter  I  sent 
Woolsey  (the  same  persls  rSred  to  h   a  !  '  ,™°*'^'  ^'*'^   ^ing  and 
liim  closely  as  to  anyTiowied^fh*  J'^.''^''^  °°**')'  ^"^^  Questioned 
Mr.  Martin  informt7me  tlat  fr  som^VI^*/''^!  ""^  ^"^""^  'novements 
been  crossing  the  road  Ltweerhere  and  Fo^rfl.^"'^'  "I ""«"  ^^^^ 
Soiiora;  that  these  men  were  weflnrm^/     ,"'"*'  °"  *^«'r  ^ay  to 
clothed  and  without  subsiltenc^  JL/^^'*,  ''*'"*  ™o""ted,  but  poorly 
of  numbered  some  flft^nen    th^t  thtv  ^JT?'*/'''"*^  ^"^  bad  heard 
tbings  as  they  wantedfand  t'hS  thefrLhtl.l'P,'*^*''"'"^^'^^'*  *«  «"«"^ 
arms  and  ammunition,'taking  onlv  s  X  S^'  ''*'^"'*  ^®«"^««^  *«  be  for 
meet  the  demands  of  imSteSceSes    tKf  ^"^  «"bsistence  to 
was  "to  get  into  Texas."    Mr  Martin  wL^*  •*i'T,''  ''^"^^^'^  P"'-Pose 
tained  some  fears  as  to  the  securKhif^^"^  ^^"^  *''''*'^  •"«  ''ad  enter- 
of  Government  trains.    He  SrVmiLTi??'^'"*^  «°<i  f«'-  *•>«  safety 
been  seen  inthispartof  thecountrtTfn  1^^     "^^*^  «f  t^^ese  men  had 
ceased  to  chronicle  the  'S  S^on  S„lt'^ 
and  be  ventured  the  opinion  thittbevh!f''"^^>""'«  "PPer  route. 

S/iSnnSot^ -^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.lays,tr"r  r~LT/*fotpZ'^-«,ilT/,«''al,  have  in  a  few 
unless  re-enforced  speedily  it  wTht  it?.*'''?*,'''^^*'  ^'^  *''«se  are,  but 
tbmg.  I.  shall  have  l.„t  o^,e  comv  "V'"'''^'''  ^*"'  ""**  *«  ''^^^^  any- 
(neit  hepof  them  at  their  fu  Istrert  f^  ti»^''^}'K  '"''^  «"«  «<"  infantry 
conntry  300  miles  in  length  and  from  oT.i-o '?'*'''  ^  fi^"'*'-^  ^  ««ope  of 
by  (Jolonel  West  to  send  forward  aTl  TJ.uf  '"•  '''<^*''-  ^  '^^  ordered 
>n  tl.e  advance.  This  wil?  iTecesst  It^t  ''^'«"&'ng  to  companies  "now 
P9^ts  (eleven  in  number)  fro  rn^v  w^  "'^  supplying  all  the  vedette 
iuu«ter  iiuu*  than  100  men  for  S     tS'""^'?  '^'*""  ^^'""^  ^  ^'anuo* 

rorauty.    It  will  require  at  least  six  men  at 
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^;S^^nSS.T.n  .t^^S^S'iSSi  c„w,  ,.«erty  or 

Keysville.  "'^''^v,.^^^         •     ^^JOHN  C.  SCHMIDT, 

Captain,  Second  Infantry. 

SAN  FRANbiSCO,  September  10,  1864. 

Wbight,  "^\»^ 

^  Sacramento,  Cal :  ,,  •„  J^^tive  to  affairs 

fkcDowell  desires  you  to  f ^^J^i  "XX^^^^^^^ 
i«triet  as  may  seem  to  you  for  the  best  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


UT  district  as  may 


Headquarters, 
Fort  Crook,  Cal,  September  10,  1864. 

^^^"^^^  lot^ASn*  A<lJntant.General,  ^--"uldfa  "rmand  on 
lieutenant:  I  bave  the  honor  to  report  tha^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  chiefs  of  the  Hot  Cre«^«  ^f^^'^X  was  surrendered  by  them  on 
Cavote  Dick,  charged  ^itb  robbery.    He  was  engaged  in 

thlsA  instaAt.  On  i^^^.f  g^*\°Vome  vears  agrand  had  committed 
the  murder  of  three  white  "»«»  ^«"^^_X  ^^1  was  considered  so  des- 
two  robberies  within  the  Pf**!'Xr?heY  would  not  allow  him  to  live 
perato  a  character  by  tbe  tribe  that  f^l^^        ^  ^^^^  in,o  trouble 

with  them,  fearing  that  by '^'^.^f^^  to  allow  him  to  be  at  liberty,  I 
Considering  that  it  wouM  be  ui«safe  to  allow  h     .^^^^^     ^^^  ^^.^ 

r/prS  tt^feir  r^aTSr^th'^^^^  of  the  sentonce. 

"^P'^'Eespectfully,  your  obedient  Bervan^,^^^^  ^   mBLLEN, 

Captain,  Second  Camlry  California  VolunUers,  CW«nto,. 


M»kpHABiB«H«t3©iiBMlT,  ChuriM^fev.  Ter.  : 

'*'*^eea«d  Califorma  Gamlry,  Comdg.  ^^'^^^  communication 
MAJOR :  Your  letter  of  t^^'tJ.^^^Sfe  iSn^uS,  have  been  laid 
from  a  few  of  the  cittsens  «*,  .^"^^"I'Vfjtf^Xwho  desires  you  to  assure 
before  the  general  ^o'"'?^??*"^^^  e.'.tlrtain  any  apprehensions 
the  citizens  of  Lassen  t^a*  they^-S^^  ^    ^^^^^^^  „,  geces- 

that  their  peace  a«dqu^^  be  ™^  now  on  its 

sionists.    A  compapT^  cavalry  ""«  i^.  ^^    state,  and  will  make  a 

march  througb^iiortheasteru  counn^^^  establishment  of 

reconj^Se^of  Surpr  f  ^f  f^  b'lvu.g^e^  nece^y.    Tht^  ge.ntif^ 
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d^&u?©»  ttmt  you  reqak^ftuqueufe  reiJurls  fl'Olll  (Jat^tftHi  Hii^M^I 
tioa  to  status  of  the  country  he  is  operating  in,  and  that  you  commui 
cate  freely  with  these  headquarters  on  the  subject. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

E.  D.  WAITE, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


Special  Orders,  )     Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

No.  117.       \  J  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter,,  September  12,  1864, 

I.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Currey's  command  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Owyhee  the  detachment  of  Company  A,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  at  Fort 
Bois^,  under  command  of  First  Lieut.  Charles  Hobart,  First  Oregon 
Cavalry,  will  rejoin  its  company,  in  the  command  of  Captain  Currey, 
and  accomi)any  it  to  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

•  •'  \  •  •  # 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Alvord: 

J.  W.   HOPKINS, 
First  Lieutenant,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Actg.  Asst,  Adjt,  Gen, 


1  Ul    1 

/• 


\ 


/ 


Headquarters, 


Fort  Churchill,  Kev,  Ter.,  September  13,  1864, 
Lieut.  E.  D.  Waite,  / 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Sacramento,  Cat,  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in 
which  the  general  commanding  wishes  to  know  what  special  reason 
Governor  Nye  had  in  asking  for  the  issue  of  arms  to  the  home  guards. 
For  the  last  two  months  the  Governor,  provost-marshal,  and  other 
prominent  citizens  in  this  Territory  have  been  in  possession  of  such 
information  that  induces  them  to  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  troops 
leave  this  post  the  secessionists  intend  giving  trouble,  and  therefore 
the  loyal  citizens  have  formed  themselves  into  organized  companies 
styled  the  home  guards  for  their  own  jwotection,  and  have  called  on 
the  Governor  to  furnish  them  arms.  I  h^-ve  issued  380  muskets  and 
accouterments  on  the  Governor's  order,  byt  when  he  made  the  last 
demand  for  200 1  requested  him  to  get  an  ordler  from  you  for  me  to  make 
the  issue,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so  without  authority  from  you  to  do  so. 
Inclosed  you  will  find  invoices  of  arms  and  equipments  which  the  Gov- 
ernor informed  me  he/procured  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  use 
of  the  Territory  when  he  was  at  Washington  in.  1863,  and  he  believes 
these  arms  are  at  Bfenicia  Arsenal  awaiting  transtk)rtation  to  this  post. 
We  have  remaining  on  hand  at  this  post  240  mus^kets  and  accouter- 
ments, 108  percussion  rifles,  85  Starr  pistols,  and  120,^00  ball  cartridges. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,         \ 

CHAS.  McPERMIT, 
Major,  Second  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Comrtianding  Post, 


L 


\ 


\ 


Speciai/  Orders,  )     Headquarters  District  of  ORE(5^pN, 

No.  118.  )  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter,,  September  1^  1864, 

I.  Pursuant  to  orders  of  this  date  from  headquarters  Departinent  of 
the,  Pacific,  Comi^any  G,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Capt. 
H/C.  Small,  will  repair  to  Camp  Watson,  on  Eock  Creek,  Oreg.,,  and 
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larding  this  pass.    The  exlracrisa^-ftjllo 


seems 
roiii  uny 


The  present  site  of  the  post  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  a  gcarrison  and 
toh^ve  been  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  command  the  sprin*-' than  iro„.  .„.> 
otherVdvantaoe  it  presented.     A  great  amount  of  badly  applied  labor  has  been 
appIieAhere,  and  the  place  is  probably  not  as  well  adapted  for  defense  as  when  it 
"--  hrfJt  occupied.     The  quarters,  if  it  is  not  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  them 


excavation,  t)hrough  which  the  rain  passes  very  much  as  it  would  througkii  sieve 
liy  the  removM  of  a  few  tents,  the  place  would  present  more  the  appearAiice  of  a 
California  Dig^r  Indian  rancheria  than  a  military  post.  / 

These  same^uts  are  still  used  as  quarters,  and  they  are/frorse  now 
than  then.  Wjv  have  just  liad  a  long,  terrific  mountain  st6rm.  These 
huts  presented  tiady  a  most  wretched  appearance.  Th(>><e  used  by  the 
officers  were  no  better  than,  those  occupied  by  the  menf  so  far  as  leak- 
ing w^as  concerned.x  Repairing  these  quarters  is  ouj/of  the  question, 
therefore  new  ones  afiould  be  constructed  as  spee^ly  as  possible  for 
the  quartermaster's  ^imals  and  beef-cattle,  qu^ir  ter  master's  stores, 
ordnance  and  subsisteWe  stores,  quartermaster^  stables,  commissary 
corral.  There  are  only  Jibout  men  enough  for /wo  guards  in  addition 
to  cut  and  haul  fuel  and^ay  and  haul  water/  Escort  duty  and  other 
work  about  the  post  make^  duty  very  harcl/on  this  garrison,  and,  in 
addition,  to  exi)ect  them  tov  build  a  post  is  truly  a  great  expectation. 
I  have  as  many  men  as  I  couM  well  spar/ out  about  twenty  miles  get- 
ting out  lumber.  They  are  gehting  aloi^g  w^ell,  considering  the  stormy 
weather.  Plenty  of  timber,  piiie  of  the  best  quality,  also  hard- wood 
timber.  I  will  find  out  what  kin^S  a^d  fitness  and  report.  There  is 
no  charcoal,  consequently  a  party  ^^^st  burn  some.  I  have  carefully 
observed  the  workings  of  affairs /XVere,  and  I  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  another  company  be  stent  here  to  enable  me  to  properly 
carry  on  this  work.  Captain  S/inpsor^s  company,  now  at  Fort  Good- 
win, on  account  of  its  strength'  and  beiW  of  the  same  regiment  as  the 
one  now  here,  would  be  desirable;  couklhJbe  got  here  in  less  time  than 
any  other,  and  sent  back  as,6oon  as  the  work  is  done  here.  In  this  case 
four  masons  can  be  advantageously  employed,  and  I  recommend  that 
they  be  procured  and  sent  here  in  time  to  g^  here  when  the  company 
does.  It  is  impracticaVie  to  get  them  hereX  I  also  recommend  that 
one  good  carpenter  be  emiiloyed.  As  to  buildif^  material  for  the  post, 
timber  will  be  procured  from  the  present  limber  camp.  Captain 
Quintana,  (^apt.  G.  (^,  Smith,  assistant  quartermaster,  and  myself  cor- 
dially agree  that  i^  would  be  better  and  cheaper \,p  build  the  post  of 
stone.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  oj^inion  that  no  othe^ structure  should 
be  commenced  h^re.  Limestone  is  abundant,  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ments and  the  jissurance  of  a  man  in  tins  company  whfUias  had  experi- 
ence in  burnii)^  lime,  I  think  it  the  very  best  quality  of  lirtiestone;  there 
is  an  abunda^ice  of  it  within  200  yards  of  eitlier  post.  \  have  asked 
for  only  wlylit,  after  careful  observation  here,  1*  deem  absomtely  neces- 
sary, and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
both  yourself  and  the  commanding  general. 

I  hay^  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  \bedient 
servant, 

/^  CLAREl^CE  E.  BEl^NETT, 

-^ Lieutenant- Colonel  First  Cavalry  Calif ornm  VoluntctrsyGmi Ug, 
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Brigade  Headquarters,  District  op  California 
Lient.  Col.  R.  C.  Dbtim,  ^'^oramento,  February  U,  W. 

Asst.  Adjt  Gen.,  Hdips.  JDept  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco: 
Colonel:  The  movement  of  Captain  Doughty  from  Camp  CLico  to 
bmoke  Creek  is  temporarily  deferred  until  the  road  becomes  passable 
The  snow  is  very  deep  on  the  summit.    General  Bidwell  has  ^ne  over 
to  busanville,  and  is  expected  back  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  shall  le-irn 
further  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  WRIGHT, 
Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 


AJ  '      n  mr  T^  SAjy  FBAN.43iaoo,  i^c-^ivmjj/  J^-1S€5. 

Mmu:=ii£iieral  MoDowEL-L,  ' 

\^  Commanding  Department:  / 

DEA.R  Sir:  The  California  State  Telegraph  Company  resnectfullv 
request>u  to  offer  a  reward  of  $50  in  gold,  each  way  per  tr  Ho  any 
soldier  or  other  person  who  will  volunteer  'to  ride  express  acmss  t  le 
break  in  th^  Overland  Telegraph  Line  between  Mud  Springs  and  Fort 
Laramie  and  carry  such  telegraph  dispatches  as  may  be  delivered  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  reward  above  mentioned  tie 
company  wm^^^^^^  to  you  for  any  horses  killed  in  such  serlice^ 

V      .  ^  H.  W.  CAEPENTIER, 

Xresident  California  State  Telegraph  Company, 

\  [Indorsement.] 

If  you  can  find  a  man,  citizen  or  soldier,  who  will  undertake  thi^ 
employ  and  send  him.  The  nearer  one  can  'be  had  to  iSe  break  the 
better.    Report  by  telegraph. 

^  [L  Mcdowell.] 

Special  Orders,  )     Headquarters  District  of  Oregon 

JSo.  diy,  (  Fort   Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  Fehrnary  16,  1865 

vL  ^T^'?^J^'  Fir^^  Washington  Territory  Infantry,  will  repair  from 
i^ort  Boise  to  Fort  Vancouver.  x 

*  *  *  *  \  #  # 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Alvord :  ^ 

^        ,  ^.  /  W.  L  SANBORN, 

^eco7id  Lieutenant,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantrtj, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Capt.  F.  HAVEN,  B«n)«ER,  February  18,  1865-1^0  a.  m. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General :  \ 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  commanding  Fort  Laramie,  promfees  to 
keep  express  running  over  broken  part  of  line,  which  will  be  ^  K 
Jhe'iSnt.  "^  °*'"^'^'  to-morrow.    Flour  is  safe  ^ 

B^iga«lier'^[mev«i, — 


r 

I 


» 
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,  ■  '    '  '^«'»  Francisco,  Cat.,  March  7' 1863 

*  *  ^ 

2.  Capt.  William  B.  Hughes,  assistant  qnartermistAr  tt   «/  a 
will  report  in  person  to  the  chief  auartermnsw  o?^fi       '■    '  r  ^""""y' 
for  assignment  to  duty  in  ^TaaTullTLfnl"!:  i:tTT'' 
possSoi:  '''''''  ''''^  ^"  '^^  P-^^^-  -ne^^„dTro?^t^%f  ^s' 


havin?U?«erS™'the?ivi  '''''''^iF  ""^'''^"^'^  ^^'-t^--. 
regimfnt,  headT«arS  :u  Fort  ^IT'The  reStTsr^o^'  ''^ 
will  repair  to  Fort  Point  without  delay  and  reS  fo'  Stv  '" 

By  command  of  Major-General  McDowell :       /  ^' 

/E.  0.  DEUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- Qeneral. 
/ 

Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  /  ' 

Commanding  Depart^nent  of  the  Facific: 

vou  tKxnL^ln!^  n^  i^  ""  *^'lf''  ^'PP'-opri'ite  occasion  to  return  to 

pleased  to  learn,  if  not  hiconsistent  with  you?  v^ws  whether^  t 
proposed  to  increase  the  battalion  bv  recruiting  nT^i  aicJ+i     ^^   ^  ^? 
tion,  if  any  has  been  made,  of  ?L  recoXtdlCn  ofXtah?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  promotion  to  the  lieuteuantcolouelcv  of  the  battiVion     4^  1 
connected  as  I  have  been  with  the  DepartmentVthe  Pacific  a^^^^^^ 
welfare,  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  liveliest  interest  in  itrfnfn^L       a 

anTl'sLSt  ;Vf  'T  "r  ''''^'''  a^ltheSLn"eil'r;S;et 
ana,  consistent  with  orders,  to  promote  its  wellbeinff    sponritv   n^.i 

prosperity.  Permit  me  again,  general,  to  renew  the  ex^^ressTon^of  m  J 
hf|h  regard"  T  ^""'  ^'"'°'''  '"^  *^'  ^^^^  ^"^^  *^«  as^^Zces  of  Z^ 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  \ 

P.  EDW.  COI^NOE, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  8.  Volunteers. 

\ 

STATE  OP  Oregon,  Executive  Department  \ 

Maj.  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  U.  S.  Army,  ''""'"""''  '"'"''  "'  H'' 
,    Comdg.  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Gal  •  ^ 

i.S*^?^^'^  ■  f  ''^^^  •*^^.  ''°"°''  *«  '"f«™  yoii  that  seven  companies  of 
in&ntryiavebeeiu:aise4«fideryottrtnttt^mxtsterediirtrtlteser^ 


n 
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Two  more  are  full  and  ready  to  be  mastered  iu.  I  have  appointed 
Capt.  George  B.  Currey,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  lieuteaarnt-colonel,  and 
Capt.  John  M.  Drake,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  major  of  the  First  Oregon 
lutantry.  I  respectfully  request  that  theyJ^ discharged  from  the  cav-  I 
airy  to  enable  them  to  accept  the  ppcHrrotion  tendered  them.  I  made 
this  request  some  time  ago  thrpttgh  General  Alvord,  and  have  heard 
nothing  from  it  since.  Th^  t^nth  company  for  the  infantry  is  about 
half  full.  As  it  is  bein^  raised  in  the  mining  districts,  I  fear  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  is  tilled. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ADDIS0:N^  C.  GIBBS, 
^^^  Governor  of  Oregon. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  FranciscOj  March  8,  1865, 
His  Excellency  H.  G.  Blasdel, 

Governor  of  Nevada  Territory,  Carson  City,  Nev,  Ter.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letters  of  March  2  and  4,  relating  to  reports  of  Indian  disturbances  at 
Honey  Lake,  Cal.,  and  on  the  route  leading  from  Humboldt  County, 
Kev.  Ter.,  to  Idaho  Territory.  Orders  were  given  some  time  since  to 
send  a  company  to  Honey  Lake.  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  on  the  subject  to  Hon.  J.  Bidwell.*  The  movements  of  the  force 
from  Chico  (General  Bid  well  informs  me)  is  temporarily  delayed  on 
account  of  the  snows  in  the  Sierra.  I  have  sent  your  letter  of  the  4th 
to  General  Wright,  with  instructions  to  take  such  necessary  measures 
as  the  case  may  require  to  give  i^rotection  in  the  quarter  indicated. 
I  will  remark  that  last  year  a  company  of  Nevada  troops  was  posted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Honey  Lake  and  subsequently  removed  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  citizens.  What  progress  is  making  in  recruiting  the 
Nevada  volunteers?  I  will  need  them  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
and  trust  you  may  meet  with  success  in  your  efforts  to  raise  them.  I 
hope  the  Legislature  may  assist  you  by  some  such  measures  as  have 
been  adopted  by  California  and  Oregon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

iRViN  Mcdowell, 

Major- General,  Commanding. 

..-^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9, 1865. 
Major-General  McDowell, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  ^^ 

The  Secretary  of  War  authorizes  the  mustering  out  of  the  six  com- 
panies of  infantry  raised  for  special  service  against  the  Indians. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


^^  San  Francisco,  March  10, 1865, 

Governor  F.  F.  Low, 

Sacramento,  Cal,: 

I  have  received  authority  to  muster  out  the  Mountaineers,  and  shall 
dosp.    1  have  to-day  called  on  you  for  an  additional  regiment  of  infantry. 

*  See  February  7,  p.  1129. 


I 


I 


t. 


Bbigabe  Headquarters,  District  of  California, 
Col.  E.  C.  Drum,  •  l^acramento,  March  33, 1865. 

(FrSeX^cS^VforASr? '•''1  evening  ^itU  his  con,pany 
rpnniaifi^r.  1  ^   V-  ™^  ^"^^  ^^'  s^ods  everythinij  embraced  in  Hip 

ht  Ma^?  o   1         i^^  carbines  and  ammunition  until  tliey  can  be  reolace 
IX^^^^I'^''  ^^  ^H*'  '''"^^J  of  tbe  ammunition  for  the  1  tter  irunoer 
tan  ,  andit  cannot  be  manufactured  iu  this  couutry     Wh^n  thern" 
era!  was  here  last  week  I  had  a  brief  conversat^.  with  him  ?n  relaf  .on 
to  the  movement  of  troops  over  the  northeastern  portion  o"  this  StZ 

teS    fot  "ZTl  ?rf^..r'^  ^"""?^^'  ^'"^  ^  v?ew  oTaffoJS  .g^pro' 
tection,  not  only  to  the  settlements  in  that  quarter  but  to  thft  Vrp^t 

horoughfares  leading  from  Chico  and  Red  B?uffT  he  Lad^^^^^^^^^^ 
I  o^^^^^nn^'T-    ^^^  ^''«*^'^^^  fr^^^  I^ed  Bluff  to  the  OwvheS 

bcw)r2icablo'';n^^         ^'''  ^^^f,'  ^''^  ^^^^  '"'^'^  labor  tLfCdwrn 

tancr  S^^^^     ^  ^?''^^?  ""^  ^^^^"^^  ^'^^«"«  ^^^^  tbe  whole  dis- 
tance.    The  greater  portion  of  the  travel  will  be  by  the  Fort  Crook 
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route,  but  many  will  take  the  route  from  Chico  by  Susanville  and  Sur- 
prise  Valley,  and  in  any  event  troops  must  be  sent  to  the  country, , 
beyond  Honey  Lake  to  protect  the  settlements,  as  the  Indians  have'i 
been  committing  depredations  there  during  the  whole  winter,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  properly  chastised.    Half  of  Captain  Mellen's 
company,  Second  Cavalry,  at  Fort  Crook,  can  be  spared  from  that  post 
during  the  summer  for  field  operations,  and  in  addition,  if  two  full 
companies  of  cavalry  arc  employed  in  the  service  above  referred  to,  it 
is  believed  that  ample  protection  can  be  given  to  all.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  propriety  of  retaining  Captain  Doughty  with  his  com- 
pany at  Camp  JBidwell,  with  a  view  of  the  summer  movements,  is 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  general. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  WRIGHT, 
Brigadier-  General,  Commanding. 
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Two  more  are  full  and  ready  to  be  mustered  iu.    I  have  appointed 
Capt.  George  B.  Currey,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
Capt.  John  M.  Drake,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  major  of  the  First  Oregon  • 
Infantry.    I  respectfuUy  re9uefitttMvt)!5^^*#rffi?W>L^.^^  c^^r  ^ • 

-?i»»ij;uc.t  i.-u-v.u^j  "";fTnrspr vice,  and  chief  mustering  and  disbursing 
ent  volunteer  recr^^^^^^^^  '^7vKn  P»ace  of  Brevet  Major  Andrews, 

nforder  of  the  Secretary^.ot  War:  ^   ^   ^^^^^^^^^ 

Assistant  Adjutant- Oeneral. 
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TTij-ATIcfrrABTERS  DEPAKTMENT   OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

HEAD(5TTAKTi.Kb  ^^^  Francisoo,  March  23,  1865. 

'''^^'  i:  Imi^lf'Mje,  La  Taz,  Ariz.  Ter. :  ~ 

cj™  .  T  have-'tho  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
r^nfthe^th  instant,  addressed  to  the  major-general  command  ng, 

cation  ot  the  an  in»^''" ';'' '" .  ,     ^y^  ^  „  ypj-y  \^rse  force,  and  it  is 

and  am  i^^^^^lt  nne  for  the  wantfo^^  Ihe^iublic  service,  is  now 
"••^  wlrL^s  fririzona.  Quitla  strong  foi-ce  will  be.  posted  in 
under  o/ders  lor  ^^j^""^'     J,     ,     ^  officers  of  his  grade  in  the  serv- 

KA^errtt'ri'Jr  Ttett^ns  of  tL  Territory  will 
rec^e  ftu  JrSion  from  all  enemies  either  foreign  or  domestic. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    ^   ^   ^^^^^ 

Assistant  Adjutant- Oeneral. 


•"•? 
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Capt.  J.  M.  EoPES,  . 

Second  California  Cavalry,  Oamp  Union  : 
Captain:  lam  instructed  by  the  general  comibanding  to  say  that 
the  design  in  ordering  you  to  Camp  Babbitt  was  to  cover  the  real 
movement  in  view,  which  is  to  capture  the  man  Rudd  and  h^s  who lo 
party  and  bring  them  to  this  place.  The  inclosed  copies  will  give  yon 
Sight  into  the  whole  affair.  You  will  hold  out  the  idea  that  you 
are  going  to  that  post  for  the  purpose  of  operating  against  i°aia'.s  i 
Owen's  Ei ver  Valley.  When  iu  Mariposa  County,  say  at  Hornitos,  yea 
can  halt  to  recruit  your  horses,  get  forage,  &c.  At  this  ?«"»*  yo«J^  ® 
only  a  few  miles  from  your  destination,  and  with  the  aid  o^  t^^^^Xr 
provost-marshal,  whom  Captain  Robinson  has  instructed  in  this  matter, 

you  can  work  secretly  for  the  cajiture^of  these^  2?j;.*l?.«'.Cf^*oSSl*"^i 

Governor  F.  F.  Low,  | 

Sacramento,  Cal.: 

I  have  received  authority  to  muster  out  the  Mountaineers,  and  shall 
dosp,    1  have  to-day  called  on  you  for  an  additional  regiment  of  infantry. 

*See  February  7,  p.  1129. 


